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BB.  FIELD  ON  THE  STRIKE. 


A  POWERFUL  SERMON  BY  A  DISTIN- 
.  ,  OUISHED  CLERGYMAN. 


Hints  tQ  Employers  and  Employes— Proposed 
0  Solutions  of  the  EyeiNConfkont- 
Ing  Problem. 

,  At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  yesterday 
morning,  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  New  York,  editor,  author,  and 
divine,  preached  a,  powerful  sermon  on  the 
great  railway  strike.  The  spacious  auditorium 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  the  ap¬ 
preciative  audience,  and  the  sermon  made  an 
mpression  on  all  by  its  mingled  wisdom  and  { 
eloquence.  Dr.  Field  said : 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  our  country  has 
been  passing  through  a  great  excitement  and 


a  great  danger.  There  has  been  a  general 
strike  on  the  part  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
service  of  railroads,  so  that  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  transport  has  been  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  go  any¬ 
where,  or  to  do  any  business  that  required 
locomotion.  Nor  did  the  act  of  the  workmen 
end  with  mere  abstinence  from  labor.  From 
inaction  it  turned  to  violence,  and  began  the 
work  of  destruction.  Bridges  were  burned, 
rails  torn  up,  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  destroyed.  For  a 
time  there  has  been  a  paralysis  of  the  whole 
business  of  the  country.  But  worse  even  than 
all  this  has  been  the  alienation  of  different 
classes,  the  exasperation  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  and  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  an 
antagonism  which,  if  not  checked  and  relieved, 
would  end  in  a  total  disorganization  of  society. 
In  the  stress  of  the  conflict  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  reason  coolly  about  it.  But  now 
that  it  is  over,  and  the  public  mind  is  more 
calm,  we  may  look  at  it  soberly  to  the  end  of 
averting  such  collisions  hereafter.  \lf  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  sympathy,  it  would  be 
soon  decided,  for  our  sympathies  are  always 
with  the  poor  against  the  rich,  with  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  But  society  is  not  found¬ 
ed  upon  sympathy,  but  upon  justice.'^  Our 
religion  is  the  protector  and  defender  of  the 
poor,  as  you  will  see  by  the  passage  which  I 
have  chosen  for  my  text : 

James  v:  4:  Behold  the  hire  of  the  laborers 
tvhich  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of 
you  k^t  back  by  fraud,  crieth;  and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 

It  is  the  old  story— old  as  the  world— of  op¬ 
pression  and  injustice,  of  cruelty  which  for 
its  own  safety  stops  just  short  of  crime.  The 
laborer .  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  he  needs  it, 
for  on  it  depend6  his  daily  bread  ;  if  be  is  de¬ 
prived  of  it,  be.  has  not  food  to  give  to  his 
children ;  and  yet  on  one  excuse  or  another,  it 
is  kept  back  from  him,  until  he  is  brought  to 
the  point  of  starvation.  This  kind  of  injus¬ 
tice  does  not  prevail  in  civilized  and  Christian 
countries  so  much  as  in  the  East ;  but  in  some 
form  it  exists  everywhere ;  and  if  it  stops  just 
where  it  can  escape  the  law,  it  will  not  escajw 
the  justice  and  the  retribution  of  God. 

The  text  opens  a  great  question— the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  employer  to  the  employed,  of  cap¬ 
ital  to  labor — a  subject  which  occupies  the 
attention  of  wise  and  good  men  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  which  there  is  a  boundless  field 
for  the  exercise  of  practical  Christianity.  To 
some  this  may  seem  more  a  social  or  political 
than  a  religious  question,  but,  as  it  is  one 
which  involves  the  ,ielit^ions.  of  4nen  to  each 
other,  and  which  calls  for  the  daily  exerc^ 
of  that  universal  love  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  I  make  no  apology  for  introducing 
it  into  the  house  of  Qod,  and  into  the  selemn 
meditations  dI  this  holy  day. 


As  we  look  around  on  human  society,  wo 
find  it  divided  into  those  who  work  for  them¬ 
selves  and  those  who  work  for  others,  in  which 
general  division  may  be  included  almost  every 
occupation  and  every  rank  and  grade  of  life. 
This  inequality  of  conditions  is,  to  the  more 
dependent  class,  which  is  of  necessity  much 
the  larger,  a  matter  of  constant  complaint  as 
if  they  were  wronged  and  deprived  of  their 
fair  share  in  the  good  things  of  life,  and  there 
have  been  many  abstract  theories,  and  not  a 
few  actual  experiments,  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
munism,  to  see  if  this  inequality  could  not  be 
removed  and  all  classes  be  put  more  nearly 
upon  the  same  plane.  To  some  extent  this 
may  be  accomplished,  but  absolute  equality  is 
impossible.  Every  man  cannot  be  a  king,  or 
a  president,  or  a  high  officer  of  State,  or  a 
general  in  the  army.  There  must  be  a  variety 
of  occupations.  You  need  houses,  and  yoa 
must  have  men  to  build  thorn.  You  musk 
have  food  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and 
these  wants  require  that  there  should  be  mea 
to  till  the  earth,  and  manufactories  to  weave 
the  cloth  of  which  garments  are  made.  The 
more  civilized  a  country  is,  the  greater  the 
number  of  artificial  wants  that  require  a  olaas  ^^ 
of  skilled  workmen  to  supply  them.  Withoo 
this  variety  of  occupations  civilization  coq' 
not  exist.  And  the  idea  that  because  one^ 
cupation  is  supposed  to  be  more  bonq^jp 
than  others,  all  should  rush  into  that— t^ted, 
should  be  merchants,  or  bankers,  or^  sore 
sional  men — would  upset  the  wholq^t  been 
civilized  society.  the  ]|cAll 

Some  social  reformers  start  ’ 
tion  that,  if  one  man  is  rich  arhich  I  cannot 
the  latter  is  wronged  and  ^  obliteration  of 
my  fortune  to  spend  the  vi^ies.  Paris  with- 
Paris,  and  to  be  a  witneo  landmark  is  as 
in  which  Louis  Philipipn  would  be  without 
hour  after  he  bad  fir  Philadelphia  without 
Tuilleries,  I  stood  ,  The  ground  it  so  long 
sacked  by  the  mob.^  with  grass  plots,  fiow- 
wild.  They  thought  th'  not  surprising  that 
For  days  and  weeks  tAt  should  be  more 
streets  planting  trees  of  In  reminder  of  the 
**  Movrir  pour  {<4  patrie.  ”  Alasd  Bonapartes. 
the  streets  were  running  with  bt  Napoleon, 
the  time  no  theory  was  too  absuii  Napoleon 
cated  by  the  French  revolutionistauing  the 
was  that  Proudhon  published  his  fam|^s.  and 
'*  La  Propriete  e’est  le  Vol”  (Property  tndow 
bery).  True,  there  is  an  injustice  if  on^^  of 
is  made  rich  and  another  poor  by  inequadal 
of  the  law.  All  should  stand  on  the  s«8 
level,  having  the  same  rights,  and  in  th 
sense  being  free  and  equal.  But  that  does  no 
render  it  certain  that  all  will  come  out  equal 
in  the  raoe  of  life,  for  they  differ  in  mental 
capacity  as  much  as  in  their  bodies.  You' 
might  as  well  insist  that  all  men  should  .f 
six  feet  high  as  that  tkey  should  be  endo'  fi 
with  the  same  capacity  for  business  affairs  ;o 
do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  imply  tlx  si 
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rich  man  has  always  more  ability  than  a  poor 
man.  Wealth  may  be  due  to  special  advan¬ 
tages.  A  rich  man’s  son  inherits  it  to  begin 
with,  which  gives  him  a  start,  that  others  do 
not  have.  He  has  a  business  prepared  for  him 
— a  business  which  may  have  taken  his  father 
a  lifetime  to  create.  All  these  things  smooth 
his  road  to  fortune.  They  make  that  easy  for 
him  which  is  hard  for  others.  But  even 
without  these  advantages,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  all  men  on  a  dead  level.  Tou 
mi^ht  as  well  plant  a  grove  of  trees,  and  ex¬ 
pect  that  all  should  grow  to  the  game  height. 
The  oak  will  be  an  oak,  and  spread  its  arms 
abroad ;  and  the  elm  will  lift  its  mighty  crown 
toward  heaven ;  while  the  weeping  willow 
will  droop  toward  the  earth  as  if  mourning 
for  the  dead. 

I  fThis  being  so,  there  will  always  be  rich 
/men  and  poor  men.  Our  Saviour  said,  “The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you. "  Even  in  the 
most  prosperous  communities,  where  all  are 
well-off,  there  will  still  be  employers  and  em 
ployed— a  class  of  capitalists  and  a  laboring 
class,  and  the  practical  question  to  be  re¬ 
solved  is, \ What  is  the  right,  just,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  relation  which  ought  to  exist  between 
them  ? 

This  question  is  brought  before  us  every 
time  that  there  is  a  strike  in  some  business— 
a  crisis  which,  alas  I  comes  but  too  often,  for 
they  are  constantly  breaking  out,  and  run 
wild,  like  epidemics.  Now  it  is  a  strike 
among  the  coal  miners,  and  now  among  the 
men  in  the  iron  foundries,  and  so  on ;  all  of 
which  have  generally  but  one  result:  they 
run  their  course  to  the  point  of  exhaustion, 
when  the  weaker  side  gives  in,  and  after  this 
long  idleness,  the  men  go  back  to  work,  but 
sore,  angry,  and  bitter,  and  ready,  as  soon  as 
they  regain  strength,  to  begin  another  strug¬ 
gle.  Is  not  this  a  pitiful  experience?  Is  there 
not  some  way  to  save  all  this  bad  blood,  and 
to  make  employers  and  employed  feel  that 
their  interests  are  truly  one? 

The  first  thing  is  that  both  parties — rich 
and  poor,  employer  and  employed — should  un¬ 
derstand  their  rights  and  their  duties.  Here 
a  stalwart  workman,  of  giant  frame,  twenty- 
e  years  old.  He  is  no  man’s  slave.  He  is 
iwn  master,  to  go  where  he  will,  to  choose 
employment,  and  to  fix  the  wages  at 
e  will  work.  But  though  no  man  can 
he  can  bind  himself,  to  do  certain 
rtain  time,  and  for  a  certain  sura, 
ade  this  contract  of  his  own  free 
ight  to  break  it.  He  may  be 
ges  the  next  day.  But  no 
e  has  pledged  his  word,  and 
When  the  contract  ex¬ 
better  bargain,  if  he 
l^ould  be  too  honest 
tllb  obligation  which 
He  takes  his  labor,  as 
better,  for  worse;  for 
in  sickness  and  health ; 
iuse  his  wife  is  an  invalid, 
ITe  her,  would  be  branded  as  a 
relations  of  business  are  not  so 
the  obligation  they  impose  ought 
^rded  as  sacred.  I  speak  thus  plainly 
there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  shocking 
of  looseness  among  workingmen  as  to 
obligations  to  keep  a  contract  if  they  do 
ft  find  it  to  their  advantage.  They  are  but 
ready  to  seek  some  excuse  for  getting  out 
£>f  it.  This  is  a  betrayal  of  trust,  of  which  no 
'  man  who  respects  himself  should  be  guilty. 

We  are  quite  ready  enough  to  see  the  eva¬ 
sions  of  others,  if  the  odium  can  be  put  upon 
.Jhoee  of  another  race;  upon  Chinamen,  for 
pie,  who,  I  must  confess,  are  some  times 
ittle  slippery.  Some  years  since,  I  was  go- 
round  the  world,  and  landed  in  Hong 
kng,  where,  there  being  no  carriages,  my 


niece  and  myself  were  taken  up,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  in  chairs,  that 
were  suspended  on  the  shoulders  of  coolies — 
two  stout  fellows  for  each  of  us,  who  started 
off  in  a  quick,  military  step,  while  we  enjoyed 
the  novel  experience.  But  this  was  abated 
when  suddenly  the  rascals  set  us  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  would  not  budge  an 
inch  without  extra  pay !  As  we  were  at  their 
mercy,  we  could  do  nothing  but  surrender, 
and  they  took  us  to  our  hotel,  when  wo  turned 
them  over  to  the  Parsee.  who  kept  it,  who  was 
quite  a  match  for  them.  This  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  Heathen  Chinee. 

In  another  case  we  were  in  the  power  of 
Hindoos.  We  had  been  spending  a  week  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  when  we  would 
come  back  to  civilization,  were  brought  out 
by  native  bearers,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
it  took  seventy-five  men  to  get  us  out  of  that 
place.  But  the  distance  was  forty-two  miles, 
and  required  five  relays  of  fifteen  men  each, 
who  carried  us  through  in  the  night,  over  a 
mountain,  through  a  forest  that  was  full  of 
wild  beasts,  leopards,  and  tigers,  which  they 
scared  away  by  flaming  torches.  Some  would 
have  thought  it  a  great  proof  of  courage  to 
trust  ourselves  to  such  savages,  but  I  was  as 
safe  there  as  I  am  in  this  pulpit,  for  they 
were  bound  to  us  by  a  contract,  with  a  vigi¬ 
lant  police  behind  it.  They  might  indeed 
have  killed  us  and  thrown  us  into  the  forest, 
but  if  they  bad  touched  a  hair  of  our  heads, 
the  whole  power  of  India  would  have  pursued 
them  till  every  man  was  brought  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  I  learned  that  night  how  good  it  was  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  gracious  to 
say  that  I  found  how  faithful  were  these  poor 
Hindoos  to  the  very  letter  of  their  contract  to 
bring  us  safely  to  the  haven  where  we  would 
be.  Surely  American  workmen  will  not  be 
less  faithful  to  the  obligations  of  contracts 
deliberately  made  than  those  ignorant  hea¬ 
thens  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

But  having  said  this  much  of  what  workmen 
owe  to  their  employers,  I  now  add  that  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  other  side  which  is  not 
less  sacred.  You  are  a  contractor,  or  a  rail¬ 
way  manager,  but  no  matter  what,  you  are  an 
employer  of  labor.  A  man  comes  to  you  for 
work — he  sells  you  his  labor — the  only  thing 
he  has  to  sell.  He  engages  to  do  a  specified 
amount  of  labor,  to  work  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  for  a  certain  pay.  The  first  thing  is  to 
make  a  bargain.  This  seems  a  very  simple 
matter.  So  it  is  to  hire  a  man  for  a  single 
job.  But  if  you  wish  to  engage  a  man  for 
regular  and  steady  work,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  what  are  “fair  wages”  for  there  are 
many  elements  that  must  enter  into  the  calcu¬ 
lation.  An  employer  cannot  always  afford  to 
pay  the  same  wages,  for  the  market  fiuctu- 
ates  so  that  what  be  is  glad  to  pay  at  one 
time,  he  could  not  pay  at  another  without 
loss,  and  perhaps  financial  ruin.  I  do  not  en¬ 
ter  into  these  particulars,  but  whoever  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  what  is  right  can  soon  figure  out 
what  is  fair  and  equitable.  Certainly  no  man 
or  woman  can  be  expected  to  work  at  starva¬ 
tion  wages.  The  hien  who  run  the  slop  shops 
in  New  York,  and  who  keep  poor  sewing 
women  “slaving”  from  morning  to  night,  in 
cellars  and  garrets,  making  shirts  for  twelve 
cents  apiece,  are  as  cruel  as  any  slave  mas¬ 
ters  ever  were.  True,  they  say  that  they  can 
get  the  work  done  at  that  price,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter;  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  poor,  and  draining  the  very  life 
blood  from  the  veins  of  the  emaciated 
women  who  are  dying  by  inches,  and  who 
will  come  up  before  Ood  in  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  lift  up  their  pale  faces  and  shrunken 
hands  for  a  witness  against  their  inhuman 
employers.  Wages,  then,  should  be  living 


wages,  and  by  living  wages  I  do  not  mean 
merely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  to¬ 
gether,  but  that  should  enable  a  man  to  live 
decently. 

Such  being  the  wages  fixed,  the  next  thing 
is  that  they  should  be  paid.  It  was  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  wages  that  were  due  that  called 
down  the  warning  of  the  text:  “Behold,  the 
hire  of  the  laborers  which  have  reaped  down 
your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud 
crietb :  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have 
reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth.”  Of  all  the  kinds  of  fraud  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  days,  the 
meanest  is  cheating  poor  laborers  out  of  their 
wages.  If  a  man  suffers  a  wreck  of  fortune, 
so  that  he  cannot  pay  all  his  debts,  at  least 
let  him  pay  his  workmen,  for  to  them  daily 
wages  means  daily  bread  ;  to  rob  them  of  their 
hard  earnings,  is  to  take  the  food  out  of  their 
children’s  mouths.  But  there  are  different 
ways  of  paying  wages.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  be  paid  at  some  time.  They  should  be 
paid  regularly  and  promptly.  A  dollar  a  day 
is  considered,  in  good  times,  as  low  wages  for 
a  common  laborer;  but  it  is  better  if  it  is  sure 
to  be  paid  when  the  sun  goes  down  than  a 
dollar  and  a  half  paid  some  time  or  other, 
next  week,  or  a  month  hence,  for  which  the 
laborer  has  to  go  and  go  again,  until  he  feels 
as  if  he  were  a  beggar  rather  than  a  man 
claiming  only  that  which  is  due  him.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  indifference  which  some,  who 
call  themselves  honest  men,  and  even  good 
men,  show  in  this  matter;  at  the  easy  and 
careless  manner  in  which  they  say  to  the 
laborer’s  humble  request:  “Let  him  wait.” 
Indeed  1  but  he  cannot  wait ;  he  must  eat  to 
live ;  and  he  must  have  money  to  buy  food, 
and  it  is  a  cruel  and  a  shameful  thing  to  de¬ 
prive  him  for  a  day  or  an  hour  of  that  which 
is  justly  his^due. 

But,  perhaps,  some  who  hear  me  take  com¬ 
fort  in  thinking  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
this  reproach,  and  inwardly  thank  God  that 
they  are  not  as  other  men  are.  They  say:  “We 
pay  our  men  Saturday  night ;  every  man  goes 
home  with  bis  money  in  his  pocket.  ”  So  far 
is  well,  it  shows  that  you  deal  justly  and  hon¬ 
orably,  although  it  cannot  be  claimed  as  a 
very  high  degree  of  virtue  to  do  that  which 
it  would  be  very  unjust  not  to  do.  But  still, 
in  these  days  when  we  hear  of  so  many  cases 
of  defrauding  poor  men  of  their  little  all,  it 
is  pleasant  to  record  these  instances  which 
show  the  high  American  sense  of  integrity 
and  honor. 

When  you  have  done  this,  you  perhaps 
think  that  you  have  done  all  which  can  be 
asked  of  you  in  your  relation  of  employer  to 
those  whom  you  employ.  But,  no;  so  far 
you  have  done  well,  but  there  is  still  much 
which  you  have  not  done  which  you 
ought  to  have  done;  you  have  kept  the 
law  of  men,  but  you  have  not  fulfilled  the 
law  of  God,  for  that  requires,  not  merely 
justice,  but  kindness.  The  relation  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed  ought  to  be  one  of 
mutual  confidence,  in  which  the  employed 
shall  feel  that  their  employer  is  their  best 
friend — their  adviser,  their  helper,  who  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  them  in  case  of  sickness  or 
trouble,  and  who  is  always  ready  to  help  them. 
Here  it  is  that  the  law  of  Christianity  comes 
in,  and  infuses  all  the  relations  of  life  with  a 
new  spirit,  one  which  removes  all  friction  and 
jars,  and  makes  men  truly  brothers  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  true  position  of  an  employer — of 
one  who  has  a  large  body  of  work  people  un¬ 
der  him — is  that  of  the  friend,  showing  them 
that  his  interests  are  identified  with  theirs ; 
that  they  are  all  one  family,  of  which  he  is 
the  father. 

There  have  been  some  notable  instances  in 
England  and  in  France  of  great  commercial  or 
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manufacturing  establishments,  in  which  each 
workman  was  a  partner  in  the  concern,  and 
had  a  small  interest  in  its  prodts.  This  madcr 
all  contented,  and  sometimes  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employer.  For,  if  there 
came  bad  times,  in  which  the  profits  were 
small,  the  workmen  submitted  willingly  to  a 
reduction  of  wages,  knowing  that  when  good 
times  came  again  they  would  share  in.the  re¬ 
turning  prosperity.  The  same  principle  has 
been  introduced  in  some  establishments  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  has  worked  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  employers  and  employed. 

But  without  this  principle  of  partnership, 
employers  have  shown  that  strict  justice, 
joined  with  kindness,  is  the  truest  wisdom. 
Near  Paris  there  is  a  little  village  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  has  built  houses  for  his  workmen,  seeing 
to  it  personally  that  every  cottage,  however 
sdiall,  is  clean  and  comfortable.  The  poorest 
workmen,  those  who  from  want  of  skill  re¬ 
ceive  the  smallest  wages,  still  are  not  obliged 
to  live,  as  do  many  of  the  French  peasants,  in 
houses  no  better  than  stables.  Each  family 
has  one  little  spot,  which  is  clean  and  decent, 
which  is  their  home.  Then  there  are  schools 
for  the  children,  provision  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  village 
church,  at  which  rich  and  poor  meet  together, 
and  feel  that  God  is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 
Here  is  practical  Christianity  —  the  law  of 
human  brotherhood — applied  to  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life. 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  this 
policy  in  small  establishments.  One  who  has 
but  a  few  bands  cannot  build  a  village  for 
them,  but  the  spirit  which  animates  such  an 
industrial  colony  may  be  carried  into  all 
kinds  of  business,  with  the  same  happy  re¬ 
sults. 

While  speaking  thus  of  the  obligations  of 
employers,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  obliga¬ 
tions  are  on  one  side.  Far  from  it.  The  em¬ 
ployed  are  to  make  their  employer’s  interests 
their  own.  They  are  to  be  a  sort  of  police, 
watching  over  his  establishment,  guarding  it 
from  any  danger,  and  the  owner  from  any 
loss— in  a  word,  working  heartily  for  his  in¬ 
terests  as  he  looks  out  for  theirs. 

If  such  a  spirit  as  this  could  be  carried  out, 
we  should  have  an  ideal  state  of  society. 
There  would  be  no  strikes,  and  none  of  the 
spirit  which  leads  to  strikes ;  no  bitter  hatred 
of  the  rich  by  the  poor ;  no  combination  of 
workmen  to  compel  justice  from  their  em¬ 
ployers  ;  no  combination  of  capitalists  to  crush 
out  their  restless  and  uneasy  and  turbulent 
employes.  If  differences  arose,  they  would 
be  adjusted  by  the  peaceful  method  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  This  is  not  a  Quixotic  idea ;  it  is 
both  reasonable  and  practical.  It  is  one  which 
has  been  tried  in  England  on  many  occasions, 
with  entire  success.  How  much  better  is  this 
than  a  strike,  which  means  open  war,  and  in 
which  the  only  question  is  which  side  can  hold 
out  the  longest. 

“But,"  say  some  who  are  very  wise  in  these 
matters,  “your  theories  of  social  regeneration 
are  very  fine,  of  a  time  when  universal  love 
shall  take  the  place  of  universal  selfishness, 
and  men  seek  for  others’  good  as  they  now 
seek  for  their  own.  But  all  these  are  mere 
fancies,  idle  dreams.  Business  must  be  done 
on  business  principles,  and  your  fine-spun 
theories  have  no  place  in  business  or  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.”  In  face  of  all  this,  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  if  these  rules  are  to  prevail  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  there  will  come  an  ex¬ 
plosion  that  will  tear  society  to  pieces.  Socie¬ 
ty  has  been  “run"  on  business  principles ;  that 
is,  on  principles  of  universal  selfishness,  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  the  result  is  immeas¬ 
urable  poverty,  want,  and  suffering.  And 
now  it  must  be  moulded  on  different  prinoi- 1 
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pies— on  Ooepel  principles  -or  there  is  nothing 
before  us  but  chaos  and  ruin.^  Christianity 
fs  the  cure,  and  the  only  cure,  for  all  the 
ills  of  society.  It  is  only  as  the  innate  selfish¬ 
ness  of  man  is  expelled  by  the  love  of  God 
that  we  come  to  feel  that,  whatever  may  be 
our  differences  here,  differences  of  endowment 
or  of  position,  we  have  one  Father,  and  that 
all  men  are  brethren.  Let  this  spirit  pervade 
society,  and  all  strife  and  hatred  will  dissolve 
and  melt  away. 

But  whether  Christianity  or  Anarchy  is  to 
gain  the  victory,  is  the  problem— a  problem  as 
yet  far  from  solved.  And  the  great  question 
for  us  upon  whom  these  last  days  are  come — 
who  live  in  this  end  of  the  ages,  this  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century — is  whether, 
with  all  these  dangers  confronting  us,  dangers 
to  faith,  even  to  faith  in  God ;  dangers  to 
public  morality,  dangers  to  society  itself, 
there  is  still,  left  in  this  poor  old  world  of 
ours,  sick  and  weary  of  all  its  suffering  and 
sin,  enough  of  true  religion  to  save  it. 

LETTERS  FROM  OYER  SEA.  NO.  X. 

Bt  Bev.  Theodore  Xi.  Cuyler 

Pabis,  Jnly  2l8t,  18IM. 

We  left  Geneva  last  Monday  evening  by  the 
sleeping-cars  of  the  express  train.  The  cars 
do  not  equal  our  Pullmans  in  upholstery,  but 
for  ladies  they  are  superior  in  privacy,  for  the 
berths  are  in  little  state  rooms,  as  on  board  of 
a  steamship.  Several  years  have  passed  since 
I  visited  this  brilliant  city,  and  I  find  it  more 
brilliant  than  ever.  Washington  is  the  only 
city  in  our  land  which  can  compare  with  it 
in  smooth,  noiseless  pavements  and  pleasant 
locomotion.  While  the  interiors  of  English 
mansions  contain  more  solid  splendor,  even 
within  smoky  brick  walls,  yet  the  French 
usually  present  the  brightest  exteriors.  Paris 
is  the  most  superb  city  on  the  outside  in  the 
world.  What  tact  and  skill  these  French  folk 
have  in  making  the  most  of  every  thing  I  It 
is  playfully  said  that  a  French  lady  can  get  up 
an  elegant  party  on  three  lemons  I  We  have 
found  very  pleasant  and  homelike  quarters  at 
the  Hotel  Binda,  on  the  corner  of  Rue 
D’Echelle  and  the  Avenue  de  L’Opera.  Its 
proprietor,  Mr.  Binda,  was  once  with  Del- 
monico  in  New  York,  and  he  regales  his 
guests  —  who  are  mostly  Americans  —  with 
characteristic  American  dishes. 

The  first  place  towards  which  I  set  my  face 
after  our  arrival,  was  the  noble  new  building 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
which  was  dedicated  a  few  weeks  ago.  It 
cost  a  million  of  franca  ($200,000),  and  was 
built  mainly  by  the  energy  and  liberality  of 
my  good  American  brother,  Mr.  James 
Stokes,  who  has  been  created  a  Knight  of 
the  “Legion  of  Honor.”  One  or  two  rich 
Protestant  bankers  here  also  made  generous 
contributions.  The  building  is  at  No  14  Rue 
de  Trevise,  in  a  central  locality.  It  is  five 
stories  high.  In  the  basement  is  a  gymnasium 
that  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try;  and  on  the  upper  fioor  is  e  dining-hall 
and  several  sleeping  apartments  for  young 
men.  On  the  three  intermediate  fioors  are  a 
large  lecture-hall,  a  library,  a  reading-room, 
and  several  rooms  for  Bible  classes,  prayer- 
meetings,  and  other  Christian  and  social  uses. 
The  Association  has  nine  hundred  members, 
mostly  French.  The  Department  of  Physical 
Culture  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Melville 
Rideout  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Stokes  has  rendered 
a  vast  service  by  placing  in  this  most  popular 
of  all  European  resorts  a  good  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  we  Americans  build  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  structures,  and 
the  way  in  which  we  manage  them.  The  old 
world  has  borrowed  a  great  many  good  things 
from  us  besides  temperance  and  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies. 


On  the  first  evening  after  our  arrival  we 
were  gladdened  by  a  call  from  our  beloved 
brother.  Dr.  Edward  Thurber  and  his  good 
wife.  Since  the  time  when  Dr.  Edward  N. 
Kirk  established  the  American  Chapel  here — 
more  than  half  a  century  ago — many  able  and 
devoted  ministers  have  had  the  pastoral  charge 
of  this  chapel.  None  of  them  has  thrown 
more  of  spiritual  ardor  and  energy  into  this 
important  work  than  Brother  Thurber.  He  is 
clearly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  And 
what  a  place  for  vitally  important  and  far- 
reaching  spiritual  influence  it  is !  Preaching 
the  blessed  Gospel  every  Sabbatb  to  our  coun¬ 
trymen  who  are  visiting  Paris  is  but  a  fraction 
of  his  work.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
young  Americans  who  are  here  pursuing  their 
studies  in  art,  literature,  medicine,  etc.,  and 
this  city  swarms  with  sensual  temptations  and 
all  sorts  of  ungodly  influences.  These  young 
men  need  a  religious  home  and  an  anchorage 
and  to  be  reached  in  their  own  tongue.  Dr. 
Thurber  has  a  good,  well-located  chapel  for 
his  Sabbath  morning  services,  and  that  is  all. 
He  has  no  lecture-room  for  mid-week  ser¬ 
vices,  no  quarters  for  his  Ladies’  Benevolent 
Society  or  for  prayer-meetings,  and  no  social 
parlors  in  which  he  can  congregate  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  he  wants  to  reach  1  He  labors  under 
prodigious  disadvantages  which  he  as  a  for¬ 
mer  pastor  of  a  successful  church  in  America 
feels  most  keenly.  It  is  very  helpful  to  him 
tliat  some  wealthy  American  churches  rent 
pews  in  his  chapel ;  but  that  whole  grand  en¬ 
terprise  ought  to  be  endowed  with  a  perma¬ 
nent  fund  of  not  less  than  $100,000;  and  ap 
additional  building  ought  to  be  provided  for 
various  uses  during  the  week.  Oh,  that  some 
large-hearted  American  Christian  would  do 
for  that  chapel  what  Mr.  Stokes  has  so  nobly 
done  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion!  It  would  be  an  investment  for  Jesus 
Christ  that  would  yield  as  solid  spiritual  re¬ 
sults  as  those  achieved  by  the  world-known 
McAll  Missions. 

Paris  grows  at'a  rapid  pace ;  its  present 
population  has  almost  reached  three  millions. 
The  Evangelical  French  churches,  under  the 
charge  of  Pastor  Appia,  Theodore  Monod,  and 
other  zealous  workers  do  not  command  very 
large  congregations  as  to  numbers.  Their 
work  is  to  be  weighed  rather  than  counted. 
The  death  of  the  eloquent  Bersier  was  a  sore 
loss  to  evangelical  truth  which  has  not  been 
replaced.  Dr.  Gregg  is  carrying  on  the  McAll 
missions  admirably. 

There  is  one  thing  here  to  which  I  cannot 
get  aoenstomed,  and  that  is  the  obliteration  of 
the  old  palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  Paris  with¬ 
out  that  famous  historic  landmark  is  as 
strange  to  me  as  London  would  be  without 
Westminster  Abbey  or  Philadelphia  without 
Independence  Hall.  The  ground  it  so  long 
occupied  is  now  covered  with  grass  plots,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  statuary.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  republican  government  should  be  more 
than  willing  to  obliterate  this  reminder  of  the 
effete  dynasties  of  Bourbons  and  Bonapartes. 

I  recall  a  birthday  of  the  First  Napoleon, 
thirty-two  years  ago.  when  Louis  Napoleon 
rode  up  to  the  Tuilleries  after  reviewing  the 
“Army  of  Italy"  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie  stood  in  the  window 
above,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  company  of 
courtiers.  That  was  the  heyday  of  imperial 
charlatanerie.  Now  the  poor  old  Empress 
lingers  on,  shattered  in  body  and  mind,  the 
mere  wreck  of  departed  glory  and  detested 
by  the  French  people  as  the  chief  instigator  of 
the  disastrous  Franco- German  war. 

The  new  President,  Casimir  Perier,  removed 
into  his  official  mansion  this  week.  Popular 
as  he  is,  he  has  no  easy  task  before  him,  with 
a  fanatical  party  of  radical  extremists  to 
oppose  him,  and  that  Vesuvius  of  anarchical 
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socialism  rumbling  with  a  constant  menace  of 
eruption.  Still  I  firmly  believe  that  France 
will  not  see  another  monarchy.  What  she 
needs  most  is  more  Gospel,  and  more  of  the 
good  old  Huguenot  blood  in  her  veins. 

In  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Luxemberg  I  saw 
paintings  by  four  or  five  Americans — Sargent, 
Whistler,  Walter  Gay,  and  one  other.  That 
brilliant  artist,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Bridgman — 
who  was  once  a  Sunday  school  boy  in  our 
Lafayette  avenue  Church— is  absent  at  Vichy 
for  the  improvement  of  his  health.  He  has 
risen  to  fame  and  fortune,  but  a  pleasant  let¬ 
ter  from  him  proves  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
his  old  pastor.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  I 
was  delighted  to  see  the  gigantic  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  which  was  set  out  there  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago.  The  diameter  of  its  dark 
green  foliage  could  not  be  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  But  the  most  charming  sight  in 
the  Jardin  was  the  large  number  of  mothers 
sitting  under  the  trees  with  their  needle  work, 
while  their  children  were  playing  among  the 
fiowers  or  watching  the  birds  and  beasts  in 
the  zoological  department  of  the  vast  garden. 
The  French  are  a  gay,  cheerful  people,  fond 
of  out  door  life  and  easily  amused.  Their  con¬ 
sumption  of  wine  is  enormous ;  and  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  and  of  absinthe  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  I  found  also  in  Geneva  that  Scotch 
and  Irish  whiskey  was  exposed  for  sale  in 
large  quantities.  One  compensation  for  the 
poverty  of  the  lower  classes  is  that  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  the  costlier  imported  alco¬ 
holic  drinks.  Our  stay  in  Paris  has  been 
very  brief,  but  full  of  enjoyment.  Let  all 
good  Americans  cease  not  to  pray  for  the 
greatest  of  our  sister  republics. 

OCEAN  TOIL  AND  SPORT. 

8t  BoUin  A.  Bswrer,  D.D. 

Two  realms  distinct  and  separate  meet  here 
on  the  shore.  The  industries  of  the  sea  differ 
almost  totally  from  those  on  the  land,  and 
when  you  go  out  for  pleasure  or  for  game  on 
the  ocean,  you  feel  sure  that  you  have  left  one 
world  behind  and  entered  upon  another.  It  is 
a  step,  short  as  across  that  line  of  surf,  and 
swift  as  the  launching  of  a  boat.  You  rise  a 
little  earlier  some  day  and  find  the  fisherman 
making  ready.  There  is  a  place  for  you,  and 
when  the  strong  hands  have  given  one  shove 
into  the  breakers  and  a  few  sharp  strokes  of 
the  oars,  the  border  is  crossed,  the  new  world 
has  possession  of  you,  the  new  life  has  begun. 
One  can  find  nowhere  else  so  ready  a  transi¬ 
tion,  so  radical  a  change,  by  just  a  single  step. 
There  you  are  in  plain  sight  and  yet  just  as 
separate  as  you  wiU  be  when  your  boat  is  a 
"black  dot  on  the  dawn”  in  the  wider  inter¬ 
vals  of  distance.  To  those  on  the  shore  you 
are  the  inhabitant  of  another  region,  though 
but  a  moment  since  you  were  by  their  side. 
To  you  out  there  on  the  sea,  they  whom  you 
have  just  left  are  separate  and  apart  as  though 
you  had  always  been  strangers.  All  kindly 
signals  of  mutual  recognition  are  mystical  and 
suggestive  of  the  ultimate  farewells.  The  fad¬ 
ing  shore  line  and  the  far  horizon  line  toward 
which  you  sail  are  alike  the  limits  of  a  bound¬ 
less  separation. 

It  is  this  close  touch  of  the  infinite  possibil¬ 
ities  of  change,  upon  our  sensibility,  that  gives 
such  depth  of  emotion,  such  a  singular  thrill 
of  unspeakable  interest,  to  our  study  of  all  life 
and  movement  on  the  great  open  ocean  high¬ 
way.  The  ships  that  rise  to  view  so  quietly 
and  anon  vanish  silently  from  our  sight  are 
wonderful  as  the  stars  in  the  vast  i^oes  of 
the  sky,  with  the  added  consciousness  of  a 
known  human  habitation  out  there  on  the 
deep,  a  fellowship  of  spirits  that  is  not  conjec¬ 
tured,  but  actual  and  well  understood.  Every 
shift  of  the  sails  or  of  the  veseel’s  course  tells 
us  something  of  a  human  porpose,  gives  token 


of  aims  and  hopes,  of  plan  and  struggle,  of 
possible  success  or  disappointing  and  disastrous 
failure.  This  study  of  ocean  life  is  simply  a 
distinct  revelation  of  all  human  employment 
or  endeavor  without  the  distractions  of  noise 
or  the  tumult  of  the  crowd.  No  wonder  that 
you  gaze  long  and  lose  yourself  in  the  scene. 
That  new  world  is  also  a  real  world.  You 
hold  it  to  your  heart  as  a  mother  hugs  her 
child.  The  cloud  that  throws  one  of  your 
ships  into  the  shadow  falls  on  your  heart  like 
a  personal  loss ;  the  sudden  gale  that  careens 
one  and  another  of  them  strains  on  your 
nerves  as  if  they  were  strung  from  keel  to 
main-truck  of  every  one  in  sight ;  and  when  a 
summer  storm  swoops  fiercely  upon  your  fieet, 
you  watch  how  they  weather  it,  as  if  your  life 
hung  in  the  event.  So  one’s  sympathies  broad¬ 
en  in  eight  of  life  on  the  sea.  The  intimate 
sense  of  human  brotherhood  gains  force  in  the 
heart  of  him  who  stands  on  the  shore,  as  it 
does  when  he  stands  by  a  grave.  This  is  the 
religion  of  the  sea-shore.  The  ocean  quickens 
every  sane  quality  of  body  and  soul  if  you 
come  to  its  side  with  soberness  and  give  your¬ 
self  to  its  teaching  with  docility.  We  stand  in 
the  presence  of  the  sea  as  in  the  face  of  heaven 
itself.  This  narrow  dividing  line  of  sand  and 
surf  Is  a  veritable  judgment-bar. 

The  great  problems  of  society  become  very 
vivid  and  much  simplified  for  your  thought 
here  by  the  ocean.  Here  are  the  toilers,  and 
along  the  same  sea-paths  the  sportsmen  sail. 
Beside  the  great  steamer  you  will  see  a  pleasure- 
boat  steaming  along,  like  a  picnic  coach  party 
beside  the  groaning  wagons  of  traffic.  There 
should  be  no  strife  between  them.  The  sailor 
that  makes  a  port  every  night  and  lies  quiet  in 
harbor  when  the  weather  is  bad,  may  be  just 
as  good  a  seaman  as  the  one  that  does  not  see 
land  from  one  end  of  his  voyage  to  the  other. 
There  is  just  as  much  call  for  fine  quality  in 
the  summer  yachtsman  as  in  the  all-season 
merchantman.  True  value  shows  itself  by 
meeting  the  conditions  of  service.  On  the 
coast  of  England  are  displayed  to-day  the  sim¬ 
ple  splendors  of  skill,  and  courage  to  face  de¬ 
feat  in  a  friendly  contest  of  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  shipwrights  and  yachtsmen.  The  strife 
between  rival  lines  of  ocean  steamships  is  the 
same,  with  the  emphasis  of  business.  The 
dash  of  Japanese  war-ships  into  the  armored 
fieet  of  China  is  the  same,  with  the  terrible 
emphasis  of  war.  There  is  really  no  dividing 
line  between  toilers  of  one  sort  and  another 
sort,  such  as  to  make  them  enemies.  You 
that  fish  for  fun  and  he  who  fishes  for  a  living 
can  go  in  the  same  boat,  and  each  attain  his 
object.  You  have  a  better  time  of  it  if  you 
keep  good  friends.  The  socialism  of  the  sea  is 
a  free  course  and  good  fellowship  all  the  way. 
The  great  shops  of  toil  are  only  great  ships  on 
the  sea  of  labor.  There  is  a  holiday  for  every 
steady  workman.  The  pleasure  boatman  of 
to-day  may  be  the  stoker  feeding  the  fires  of 
business  to-morrow.  All  conditions  in  life  are 
but  the  incidental  relations  of  men  whom  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  and  redeemed  with 
one  everlasting  Love. 

We  had  a  lesson  of  the  dignity  which  all  la¬ 
bor  gains  when  it  is  studied  from  the  "shore.” 
We  saw  in  the  night  the  signal  lights  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  at  anchor  off  the  coast,  burning  clear  till 
the  dawn  made  them  pale  and  pass  away. 
They  might  have  been  on  a  great  ship  or  a 
man-of-war.  Those  lights  watched  over  hu¬ 
man  lives  as  God’s  love  watches  over  lu.  It 
was,  the;  told  us  later,  "only  a  fisherman  lying 
in  wait  for  moss-bunkers,”  but  no  ship  on  any 
sea  had  more  "  still  grandeur”  out  there  off  the 
darkened  coast.  The  ocean  gives  its  dignity 
to  everything  that  sails  upon  it.  Humanity  is 
great  and  grand  only  as  it  moves  along  the 
vast  plains  of  the  design  and  goodness  of  the 
Infinite  Creator. 


ONE  ISSUE  AT  A  TIME. 

Bt  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols  compliments  my 
adroitness  at  the  expense  of  my  honesty,  and 
that  fact  alone  would  justify  me  in  asking 
space  for  a  reply.  Besides  this,  the  attitude 
of  his  article  (The  Evangelist,  August  2nd), 
is  so  distinctly  that  of  the  "middle  party”  in 
the  Church,  that  it  deserves  consideration. 

The  charge  of  adroitly  changing  the  issue 
before  the  Church  is  expanded  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“What  right  has  Professor  Smith  to  confine 
the  battle  to  this  point?  By  what  warrant 
does  he  dismiss  in  a  paragraph  the  third  charge 
brought  against  him  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati,  as  identical  with  the  second,  and 
insist  that  the  question  of  inerrancy  is  the 
only  one  up  for  debate?  The  truth  is,  the 
second  and  third  charges  are  not  identical.  It 
is  rightly  held  that  not  historic  infallibility, 
but  historic  truattoorthiness  underlies  any  and 
every  claim  to  inspiration  on  the  part  of  a 
sacred  writer;  and  if  the  Church  does  not 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  this  and 
an  absolute  inerrancy,  it  behooves  her  to  bestir 
herself  and  find  out.  She  need  not  surrender 
inerrancy,  but  she  can  show  what,  by  the 
canons  of  criticism,  is  historically  reliable, 
even  though  inerrancy  be  not  granted ;  and 
when  she  does  this,  the  cheap  triumph  now 
(in  his  own  judgment  and  in  that  of  his 
friends)  enjoyed  by  Professor  Smith,  will  be 
ended.  ” 

Passing  over  the  fling  contained  in  the  word 
"cheap,”  I  must  reply  to  this  that  Mr.  Nichols 
has  light  on  the  Third  Charge  against  me 
which  I  never  had.  It  is  his  contention  that 
that  Charge  makes  the  trustworthiness  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  test  of  orthodoxy.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  jnember  of  any  of  the  courts  before  which 
the  case  was  argued  ever  had  any  such  idea. 
The  Committee  of  Prosecution  never  expressed 
any  such  notion.  I  pointed  out  again  and 
again  that  they  should  put  into  the  Charge 
that  definition  of  inspiration  which  they  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  contained  in  the  Scripture  asser¬ 
tions.  The  only  reply  I  got  was:  "Inspiration 
secures  inerrancy  or  there  is  no  inspiration.” 

Mr.  Nichols  does  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  accused  has  to  meet  the  prosecution  on 
the  charges  which  they  formulate.  I  had  no 
desire  or  intention  to  do  anything  else.  The 
fact  is  that  the  majortiy  in  the  Church  will 
not  hear  of  any  historic  trustworthiness  ex¬ 
cept  inerrancy.  Both  charges  in  my  case 
were  the  expression  of  that  mind  of  the 
majority.  So  far  as  judicial  action  can  make 
it  so,  the  majority  have  made  inerrancy  a  test 
of  orthodoxy. 

One  would  think  that  this  action  raises  a 
single  sharply  defined  issue.  One  would  think 
that  all  men  who  see  that  inerrancy  is  (1)  not 
asserted  by  the  Confession,  (2)  not  clamied  by 
the  Scripture,  and  (8)  untenable  in  fact, 
would  join  to  insist  on  reversing  that  verdict. 
But,  no  I  If  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  for  which  he  is  hanged,  he  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  character,  and  we  are  well  rid  of  him — 
such  is  the  tone  of  many  in  the  Church. 
Outraged  justice,  the  straining  of  the  Con¬ 
fession,  the  unexampled  narrowing  of  our 
terms  of  admission  to  office,  these  arouse  little 
attention  and  almost  no  protest.  The  dread¬ 
ful  critical  radicalism  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr. 
Smith  must  be  punished,  by  foul  means  if  not 
by  fair.  Though  it  be  done  in  contravention 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Briggs 
is  yet  "  well  suspended  from  the  ministry.  ” 
Though  the  trial  was  on  a  wrong  issue,  yet 
Dr.  Smith  is  guilty  all  the  same.  I  quote : 

"Nor  will  careful  consideration  acquit 
Professor  Smith  of  errors  that  strike  at 
the  vitals  of  religion ;  when  he  identifies 
the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  with 
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the  inspiration  of  the,  preacher  of  to-day; 
when  he  holds  that  the  Psalms  are  only  the 
inspired  record  of  uninspired,  or  at  any  rate, 
imperfect  and  faulty,  even  though  exalted, 
human  experience ;  when  he  escribes  to  the 
Chronicles  a  bias  which  would  make  a  secular 
historian  untrustworthy  (especially  when  we 
remember  what  a  part  the  discrediting  of  the 
chronicler  plays  in  the  documentary  bypothe-  ^ 
sis  of  the  Pentateuch)  ;  and  when  ‘he  main¬ 
tains  that  the  value  of  his  (the  chronicler’s) 
book,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  what  is  to  be 
read  “  between  the  lines.  ”  To  think  that  these 
views  are  within  the  liberty  allowed  by  the 
Standards,  because  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy 
is  not  fundamental,  is  simply  to  show  that  a 
false  issue  has  been  forced  upon  the  mind.  ” 

Here  is  a  court  which  has  tried  and  convict¬ 
ed  me  on  four  distinct  charges,  on  no  one  of 
which  have  I  been  put  on  my  defence  or  had 
opportunity  to  argue  the  law.  (I  might  say 
that  even  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  refused 
to  sustain  the  specification  on  the  Psalms 
which  is  here  reproduced.) 

I  do  not  care  to  characterize  this  procedure 
or  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  What  I  am 
here  trying  to  do  is  to  point  out  that  this  is 
the  fatal  weakness  of  the  alleged  Middle  Party. 
Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  such  a  party. 
They  do  not  believe  in  inerrancy,  but  they 
wish  to  see  “critical  radicalism”  condemned. 
So  long  as  they  try  to  do  the  two  things  at 
one  stroke,  they  simply  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  extreme  conservatives.  What  they  should 
do  ia,  first  insist  that  no  man  shall  he  condemned 
on  a  false  issue.  Then  when  the  inerrancy 
matter  is  settled,  the  four  other  charges  (and 
as  many  more  as  the  occasion  calls  for)  can 
be  formulated  and  duly  tried.  The  conserva¬ 
tives  will  gladly  help  Mr.  Nichols  prosecute  as 
many  deniers  of  trustworthiness  as  he  can 
find.  The  Church  will  not  be  committed  to 
critical  radicalism  even  if  the  inerrancy  de¬ 
cisions  are  reversed.  But  this  these  brethren 
refuse  to  see. 

TWO  8KRMONS. 

Having  safely  reached  Yellowstone  Park  on 
the  Saturday  previous.  Dr.  Field  devoted  last 
week  to  that  wonderful  region.  At  least  such 
was  his  plan  when  last  heard  from.  Almost 
constantly  on  the  move,  he  has  not  found  time 
to  write  of  his  travels  of  late,  and  we  hence 
avail,  in  lieu  of  a  letter,  of  his  sermon  preached 
in  Portland  immediately  on  his  return  from 
Alaska,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Daily  Oregonian  of  that  city.  The  Strike  was 
quite  as  threatening  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
farther  East,  and  was  the  one  matter  of  in¬ 
tense  public  interest  when  Dr.  Field  arrived 
at  Tacoma,  and  took  a  train,  only  the  day  be¬ 
fore  guarded  by  soldiers,  for  Portland.  His 
theme  was  hence  not  far  to  seek ;  and  surely 
the  suggestions  he  thus  offered,  “on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,”  have  a  wide  and  by  no  means 
transient  interest  and  application. 

And  there  being  a  dearth  of  preaching  just 
now,  most  of  our  congregations  providing  for 
a  single  sermon  only  during  these  August  Sab¬ 
baths,  The  Evangelist  makes  bold  to  supply 
the  no  doubt  “aching  void”  by  giving  tivo  ser¬ 
mons  in  its  present  number.  The  other  preach¬ 
er  is  the  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D. ,  the 
popular  pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York.  As  will  be  seen,  his  theme 
is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  discouree  of  Dr. 
Field,  but  nevertheless  one  altogether  timely, 
and  thoroughly  well  handled,  as  is  the  habit 
of  the  preacher.  The  Evangelist  has,  all  things 
considered,  no  apology  to  offer  for  presenting 
these  two  discoifrses  in.  a  single  week,  sure 
that  bpth  will  be  read  a'nd  highly  ap|)reciatetd, 
as  they  deserve  to  beV  by  its  mkhy  re&dSrA:' ' 


INSPIRING  FACTS  IN  FIGURES. 

The  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  has  favored 
us  with  an  advance  page  from  the  coming  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Minutes  containing  a  comparative 
summary  of  results  from  1889  to  1894,  a  glance 
at  which  is  both  encouraging  and  suggestive. 
Some  facts  presented  by  these  figures  impress 
one  as  quite  clearly  indicative  of  the  divine 
favor  toward  our  Church  and  His  blessing  on 
our  faithful  laborers.  Nearly  seventy  -  five 
thousand  additions  on  examination  makes  this 
year  fruitful  in  the  highest  degree  beyond 
any  other,  and  referring  to  Dr.  Roberts’s  re¬ 
capitulation  of  results,  in  The  Evangelist  of 
July  2d,  we  note  a  very  general  and  eveq  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  increase  over  the  whole 
Church.  Such  a  fact  offsets  any  falling  off  in 
money  contributions.  We  find  there  no  occa¬ 
sion  of  discouragement,  as  there  was  little  or 
no  expectation  of  a  different  result.  Set  over 
against  our  spiritual  gains,  these  smaller  gifts 
to  our  Boards  furnish  a  fair  test  of  the  worth 
of  adversity  to  God’s  true  people.  The  sound 
heart  under  trial  brings  forward  its  greater 
qualities.  A  conscientious  man  who  must  cur¬ 
tail  his  money  gifts,  enlarges  his  activity.  He 
puts  more  into  his  prayer  and  service.  Very 
often  one  loves  more  because  be  must  give 
less.  He  who  sitteth  over  against  the  treas¬ 
ury  knoweth  all  these  things.  Somehow,  this 
increase  of  fifteen  thousand  souls  above  any 
former  year’s  harvest  seems  like  the  Master’s 
tender  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
done  what  we  could.  If  this  be  true  of  our 
church  offerings,  then  this  year’s  figures  do 
not  give  the  full  meaning  of  the  sum  total. 
If  this  be  the  use  of  material  loss  and  business 
depression,  then  have  we  cause  to  thank  God 
for  permitting  them. 

Another  cheering  fact  found  in  these  figures 
is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry— one  hundred  and  thirty  over 
any  previous  year,  save  one ;  while  licenses 
and  ordinations  show  a  correspondent  gain. 
It  is  safe  to  judge  the  vitality  of  a  Church  by 
this  movement  of  young  men  into  the  minis¬ 
try.  No  period  of  the  world  has  offered  more 
to  men  of  talent  and  culture,  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  The  man  who  keeps  his  eye  on  a  work 
so  arduous  and  demanding  such  surrender  of 
self,  has  sustaining  grace  direct  from  a  heav 
enly  source.  The  number  of  young  men  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  who  now  choose  the  min¬ 
istry  is  an  assurance  that  faith  is  vivid,  and 
love  all  controlling.  For  this  evidence  of  a 
sound  and  sane  condition  spiritually  we  should 
be  devoutly  glad. 

Other  facts  we  might  name  with  emphasis, 
such  as  the  nearly  equal  number  of  adult  and 
infant  baptisms,  each  an  advance  on  previous 
records ;  the  grand  total  of  our  membership 
nearing  the  million  mark  ;  the  increase  of  fifty 
thousand  in  our  Sunday-school  membership. 
But  we  cease.  This  page  of  figures  is  very 
eloquent.  May  this  great  and  growing  Church 
be  worthy  of  its  noblest  traditions,  nor  fall 
below  the  standards  it  yearly  sets  for  itself. 

Japan  has  now  formally  declared  war  against 
China,  and  thus  far  the  naval  fighting  has 
resulted  greatly  in  her  favor.  The  official 
notification  of  hostilities  was  sent  out  on 
August  Ist.  And  her  antagnist,  the  Emperor 
of  China  has  also  issued  a  proclamation  de¬ 
claring  ac3eptance  of  the  war  thrust  upon  him 
by  Japan  and  throwing  the  blame  for  the 
shedding  of  blood  upon  tbe  Japanese.  The 
emperdr  has  divested  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang 
of  the  yellew  jacket  for  supposed  remisshess 
in  prosecuting  the  war. 


’  TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

We  have  received  from  the  Rev,  James  8. 
Root  of  Rochester  copies  of  a  petition  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  respecting  two 
amendments  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
civil  damage  act,  and  also  of  prohibition. 
The  pamphlet  containing  them  is  an  able  aip- 
gument,  or  brief,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
vention.  We  credit  Pastor  Root  with  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  this  document,  and  congratulate 
him  upon  its  force  and  fulness.  If  we  do  nob 
comply  with  his  request  to  publish  it  in  full, 
the  reason  is  purely  mechanical,  want  of  space, 
and  not  moral,  or  lack  of  purpose.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  “curtailing  the  liquor  traffic.”  We 
will  aid  in  turning  the  search-light  of  public 
thought  and  authoritative  investigation  upon 
it.  We  deplore  the  juggling  of  partisan  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  matter  in  the  past.  And  we  ea¬ 
sily  forecast  the  perplexities  of  politicians 
when  the  people  rise  up  and  demand  an  hon¬ 
est  reform.  This  demand  is  taking  form  and 
finding  expression  all  over  the  land.  All  men 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  means,  but  there  is 
singular  accord  as  to  the  need  of  abating  and 
controlling  the  sale  and  use  of  strong  drink. 

In  a  matter  of  such  urgency  and  practical 
difficulty,  we  do  not  pretend  to  infallible  wis¬ 
dom,  nor  would  we  dictate  a  policy  to  temper¬ 
ance  men.  The  question  is  two  fold  in  char¬ 
acter  and  in  result.  On  its  moral  side  it  re¬ 
solves  itself  readily  into  a  personal  one.  Tbe 
other  side  is  not  so  simple.  When  the  public 
steps  in  to  make  its  claim,  the  dispute  is 
fierce  and  full  of  confusion.  When  drink  pre 
sents  its  demand  on  the  appetite,  one  man  an 
swers.  When  it  strikes  whole  families  with 
woe,  and  whole  communities  with  crime  and 
pauperism,  there  is  a  multitude  to  respond. 
What  is  but  one  of  two  answers  in  the  individ 
ual  case,  becomes  a  confused  outcry  in  the 
public  one.  Probably  no  public  act  or  enact¬ 
ment  will  avail.  Thus  far  no  single,  sweep¬ 
ing  temperance  law  has  ever  proved  thor¬ 
oughly  effective  against  the  assaults  of  passion 
and  politics  combined.  Whatever  is  done  by 
the  authority  of  law  must  have  the  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  respectable  men  and 
women.  The  civil  damage  act  contained  a  true 
principle.  It  was  liable  to  abuse,  but  it  stood  on 
a  right  basis.  We  thinV  that  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink  can  be  held  to  a  costly  measure  of  re 
sponsibility  for  its  public  results.  Gunpowder 
and  dynamite  are  not  without  conditions  of 
sale  and  penalties  for  destructive  explosions. 
A  dealer  who  loads  up  a  man  with  liquor  and 
turns  him  loose  on  his  family  or  his  neighbors 
has  done  something  of  which  the  law  can  very 
properly  take  cognizance.  This  is  reasonable 
ground,  and  public  sentiment  generally  recog 
nizes  it  to  be  so. 

Something  of  this  character  in  an  amend 
ment  to  the  Constitution  ought  to  carry  in  tbe 
Convention  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  and 
would  be  sustained  in  the  long  run  by  tbe  pop 
ular  vote.  Beyond  this  the  great  majority  are 
not  as  yet  prepared  to  go.  The  way  is  not  yet 
clearly  defined  ;  the  practical  difficulties  are  too 
many  and  too  great.  Temperance  men  are 
not  agreed  among  themselves  sufficiently, 
though  we  believe  on  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding.  There  is  wisdom  in  taking 
the  people  into  our  confidence  in  all  mat 
ters  of  reforming  the  public,  or  legislating  for 
their  welfare.  The  trend  of  public  thought  is 
toward  the  correction  of  all  abuses  of  right  or 
power.  If  our  new  Constitution  keeps  abreast 
of  public  sentiment,  it  will  give  ns  at  least  a 
measure  of  safety,  and  at  least  a  partial  redress 
for  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  present  liquor 
traffic.  All  who  approve  the  principle  of  the 
civil  damage  act,  and  would  have  it  incor 
.porated  among  additions  or.  amendments  to 
the  Cqnstitution,  will  do  well  to  say  as  much 
by  word  or  pen  to  their  representative  at 
Albany,'  and  the  sooner  the  better 
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MR.  MeD0U«A.LL*8  PAMPHLKT. 

Talleyrand,  or  some  witty  courtier,  rebuked 
the  King’s  too  lavish  bestowal  of  a  certain 
decoration  by  saying :  “  There  are  two  things 
which  no  man  can  escape — death  and  the  Red- 
Eagle.  ”  So  some  one,  lately  receiving  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  them,  playfully  remarked,  “  Death  and 
the  McDougall  pamphlets  come  to  all.”  Yet, 
as  a  special  pleader,  Mr.  McDougall  is  better 
than  his  pamphlets.  His  personality  is  lost  in 
the  types.  His  style  is  dry  and  rather  com¬ 
mon-place  when  he  prints  his  briefs.  And  the 
glaring  faults  in  his  logic  become  distinct 
when  one  is  free  from  the  influence  of  his 
fluent  utterance  and  assured  manner.  But 
the  main  point  in  dealing  with  the  McDougall 
pamphlets  is  that  his  mind  cannot  be  regarded 
as  judicial  in  any  large  sense.  He  is  always 
the  advocate  of  a  particular  side.  This  is  in 
the  line  of  his  profession  and  training.  He 
has  achieved  success  as  a  corporation  attorney. 
It  was  for  this  that  he  was  made  an  Elder  and 
retained  especially  for  the  side  of  the  prosecu- 
^  tion  of  Professor  Smith.  It  is  to  be  remem - 
I  bered,  therefore,  in  reading  this  last  restate 
(  ment  of  the  “Smith  case”  that  he  took  it  up 
I  as  an  attorney  and  worked  it  for  all  it  was 
worth  in  behalf  of  his  clients.  Now  that  they 
have  their  verdict,  the  present  publication 
seems  to  have  no  other  use  than  as  an  at 
tempt  to  justify  that  verdict  before  the  divid¬ 
ed  sentiment  of  the  Church  and  the  almost 
unanimous  dissent  of  the  Christian  world  out¬ 
side  of  our  Church. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  pamphlet  which  makes 
it  worthy  of  notice  and  deserving  of  free  and 
frank  criticism.  It  is  not  right  that  this 
special  pleader  should  be  suffered  to  pose  as 
the  final  authority  on  the  “faith  of  the  Church” 
and  the  rights  of  our  scholarly  ministers. 
Of  course  if  you  make  your  own  definitions 
and  then  your  own  laws,  your  way  to  execute 
judgment  on  all  that  differ  from  you  is  very 
clear.  That  McDougall  has  neatly  done.  He 
lays  down  the  lines  of  “  orthodoxy”  on  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  Confession  (an  interpre¬ 
tation  now  narrowly  literal  and  again  singular¬ 
ly  figurative),  then  he  lays  down  the  law  that 
whoever  holds  not  to  these  lines  must  be  cast 
out  of  the  ministry  or  his  chair,  and  thence 
he  proceeds  with  much  sententious  and  some 
.  sentimental  speech  to  pronounce  sentence  on 
a  man  and  a  minister  of  our  Church,  “the 
latchet  of  whose  shoe  be  is  not  worthy  to 
unloose. " 

The  plain  truth  about  this  whole  statement 
of  the  “Smith  case”  is  that  it  exposes  the 
prodigious  non-sequitur  on  which  Prof.  Smith 
was  primarily  convicted  by  a  slender  majority 
of  his  Presbytery  (and  even  that  obtained  by 
the  abstention  of  some  of  his  friends  from 
voting  on  some  fancy  of  delicacy),  and  then 
exploits  the  technicalities  of  procedure  under 
which  the  tremendous  blunder  of  the  final 
verdict  was  committed  as  a  solemn  duty. 
First  of  all,  the  assumption  that  only  one  the¬ 
ory  of  inspiration  is  possibly  consistent  with 
our  Standards  and  with  a  due  reverence  for 
the  Word  is  resented  by  the  consensus  of  schol- 
1  ariy  opinion  in  our  Church  and  by  the  free 
I  intelligence  of  all  churches  and  thinkers. 
Next,  to  declare  that  a  man  of  high  character 
and  sound  scholarship  has  no  loyalty  to 
divine  truth  because  he  holds  that  there  are 
some  errors  in  the  Bible,  and  some  evidences 
of  a  dual  authorship  of  one  or  more  books,  is 
a  degree  of  arrogance  for  which  one  who  has 
ntly  come  into  the  notice  or  the  councils 
f  our  Church  should  be  sharply  rebuked, 
he  Assembly  vote  is  no  excuse  for  this  late 
-cathedra  utterance  of  one  party’s  attorney, 
is  a  personal  obtrusion,  a  coming  from  be¬ 


hind  the  fallen  curtain  to  make  demonstrations 
at  the  departing  audience.  We  frankly  turn 
our  backs -until  he  takes  himself  away. 

As  to  Mr.  McDougalPs  views  on  theological 
seminaries,  and  especially  Lane  Seminary,  we 
do  not  care  to  speak.  He  does  not  throw  any 
light  on  how  our  seminaries  can  adopt  a  new 
basis  of  control,  or  how  they  will  be  benefited 
thereby.  And  with  all  the  sorrows  of  Lane 
we  devoutly  wish  she  may  escape  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  such  as  Mr.  McDougall  at  this  cri¬ 
sis  of  her  affairs.  It  is  a  time  when  meddling 
means  exacerbation  of  ills.  Lane  is  liberal, 
without  intolerance  or  excessin  its  liberality. 
Its  endowments  and  its  traditions  are  “  liberal.  ” 
Lane  is  more  than  any  one  man.  The 
liberal  sentiment  of  our  church  always  has 
been  and  should  continue  to  be  represented  in 
its  government  and  faculty.  The  Board  as 
now  constituted  is  sharply  divided  and  it  is 
time  for  extreme  partisans  like  those  whom 
Mr.  McDougall  represents  to  retire.  Let  in 
the  air  and  the  light !  Our  seminaries  can  be 
stifled  by  too  much  management.  The  true 
policy  now  and  always  is  liberty  in  control, 
mutual  confidence  and  brotherly  love. 

A  NEW  ORDER  OF  WOMEN. 

In  a  late  number  of  one  of  our  periodicals, 
published  especially  for  our  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  it  is  asserted  that  a  change  has  come 
over  our  ways  of  regarding  women  which  will 
result  in  the  growth  of  “a  new  order."  The 
new  order  w-ill  not  be  pensioners  upon  the  in¬ 
come  of  father  or  husband,  but  will  be  self- 
supporting  and  independent.  They  will  con¬ 
stitute!  not  a  privileged,  but  a  competitive 
class.  They  will  constitute,  not  the  flower  of 
society,  but  its  trunk. 

Since  reading  this  we  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  why  this  change  in  the  condition  of  cer 
tain  well -to  do  classes  should  be  spoken  of  as 
constituting  “a  new  order  of  women.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  women  of  the  world  have 
from  time  immemorial  performed  their  share 
of  the  hard  work  of  the  world,  and  more.  It 
is  not  a  new  thing  that  Rebecca  should  water 
the  camels  at  the  well,  or  that  Maud  Muller 
should  rake  hay,  or  that  the  Sioux  squaw 
should  erect  the  tepee  and  pound  the  maize. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Evangelist  which  Dr. 
Cuyler  wrote  from  the  Engadine,  he  notes  that 
the  ranks  of  out-of-door  toilers  were  equally 
divided  there  between  the  sexes.  Except  in 
countries  inheriting  chivalrous  traditions  from 
the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages,  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  woman  has  ever 
needed  to  “demand”  a  right  to  work  all  she 
would  or  all  she  could.  An  order  of  self-sup¬ 
porting  women  is  emphatically  not  a  “new” 
order  in  the  world  or  any  part  of  it,  except 
among  certain  limited  classes  of  certain  excep¬ 
tional  nations. 

That  the  daughters  of  well-to-do  families  in 
America  are  going  more  largely  into  the  ranks 
of  wage-earners  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  this 
I  required  no  new  theory  of  woman ’s  rights,  nor 
I  is  it  the  result  of  any  new  philosophy.  It  is 
the  simple  result  of  wants  that  increase  faster 
than  wages.  The  parson  is  no  longer  “  passing 
rich  on  twenty  pounds  a  year.”  Books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  outings,  all  cost  money.  The  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  poor  have  always  toiled  for  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life ;  the  daughters  of  the  well-to- 
do  have  begun  to  toil  to  increase  life’s  com¬ 
forts.  That  is  all  the  change  amounts  to. 
Personal  independence  has  come  in,  not  as  the 
result  of  some  fine-spun  theories  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes,  but  because  the  daughter 
who  might  have  $800  a  year  from  her  father 
prefers  the  $500  or  $1000  a  year  which  she  can 
earn  herself.  She  goes  into  the  office  for  pre- 
’cisely  the  same  reason  that  the  daughter  of 
the  small  farmer  goes  into  the  dairy  of  the 
I  more  prosperous  neighbor.  And  to  do  this  she 


is  not  inspired  by  some  new  theory,  but  only 
urged  by  certain  new  wants.  She  has  not 
founded  “a  new  order,”  but  only  joined  the 
great  majority  of  her  sex,  who  prefer  inde¬ 
pendence  to  dependence. 

HARDER  TIMES  COMING. 

The  personal  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Debs 
when  on  his  way  home  from  Chicago  was  but 
an  indication  of  what  is  before  us  the  coming 
winter.  A  railroad  man  who  found  himself 
out  of  work  and  off  the  rolls  by  obeying  the 
labor  leader’s  call  to  “quit,”  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  restrained  from  doing  Debs  violence 
when  he  met  him  on  the  platform  of  a  station. 
And  the  truth  is  that  the  number  of  the  un 
employed  has  been  immeasurably  increased  by 
these  disturbances.  Not  only  have  great  rail¬ 
way  corporations  been  prompt  to  reduce  their 
pay  rolls,  but  many  others  not  engaged  in 
transportation  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their 
output.  The  market  has  fallen  flat,  and  no 
man  knows  when  it  will  recover  from  its  fright. 
The  recent  unexampled  heat  through  all  our 
States,  and  drought  over  large  sections,  makes 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  yet  more 
problematical.  Every  day  sees  new  armies  of 
men  “laid  off.”  The  first  duty  which  will  con¬ 
front  our  churches  upon  their  resumption  of 
full  activity  in  the  fall,  will  be  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  charity  and  the  provision  of  work  for 
the  dependent. 

It  would  be  well  if  pastors  living  where  dis¬ 
tress  is  most  likely  to  be  immanent  and  jrer- 
manent,  would  put  themselves  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  some  such  body  as  the  organized 
charities  of  Baltimore,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  which  did  so  grand  a 
work  last  winter  at  so  slight  a  cost.  The 
number  of  tramps  and  lodgers  at  tbe  po»ice 
stations  was  very  sensibly  decreased,  while  it 
was  certain  that  no  farrily  of  willing  disposi¬ 
tion  and  economical  habits  was  permitted  to 
suffer.  Every  man  willing  to  work  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  certain  amount  of  rough  labor 
weekly,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  number 
in  his  family  to  be  provided  for.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  no  man  able  to  work  was  suffered  to 
become  an  unwilling  pauper  and  recipient  of 
almns ;  and  no  man  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense  in  idle¬ 
ness  was  permitted  to  impose  upon  the  public. 
It  was  found  that  the  work  thus  furnished  to 
thousands  of  persons  very  nearly  paid  its  way 
by  the  disposition  of  its  products,  so  that  apart 
from  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervis¬ 
ion,  amounting  to  but  a  trifle,  the  most  benefi¬ 
cent  of  charities  was  practically  self  -supporting. 

It  is  confessed  that  the  attitude  of  “labor 
leaders”  toward  the  Church  is  frequently  that 
of  pronounced  hostility.  As  a  class  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  ignorant  of  the 
good  practical  work  habitually  done  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  churches,  without  noise  or  procla¬ 
mation.  The  present  situation  will  afford  the 
churches  the  best  of  all  opportunities  to  show 
their  faith  by  their  increased  good  works ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that  the  one 
hand  which  will  be  held  out  to  the  poor  next 
winter  will  be  the  hand  of  the  Church  instead 
of  that  of  organizations  that  to-day  are  de¬ 
nouncing  it.  But  the  Church  that  will  pur¬ 
chase  to  itself  a  good  report  must  be  early  on 
the  ground  and  wise  in  its  system  of  relief. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  again  declined  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  United  States,  this  time  as¬ 
signing  as  a  reason  that  the  surgical  treat¬ 
ment  he  is  now  undergoing  for  cataract  will 
not  be  concluded  for  about  two  months  yet. 
While  the  letter  does  not  expressly  shut  off  all 
hope  of  his  visiting  this  country  should  ho 
fully  recover  his  sight,  the  probability  of  hia 
doing  so  appears  to  be  very  slight. 
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8TBIKB8  ENDED. 

The  general  strike  committee  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Railway  Union  came  to  a  decision  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Sunday  morning  to  declare  formally 
“off”  the  strike  on  the  several  roads  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chicago  and 
Western  Illinois  and  Santa  Fi,  where  there  are 
special  grievances  yet  reported.  The  long 
miners’  strike  in  Pennsylvania  is  over.  Late 
Saturday  night  the  miners  voted  to  declare  the 
strike  off,  and  work  will  be  resumed  at  the 
terms  first  announced  by  the  operators,  40 
cents  a  ton.  The  vote  stood  187  in  favor  of 
declaring  the  strike  off  to  96  against.  Thir¬ 
teen  thousand  miners  were  represented.  This 
is  good  news. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  July  19, 
the  “living  wage”  won  a  great  triumph  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Coal  Trade  Conciliation 
Board.  After  an  amicable  discussion  it  was 
agreed  that  the  men  accept  a  10  per  cent, 
reduction — viz. ,  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  two 
advances  of  5  per  cent. — but  that  for  a  period 
of  two  years  the  rate  of  wages  shall  not  fall 
below  30  per  cent  above  the  rate  of  1888,  and 
shall  not  rise  more  than  45  per  cent,  above 
that  rate.  From  January  1,  1896,  to  August  1 
in  that  year  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  de¬ 
termined  within  the  above  named  limits,  re¬ 
maining  in  the  meantime  at  the  30  per  cent, 
above  the  rate  of  1888.  The  best  feeling  be¬ 
tween  master  and  men  prevailed  at  the  Board, 
and  found  expression  in  mutual  congratula¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  John  Hall  was  in  London  lately,  and 
according  to  the  British  Weekly,  he  regards 
the  theory  of  “Progressive  Sanctification”  with 
no  favor.  But  “Progressive  Olorification”  is  a 
very  different  matter.  The  soul  of  the  little 
child  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  full  frui¬ 
tion  of  glory.  Dr.  Hall  preached  for  Dr.  Gib¬ 
son  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  Marylebone 
church.  Dr.  Pentecost’s,  in  the  evening.  His 
Fifth  Avenue  congregation  will  agree  to  this 
description  by  the  London  paper  named:  “Dr. 
Hall  is  one  of  the  stateliest  and  handsomest  of 
American  ministers.  He  carries  his  age  light¬ 
ly,  and  no  one  would  imagine  he  had  worked 
for  twenty -seven  years  as  the  pastor  of  one  of 
the  largest  New  York  churches.  If  America 
had  a  Royal  Family,  he  would  certainly  be  a 
favourite  Court  preacher.  He  has  still  a  faint 
—  a  very  faint — suspicion  of  Irish  accent,  but 
in  all  other  respects  he  might  be  taken  for  a 
native-born  American.” 

The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  is  expected  to  supply 
the  pulpit  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Albany  for  a  year  to  come.  As  most  are 
aware,  it  was  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  who  was  called  to 
the  Presidency  of  Union  College.  Not  one  of 
our  churches  has  a  nobler  history  than  the 
Fourth,  and  under  Pastor  Mills,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  its  good  habit  of  forgetting  the  things 
*  that  are  behind  and  pressing  on  to  those  that 
are  before,  will  be  continued.  Dr.  Raymond 
informs  us  that  the  church  grants  Mr.  Mills 
leave  of  absence  for  several  weeks  during  the 
year  to  meet  such  engagements  for  evangelis¬ 
tic  services  as  have  been  made  already.  It  is 
understood  that  he  does  not  abandon  his  work 
as  an  evangelist  by  entering  upon  this  more 
permanent  service  for  a  season. 

Of  the  ninety-four  members  of  the  Canadian 
Provincial  Parliament  recently  elected,  sixty- 
three  are  pledged  to  vote  for  a  prohibitory  law 
in  case  the  courts  decide  the  test  case  in  favor 
of  the  Provinces. _ _ 

The  Monthly  Responsive  Reading  for  August 
of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
has  for  its  subject  “Securing  Homes  for  Home* 
less  Children.”  It  was  prepared  by  Miss  Lucia 
Kimball. 
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Trace  it  back  to  its  earliest  spring,  it  is  the 
love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all  the 
evils  lately  brought  to  light.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  thoughtfully  about  upon  the  world  as 
it  now  is  and  not  see  that  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  many  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  civilization  of  this  period  is  suffering.  On 
another  page.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  gives 
an  appreciation  of  a  recently  published  life  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Apostle  of  Poverty. 
The  spirit  of  St.  Francis,  the  spirit  of  the 
author  of  this  life,  is  in  such  striking  contrast 
to  the  spirit  of  the  present  time,  that  one 
might  be  forgiven  for  asking  why  the  book 
should  have  been  written  just  now.  But  it  is, 
in  fact,  precisely  suited  to  the  time.  We  have 
come— or  we  are  surely  fast  coming — to  the 
point  where  we  shall  be  forced  to  stop  and 
ask  ourselves.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
enormous  wealth  in  possession  of  successful 
men?  What  is  its  function?  What  its  power? 
And  rightly  to  answer  we  must  be  able  to 
answer  the  converse  questions.  What  are  the 
meaning,  the  functions,  the  power  of  poverty? 
Our  Lord,  we  know,  chose  to  enter  life  as  a 
poor  man ;  that  He  might  understand  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor,  we  say.  No  doubt,  but 
was  that  the  only  reason?  St.  Francis 
thought  not.  He  imitated  Him  in  a  volun¬ 
tary  poverty,  for  the  sake,  not  of  its  limita¬ 
tions,  but  of  its  freedom  ;  he  chose  to  be  poor 
in  order,  that  being  utterly  without  the  cares 
and  preoccupations  of  wealth,  or  of  earning 
and  spending,  he  might  be  free,  not  only  to 
serve,  but  also  to  enjoy ;  free  to  give  his 
time,  his  labor,  bis  thoughts,  his  love  to 
those  in  need,  but  also  free  to  delight  in  this 
world  of  God’s  and  our’s;  the  splendor  of 
the  grass  and  glory  of  the  flower,  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  birds  and  beasts,  the  peace  of 
summer  nights,  and  the  joyous  elixir  of  win¬ 
try  days ;  free,  also,  to  live  within  his  own 
heart  and  meet  God  there.  With  all  the 
boasted  freedom  of  our  country  and  our 
time,  there  are.  few,  indeed,  who  have  this 
liberty  to  day. 

It  is  represented  that  the  convention  of  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  at  St.  Pau^ 
elected  the  Rev.  Father  James  M.  Cleary  of 
Minneapolis  President  of  the  Union,  defeating 
Bishop  Watterson  of  Ohio.  But  the  conven¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  changed  its  attitude,  as 
later  on,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  it 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  decision  of 
Mgr.  Satolli,  sustaining  the  action  of  Bishop 
Watterson  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  refusing  to 
recognize  in  his  diocese  Catholic  societies 
officered  by  liquor- dealers.  A  statement  was 
issued  declaring  that  the  Union  believes  that 
this  action  of  Mgr.  Satolli  “will  crystalize  the 
influence  of  the  Church  against  the  saloon, 
and  stamp  the  latter  indelibly  as  the  irreclaim¬ 
able  enemy  of  the  Church.”  Catholics  are 
urged  also  to  banish  liquor  from  their  homes. 

Dr.  Withrow  tells  a  story  of  the  Union  Con¬ 
vention  called  by  George  H.  Stuart,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  years  ago.  D.  L.  Moody,  after  an 
hour  of  dreadful  distance  and  coldness,  said : 
“Let  us  pray!”  and  prayed  with  mighty  force 
and  fire  that  God  would  melt  all  hearts  and 
fuse  His  love  and  grace  into  them.  Dr. Charles 
Hodge  and  Dr.  Musgrave,  both  old  men,  walk¬ 
ing  out  together.  Dr.  Musgrave  said :  “Charlie, 
this  train  is  moving,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
get  aboard  you’d  better  hurry.” 

The  Old  Stone  church  of  Cleveland  has  been 
closed  for  repairs  and  all  services  have  been 
discontinued  for  a  few  weeks.  The  organ  is 
also  to  receive  some  needed  repairs.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Haydn,  the  pastor,  is  abroad,  but  is  expected 
home  this  month. 


A  VILLAGE  LN  ASHES. 

Phillips,  Wisconsin,  has  been  entirely  wiped 
out  by  fire — its  only  church,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  its  parsonage  included.  We  trust  that 
Pastor  C.  H.  Murphy’s  appeal  will  not  go  un¬ 
heeded.  A  little  money  promptly  sent  is  great¬ 
ly  useful  and  necessary  under  the  distressing 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  that  devastated 
town  I  The  facts  are  thus  briefly  put : 

To  tbe  Editor  of  The  Evangelist : 

The  city  of  Phillips,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Friday,  July  37th,  leaving  three 
thousand  people  homeless.  Our  church  and 
parsonage  shared  the  general  fate.  The  city 
will  be  rebuilt  at  once ;  and  as  ours  is  the  only 
Protestant  church  in  the  town,  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  it  be  restored  too.  As 
tbe  people  have  lost  everything,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  this  alone.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  the  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
to  send  contributions  for  this  purpose  at  once 
to  the  pastor.  Dear  reader,  think  of  what  it 
must  be  to  be  without  a  home,  and  give  to  i 
this  most  worthy  object  as  God  has  prospered 
you.  [Signed]  Rev.  C.  H.  Murphy,  Pastor, 
Phillips,  Wis.  ;  Rev.  James  Todd,  D.  D.,  Wal¬ 
ter  Johnston,  former  pastors. 

The  American  Bible  Society  managers  met 
at  the  Bible  House  August  3.  Theophilus  A. 
Brouwer,  Esq. ,  presided.  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt  of 
fered  prayer.  The  letters  read  were  of  special 
interest.  Mr.  Loomis  wrote  of  the  excited 
feeling  in  Japan  in  view  war,  also  of  the  se¬ 
vere  earthquake  in  Tokio,  a  destructive  fire  in 
Yokohama,  and  a  severe  drought  imperilling 
the  rice  crop  of  Japan.  Mr.  Hykes  of  Shang¬ 
hai  speaks  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
Canton,  where  it  is  computed  that  70,000  peo¬ 
ple  have  lost  their  lives.  Mr.  Bowen  writes 
of  the  cholera  in  Turkey,  and  of  tbe  earth¬ 
quake  of  July  9tb,  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
Bible  House  suffered  damage ;  and  Mr.  Pen 
zotti  reports  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in 
Nicaragua,  involving  the  loss  of  valuable 
lives.  Grants  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  por¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  value  of  about  |5,997. 
The  issues  from  the  Bible  House  in  July  were 
56,576  volumes,  and  since  April  1st  330,270 
volumes.  _ _ 

In  the  death  of  Hon.  Joseph  Holt  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  August  1st,  the  country  loses  an¬ 
other  of  the  few  survivors  of  those  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Holt  suc¬ 
ceeded  Floyd  as  Secretary  of  War  in  Buchan¬ 
an’s  Cabinet,  and  together  with  Gen.  Scott, 
Gen.  Dix,  Mr.  Stanton  and  a  few  others  did 
invaluable  service  at  that  critical  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln.  He  was 
afterwards  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
army.  Judge  Holt  retired  in  1875.  He  was 
bom  in  Breckinridge  county,  Ky.,  January 
6,  1807,  was  educated  at  St.  Joseph  and  Cen¬ 
ter  colleges  in  his  native  State. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Conway,  the  author  of  Climb¬ 
ing  and  Exploration  in  tbe  Karakorum  Hima¬ 
layas,  lately  published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  is  the  vice-president  of  the  famous 
Alpine  Club,  and  he  has  added  a  brilliant  page 
to  its  records  by  climbing  the  highest  pea^ 
yet  ascended,  in  addition  to  other  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  remarkable  expedition. 

General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  the  author  of 
General  Washington,  is  a  Marylander  of  the 
Revolutionary  family  tbe  head  of  which  nomi¬ 
nated  George  Washington  to  be  commander 
in-chief,  and  was  in  time  made  by  him  Asso 
ciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  t 
United  States  and  Secretary  of  State,  an 
with  whom  for  fifty  years  there  was  oonstan 
familiar,  and  confidential  intercourse. 
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DEATH  OF  LOUIS  CHAPIN. 

Elder  Louis  Chapin,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
moat  respected  oitisens  of  Rochester,  died 
peacefully  at  his  home  in  that  city  at  12.80 
A.M.  of  Wednesday,  August  1st.  Stalwart  of 
mind  and  body,  there  had  been  a  gradual  and 
perceptible  lessening  of  physical  strength  for 
some  years  past,  which  was  very  perceptible 
to  the  many  friends  that  were  privileged  to 
greet  him  at  Saratoga  in  May  last,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  Returning 
home  thence,  Mr.  Chapin  was  in  comfortable 
health  until  Thursday,  July  26.  He  became 
worse  on  the  following  Sunday,  his  ailment 
cholera  morbus  in  a  severe  form.  The  fun¬ 
eral  took  place  in  the  spacious  Brick  Church, 
with  which  be  bad  been  as  closely  identified 
as  Dr.  Shaw  himself,  and  for  a  longer  period. 
As  was  most  fitting  his  pastor.  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor, 
hastened  from  bis  summer  retreat  on  learning 
his  fatal  illness,  and  gave  the  address  at  the 
largely  attended  funeral  services  on  Friday  at 
4  P.M.  He  spoke,  in  the  main,  as  follows: 

AODBBSS. 

He  was  no  ordinary  man  in  whose  mortal 
remains  death  presents  himself  among  us  to¬ 
day.  To  meet  Louis  Chapin  once  was  to  re¬ 
member  him  always.  To  know  him  well  was 
to  be  conscious  of  a  distinct,  natural,  human 
I  force,  forming  itself  and  going  its  own  way 
with  an  independence  of  others  that  was  re¬ 
markable,  and  with  a  strength  that  could  not 
fail  to  command  attention  and  confer  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  many  ways  he  was  not  just  like  other 
men.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  be  conven¬ 
tional.  But  it  was  not  his  unlikeness  alone 
which  marked  him.  Every  one  who  knew  him 
felt  the  presence,  in  more  than  the  ordinary 
measure,  of  certain  rugged  qualities  which 
are  of  the  very  essence  of  true  manhood.  And 
this  it  was  which  gave  him  his  unique  place 
in  this  church  and  community. 

The  facts  of  hi?  life  have  been  so  fully 
given  in  the  public  journals  that  only  a  brief 
reference  to  them  will  be  necessary  here. 

He  was  bom  in  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
November  3,  1809,  of  old  New  England  Puri¬ 
tan  stock.  To  say  th.at  be  was  a  worthy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this,  one  of  the  sturdiest  and 
noblest  races  of  men  that  history  has  pro¬ 
duced,  is  high  praise ;  but  it  is  true.  In  1827, 
when  a  youth  of  eighteen,  be  came  to  Roches¬ 
ter,  where  his  elder  brothers  had  preceded 
him,  and  entered  commercial  life  as  a  clerk, 
first  in  the  business  of  canal  transportation  and 
afterwards  of  milling.  In  the  latter  the  most 
of  his  business  life  was  passed.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  retired,  but  he  continued  to  be  actively 
identified  with  the  financial  interests  of  the 
city  to  the  day  of^is  death,  serving  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  Gas  Company  and  the 
Rochester  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
and  as  Trustee,  Vice-President,  and  President 
of  the  Monroe  County  Savings  Bank.  He  also 
served  two  full  terms  in  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  State  Industrial  School,  discharging 
his  duty  with  the  unfailing  fidelity  and 
minute  attention  to  detail  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  him.  His  residence  of  sixty- 
seven  years  in  Rochester  covered  the  period  of 
her  development  from  the  earliest  beginnings. 
How  much  his  energy  and  wisdom  and  sound 
and  accurate  business  methods  contributed  to 
our  city’s  growth  cannot  be  told.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  to  him,  and  such  as  be,  we  owe 
the  splendid  and  enduring  material  prosperity 
which  we  enjoy,  and  the  high  moral  tone 
which  has  been  so  potent  a  factor  in  produc¬ 
ing  it. 

Among  the  few  of  his  most  noteworthy 
bharacteristios  which  it  will  be  possible  for 
Be  to  mention  to-day,  was  the  healthy,  nor- 
Bal  interest  be  took  in  life.  We  all,  I  sup- 1 
Dose,  feel  the  danger  we  are  in  of  losing  this  i 


interest,  or  of  having  it  assume  morbid  forms. 
The  world  is  so  great,  the  race  is  so  numer¬ 
ous,  life  is  so  short,  its  rewards  are  so  un¬ 
satisfying,  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  anything 
really  great  and  enduring,  and  fate  is  so  obvi¬ 
ously  and  unescapably  upon  us  of  living  and 
dying  just  as  all  the  unknown,  and  to  us  un¬ 
interesting  myriads  of  our  race  do,  that  after 
our  powers  have  been  tested  and  their  limita¬ 
tions  ascertained,  and  the  sanguineness  of 
youth  is  passed,  there  comes  the  temptation 
to  doubt  the  worthiness  of  human  life  and 
effort,  and  to  allow  our  interest  in  our  fellow- 
men  to  fail ;  to  give  up  work  if  we  can  afford 
it,  or  to  work  without  heart  if  we  cannot,  or 
to  work  as  the  best  mode  of  preoccupying  our 
mind  until  death  relieves  us ;  to  use  life  merely 
for  the  personal  pleasure  that  can  be  got  out 
of  it,  a  pleasure  that  becomes  more  and  more 
insipid  with  the  passage  of  every  year. 

But  this  temptation  had  nothing  in  Mr. 
Chapin.  The  impulse  to  live  and  to  labor,  the 
interest  in  living  and  in  laboring  survived  to 
the  last.  To  him  to  live  was  worth  while. 
To  do  human  things,  to  enjoy  human  pleas¬ 
ures  was  worth  while.  Labor  was  his  life. 
There  was  not  an  idle  or  a  lazy  fibre  in  him. 
As  the  years  slowly  took  his  strength  he  re¬ 
linquished  one  after  another  of  his  more  active 
and  difficult  occupations.  But  such  things  as 
be  could  do  he  delighted  to  do,  and  to  the  end 
he  was  a  busy  and  a  useful  man.  Along  with 
this  zest  for  labor  went  a  keen  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  domestic  and  social  life.  He  was 
never  happier  than  when  surrounded  in  hie 
own  home  by  children  and  grandchildren  and 
friends.  With  the  genuine  interest  of  one  who 
believes  in  God  and  immortality,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  sees  both  the  serious  and  the  joyful  sides 
of  human  life,  be  wrought  at  the  forge  until 
his  band  could  no  longer  hold  the  hammer 
and  his  fire  went  out. 

But  his  distinction  among  us  was  chiefly 
due  to  a  group  of  qualities  which  went  natur¬ 
ally  together,  but  which  are  not  often  found 
in  any  one  man  all  so  fully  .developed  and  so 
well  balanced.  He  had  the  independence  of 
self  -  conscious  strength.  He  did  bis  own 
thinking,  bad  confidence  in  the  results,  and 
was  not  afraid  of  being  in  a  minority.  He 
was  sincerely  conscientious,  and  therefore 
faithful.  He  was  by  nature  thorough,  and  so 
appreciated  the  value  of  exactness  and  meth¬ 
od.  His  regard  for  these  things  may  be  said 
to  have  been  almost  a  passion.  These  quali¬ 
ties,  backed  by  the  earnestness  and  strength 
which  were  elemental  in  his  character,  made 
him,  in  every  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  in  every  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  a  fac¬ 
tor  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  was  impossible 
for  a  man  of  this  nature  to  go  through  life 
without  encountering  opposition,  and  even 
making  enemies.  But  his  worst  enemy  could 
never  doubt  his  sincerity  or  suspect  his  integ¬ 
rity.  And  it  is  just  this  kind  of  men  for 
whom,  after  the  dust  and  beat  of  the  struggle 
has  passed  away,  men  have  the  highest  re¬ 
spect. 

But  after  all,  it  was  as  a  Christian  man  and 
as  a  member  and  officer  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  that  he  was  most  widely  known  and 
will  be  longest  remembered.  Summoned  sud¬ 
denly  from  a  remote  distance,  and  with  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  consult  the  records,  I  am  unable 
to  give  a  detailed  and  accurate  statement  of 
his  services  to  the  Church.  And  perhaps  for 
this  occasion  it  is  just  as  well. 

But  you  all  know  what  he  was  to  this 
church,  upon  whose  rolls  his  name  has  stood 
for  sixty  years.  You  know  how  he  thought 
and  planned  and  labored  for  it.  He  came  to 
it  when  it  was  weak  and  struggling.  He  lived 
to  see  it  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in 
the  country,  and  in  labors  resulting  in  this 
wonderful  growth  be  performed  no  small  part. 


For  nearly  forty  yean  he  was  a  trustee,  and 
for  a  large  part  of  this  period  also  served  as 
Treasurer  of  the  society,  collecting  all  the 
pew  rents  and  paying  all  the  bills.  Great  as 
was  his  interest  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 
the  church,  his  interest  in  its  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  and  its  religious  and  benevolent  work  was 
not  less.  From  1859  until  his  death  he  served 
as  Elder.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  Fund,  and  also  of  the  Poor  Fund,  dis¬ 
pensing  with  his  own  hand  nearly  all  that  was 
given  for  our  poor,  and  going  to  their  homes 
to  do  it.  Until  prevented  by  his  infirmities, 
he  was  a  constant  attendant  and  a  valued  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  weekly  prayer  meeting.  Con¬ 
verted  in  one  of  the  powerful  revivals  which 
swept  over  Rochester  in  the  thirties,  his  spirit 
was  strongly  evangelistic,  and  he  never  ceased 
to  pray  for  gracious  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  interest  in  the  Sunday  school 
never  waned.  For  over  half  a  century,  if  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  he  was  its  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer,  performing  the  routine  of 
burdensome  detail  with  unfailing  regularity 
and  exactness. 

Realizing  as  few  of  us  do  that  in  our  daily 
life  we  are  making  bistory  which  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  and  to  others,  and  which,  if  it 
is  not  recorded  as  it  occurs,  will  be  lost,  he 
became  our  historian,  keeping  a  record  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  which  is  a  mine  of  interest  to  all 
who  know  and  love  the  Church,  besides  resur¬ 
recting  much  that  had  already  been  buried  in 
forgetfulness.  In  this  connection  I  may  say 
that  his  memory  of  events  which  had  come 
within  his  knowledge  was,  without  exception, 
the  most  tenacious  I  ever  knew  and  was  really 
phenomenal.  The  large  size  of  our  buildings, 
as  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Shaw,  was  due  to  Mr. 
Chapin,  whose  faith  foresaw  the  large  possi¬ 
bilities  of  growth  that  were  before  us.  In 
everything  pertaining  to  the  church  he  was, 
for  a  man  by  nature  strongly  conservative, 
surprisingly  progressive.  He  had  only  to  be 
convinced  that  a  new  thing  proposed  was 
really  better  than  the  old,  and  he  was  ready 
to  adopt  it. 

But  his  interest  in  Christian  work  was  not 
bounded,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many,  by 
the  four  walls  of  his  own  church.  He  grasped 
the  idea  of  the  Kindgom,  and  entered  into 
sympathy  with  Christ  in  His  great  purpose  of 
saving  the  world.  His  interest  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  great  missionary  Boards  of  the 
Church  was  intense,  and  never  seemed  to  flag. 
He  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  the 
secretaries,  and  knew  the  condition  of  the 
finances  almost  as  well  as  they  did  themselves. 

He  was  chosen  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  oftener,  probably,  than  any  other 
Elder  in  the  church,  and  made  a  very  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  leaders,  clerical  and  lay, 
all  over  the  country.  Several  times  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Mileage  Committee,  in  bis 
first  term  reducing  its  exceedingly  compli¬ 
cated  and  badly  tangled  affairs  to  order,  and* 
inaugurating  the  system  which,  I  believe,  is 
still  followed.  In  the  cause  of  City  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  he  was  always  zealously  and  intelli- 
genty  interested,  and  the  weaker  churches  of 
the  Presbytery  lost  one  of  their  best  friends 
in  bis  death. 

No  one  can  be  more  painfully  aware  than  I 
am  of  the  inadequacy  of  these  records  of  Mr. 
Chapin’s  life.  The  time  has  come  for  me  to 
close,  and  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  those 
qualities  which,  unobserved  to  many,  rounded 
out  bis  character  and  gave  it  its  charm  to 
those  who  really  knew  him ;  of  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  his  affections  beneath  his  re¬ 
served  and  undemonstrative  manner;  of  the 
quaint  humor  which  salted  his  conversation 
with  those  with  whom  he  was  on  familiar 
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grade.  It  is  a  text-book  in  Science  or  Nature 
Study,  adapted  by  Miss  Hary  E.  Burt  from 
the  essays  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  revised  by  the 
author.  The  intention  of  the  book  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  child  and  the  teacher  to  out-of-door 
studies,  to  a  love  for  the  woods,  fields,  skies, 
plants  and  other  real  things  in  life  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  habits  of  the  naturalist. 
The  book  is  finely  illustrated.  (Oinn  and 
Company,  Boston.) 


ing  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  editor’s 
work  has  been  well  done.  A  general  introduc¬ 
tion  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Ruskin’s 
life,  with  the  characteristics  of  his  literary 
style  and  his  theory  of  life  and  art :  each  group 
of  selections  has  its  special  introduction.  The 
notes  are  few,  and  chiefiy  explanations  of 
mythological  or  topographical  allusions :  some 
of  them  seem  to  be  rather  elementary,  but 
there  is  no  telling  how  little  general  informa¬ 
tion  a  high  school  boy  or  girl  may  have. 

In  The  Christian  Society  Dr.  George  D.  Her¬ 
ron  has  issued  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
to  the  students  of  Michigan  University, 
Princeton  and  Union  Seminaries  and  in  several 
other  places.  To  these  he  has  joined  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  several  years  ago  (and  since 
then  widely  circulated  as  a  tract)  the  Message 
of  Jesus  to  Men  of  Wealth.  Dr.  Herron’s 
fundamental  principles  are  now  pretty  well 
known — that  the  Church  needs  awakening 
and  rousing  to  a  higher  view  of  its  function 
in  the  world — that  its  supreme  reason  for  ex 
isting  is  that  like  its  Head,  it  may  sacrifice 
itself  for  the  world.  This  principle  he  applies 
in  many  forms  and  to  many  circumstances 
with  an  earnestness  of  conviction  which  to 
those  who  are  not  in  full  sympathy  seems  like 
extravagance,  but  which  to  those  who  are 
ready  to  be  convinced  makes  his  message 
seem  like  a  message  from  above.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.) 

A  small  paper-covered  volume  published  by 
Louis  Lombard,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  contains  the 
Observations  of  a  Traveler,  by  Mr.  Lombard 
himself.  Mr.  Lombard  is  the  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Utica  and  the  author 
of  one  or  two  books  and  musical  works.  He 
has  lately  been  abroad,  traversing  not  only  the 
countries  generally  visited  by  American  trav 
elers — Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Low 
Countries,  Germany — but  also  Palestine,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Bulgaria.  Everywhere  his  object 
was  to  see  men  rather  than  things,  and  his 
brief  records  of  travel  have  therefore  the  merit 
of  originality.  They  are  sufficiently  entertain¬ 
ing,  not  particularly  penetrating,  but  always 
good-humored  and  cheerful.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  not  enhanced  by  an  appendix  contain¬ 
ing  fiattering  estimates  of  Mr.  Lombard’s  for¬ 
mer  book,  written  by  noted  individuals  or 
clipped  from  the  newspapers.  (50  cents.) 

A  beautifully  made  little  book  issued  by  the 
Randolphs  is  The  Key  of  the  Grave,  by  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll.  The  title  shows  what  the 
prefatory  note  announces,  that  it  is  written 
“only  for  those  who  are  bearing  the  burden 
of  a  great  sorrow.  ”  Comfort  under  bereave¬ 
ment  and  death  are  to  be  found  only  by  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  cer¬ 
tain  Scripture  teachings.  There  is  an  element 
of  quietism  in  these  papers,  and  the  author 
owns  his  indebtedness  to  certain  mystical 
writers,  but  there  is  a  true  mysticism  by 
which  the  secrets  of  God  are  revealed  to  the 
waiting  soul,  and  these  writings  are  not  likely 
to  foster  a  false  sentimentality  but  to  inspire 
tbe  fainting  soul  with  life  and  hope. 

A  little  book  issued  by  Ginn  and  Company 
contains  Stories  from  Plato  and  Other  Classic 
Writers,  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  It  is  a  charming 
book  for  children :  large  type,  simple  style, 
good  vignettes  and  pictures.  To  read  to  chil¬ 
dren  or  to  encourage  them  in  reading  things 
of  real  interest,  a  book  like  this  is  of  high 
value.  The  value  of  stories  such  as  these  is 
not  only  that  they  are  truly  literature,  but,  as 
Miss  Burt  says,  they  contain  fine  moral 
points,  or  else  are  poetic  statements  of  natural 
phenomena.  The  kindergarten  teacher  will 
find  them  admirable. 

Little  Nature  Studies  for  Little  People  is  a 
first  reader,  a  primer  for  beginners  in  reading, 
a  band- book  for  children  in  the  lowest  primary 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Recent  Strikes  forms  the 
subject  of  an  important  and  timely  symposium 
in  the  North  American  Beview  tor  August,  by 
four  men  especially  competent  to  deal  with  the 
question — General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  was 
in  command  of  tbe  federal  troops  at  Chicago 
during  the  recent  troubles;  the  Hon.  Wade 
Hampton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Rail¬ 
roads  ;  Harry  P.  Robinson,  Editor  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Age,  and  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of 
the  America!  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  question  of  making  reservoirs  on  the 
Nile  is  producing  much  discussion  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press.  It  is  one  of  wide  importance,  but 
the  deepest  interest  manifests  itself,  perhaps, 
outside  of  Egypt,  in  connection  with  the  ruins 
on  Philoe  Island.  LittelTs  Living  Age  (Boston) 
gives  in  No.  3607  an  article  by  Sir  Bemamin 
Baker,K.G.M.G.,on  Nile  Reservoirs  and  Pbiloe. 
No.  2609  contains  papers  on  Tbe  Proposed  Nile 
Reservoirs,  one  under  the  caption  The  Devas¬ 
tation  of  Nubia,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy;  tbe  other, 
by  Frank  Dillon. on  The  Submergence  of  Philoe. 
In  the  former  the  author  says  “that  tbe  loss 
to  archaeology  and  the  violation  to  sentiment 
caused  by  the  submerging  of  Philoe  are  not  the 
only  elements  in  tbe  question,”  and  proceeds 
to  show  the  terrible  results  which  will  follow 
if  the  proposed  plan  be  carried  out. 

The  last  of  the  lamented  Frank  Bolles’s  pa¬ 
pers,  August  Birds  in  Cape  Breton,  has  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  August  Atlantic,  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  hostess,  so  to  speak,  for  it 
follows  immediately  upon  tbe  installment  of 
Mrs.  Deland’s  Philip  and  his  Wife  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  tbe  number.  In  the  third  place  stands 
Susan  Coolidge’s  The  Girlhood  of  an  Autocrat, 
the  story  of  the  famous  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia.  A  significant  paper  is  Tbe  College 
Graduate  and  Public  Life,  by  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  The  life  with  which  be  deals  is  that  of 
politics,  a  practical  phase  of  which  is  discussed 
m  Mr.  A.  H.  Washburn’s  paper.  Some  Evils  of 
our  Consular  Service.  Something  is  told  of 
the  great  work  of  Cardinal  Lavigeriein  North¬ 
ern  Africa  by  William  Sharp.  Sidney  Lanier’s 
Letters  come  to  an  end,  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
number  is  filled  out  with  short  articles  and 
stories.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 
Boston. ) 

There  are  two  important  articles  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  August, (Boston)  which 
are  much  more  closely  related  to  each  other 
than  mi^t  at  first  sight  appear.  They  are 
Edward  Everett  Hale’s  article  on  Tbe  New 
England  Congregational  Churches,  and  that 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  on  Boston — the 
City  of  God.  Dr.  Hale  shows  us  what  were 
the  ideals  of  the  men  who  founded  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Ames  tells  us  what  the  ideals  ought 
to  be  of  the  citizen  of  the  New  England  capital 
to-day.  No  man  among  us  has  a  finer  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  way  in  which  tbe  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  Puritan  put  his  religion  into  politics  and 
his  politics  into  religion  than  Dr.  Hale.  No¬ 
body  in  this  time  has  brought  before  ns  more 
strongly  or  strikingly  the  importance  of  put¬ 
ting  our  highest  ideals  into  our  social  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs  than  has  Mr.  Ames  in  this 
noble  paper  of  his  on  Boston — the  City  of  God. 
Mr.  Ames  burns  with  the  same  fiame  as  those 
sturdy  Puritans  of  whom  Dr.  Hale  writes. 
His  word  ought  to  arouse  tbe  careless  and  in¬ 
different  in  every  city  in  the  land. 


Memoirs  Illustrating  the  History  of  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  From  1802  to  1815.  By  Baron 
Claude  Francois  de  Meneval,  Private  Sec¬ 
retary  to  Napoleon,  First  Consul  and  Em¬ 
peror,  etc.  Edited  by  His  Grandson, 
Baron  Napoleon  Joseph  de  Meneval.  With 
Portrait  and  Autograph  Letters.  Volumes 
I.  and  II.  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  1894.  $2  a  Volume. 

Baron  Meneval  was  only  twenty-four  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Firs)b  Consul,  but 
he  had  been  employed  in  matters  of  public 
importance  almost  since  leaving  school, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  having  appointed  him  his 
secretary  at  the  time  when  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  negotiate  with  tbe  American  envoys 
in  1799-1800,  and  he  afterward  accompanying 
him  to  tbe  Congress  at  Luneville.  He  was  still  in 
the  service  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  when  the  Con¬ 
cordat  was  signed  and  religious  worship  re¬ 
stored  to  France  after  fifteen  years  of  closed 
churches,  and  to  this  event  the  writer  gives 
much  attention,  entering  minutely  into  the 
state  of  the  country  and  Napoleon’s  own  re¬ 
ligious  predilections  as  motives  for  an  act 
which  he  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Napoleon’s  life,  as  it  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  permanent,  for  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Church  and  State  in  France  are  still 
governed  by  it. 

Shortly  after  this  event  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  general  peace,  Meneval  entered  the 
cabinet  of  the  First  Consul,  reluctantly  at 
first,  feeling  the  position  to  be  “a  gilded 
chain,”  but  afterward  continuing  in  it  with 
full  consent.  His  admiration  for  Napoleon  be¬ 
came  unbounded  ;  without  resistance  he  yield¬ 
ed  to  that  subtle  charm  which  bound  to  this 
remarkable  man  all  who  came  near  his  per¬ 
son.  These  volumes,  to  which  a  third  will 
shortly  be  added,  are  full  of  details  and  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  life  and  doings  of  Napoleon,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  refiections  on  their  import. 
The  style  is  desultory,  and  little  attempt  is 
made  to  preserve  the  proportion  of  importance, 
but  everything  is  well  told,  and  the  point  of 
view  being  always  the  writer’s  own  standpoint 
of  close  personal  intimacy,  no  detail  is  with¬ 
out  its  interest.  Napoleon  is  not  represented 
as  faultless,  but  his  faults  are  seen  through  a 
veil  of  strong  affection  and  admiration. 
Though  no  attempt  is  made  to  sketch  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  time— a  knowledge  of  which  is, 
of  course,  taken  for  granted — yet  no  historical 
event  of  importance  passes  unnoticed,  nor  any 
person  of  note  who  was  in  any  way  promi¬ 
nent.  The  first  volume  closes  with  the  return 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  to  Paris  after  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  January,  1806;  the  second, 
which  covers  a  wide  field  of  public  interest 
outside  of  France,  closes  with  the  emperor’s 
decision  that  war  with  Russia  was  inevitable, 
in  1812. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  The  Ills  of  the  South;  Chaa. 
H.  Otken. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford,  who  is  a  teacher  of 
English  Literature  in  the  High  School  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  has  made  a  selection  of  Essays  and 
Letters  from  the  Writings  of  John  Ruskin,  with 
Introductory  Interpretations  and  Annotations, 
which  Ginn  and  Company  have  published. 
Tbe  selections  are  so  made  as  to  give  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin’s  views  on  social  and  ethical  questions, 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  Of  Kings’  Treasuries  and 
Queens’  Gardens,  and  Fors  Clavigera  furnish - 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society. 

For  July:  Critical  Review. 

For  August:  Review  of  Reviews;  Atlantic;  Fo¬ 
rum;  Scribner’s;  St.  Nicholas;  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad;  Preachers’  Magazine;  Over  Sea  and 
Land;  Young  Ladiea’  Home  Journal:  Gtoepel  in  All 
Lands. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


August  9,  1894. 


ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISL* 

Realism  is  a  passing  fashion.  But  reality, 
in  books  and  in  men,  is  something  that  the 
world  always  has  loved  and  always  will  love. 
For  a  real  book  there  is  always  an  audience 
waiting.  It  may  be  large  or  small.  It  is  sure 
to  be  eager  and  grateful.  But  then  real 
books  need,  for  their  making,  more  than  an 
education  and  a  printing  press.  Some  things 
are  essential  which  cannot  be  ordered  at  a  fac¬ 
tory.  There  must  be  a  real  man  to  think  and 
feel  the  book  before  he  writes  it.  And  this, 
of  course,  implies  that  there  must  be  a  real 
subject  for  him  to  write  about.  And  in  order 
that  the  man  may  see  and  recognize  his  sub¬ 
ject,  there  must  be  an  atmosphere  of  sympa¬ 
thy  and  comprehension,  there  must  be  a  turn¬ 
ing  of  more  minds  and  hearts  than  one  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that  the  power  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  without  which  no  man  has  ever  done  his 
best,  may  come  into  the  work. 

The  fortunate  coincidence  of  these  three 
things  in  France  has  given  us  M.  Paul 
Sabatier’s  new  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
which  the  French  Academy  has  just  crowned. 
And  a  further  good  fortune  has  presented,  at 
the  precise  moment,  a  translator  who  has 
breathed  the  same  air  and  seen  the  same  light 
as  the  author,  and  who  has  thus  been  able  to 
put  this  real  book  into  real  English,  lucid, 
natural,  and  forcible.  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton’s  translation  has  two  great  and  rare 
merits.  It  is  so  idiomatic  that  you  are  quite 
sure  that  English  is  her  mother-tongue.  It 
is  so  transparent  that  you  see  quite  clearly 
that  the  book  was  thought  and  felt  in  France. 

This  unmistakably  French  quality  in  the 
conception,  the  argument,  the  illustration  of 
the  subject,  is  one  of  the  things  that  give  the 
book  so  much  interest.  For  we  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  to  France,  lately,  for 
lives  of  the  saints.  The  natural  history  and 
biography  (and  sometimes  the  autobiography) 
of  sinners  has  been  a  more  familiar  exporta¬ 
tion  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  But  here 
we  find  all  the  arts  of  style  which  have  so 
long  lent  a  fatal  attraction  to  the  portrayal 
of  evil,  used  with  equal  skill  to  make  the 
good  appear  lifelike  and  beautiful.  The  pic- 
turesqueness  of  thought,  the  precision  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  vividness  of  illustration,  the  in¬ 
genuous  air  with  which  the  most  striking 
phrases  and  paradoxical  conclusions  are  pro- ' 
nounced,  the  logical  propriety  of  the  emotion, 
and  the  emotional  flavor  of  the  logic,  all  re¬ 
mind  us  that  we  are  reading  the  sentences  of 
a  countryman  of  Maupassant  and  Flaubert. 
But  with  what  a  difference  in  the  spirit  I  For 
now  all  the  resources  of  literary  skill  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  point  and  subtle  power  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  purest  faith  and  the  most  unsullied 
holiness,  and  our  interest,  our  wonder,  our 
love  are  claimed  for  a  life  whose  every  pulse 
was  religion.  This  book,  in  fact,  brings  to  us 
another  assurance  of  the  profound  movement 
which  has  for  some  years  been  stirring  at 
tbe  heart  of  France:  the  spiritual  reaction; 
the  revolt  against  materialism  ;  the  conviction 
that,  after  all,  the  attempt  to  construct  an 
entire  literature  on  the  basis  of  a  single  ani¬ 
mal  passion  is  as  false  in  art  as  it  is  debasing 
in  morals ;  that  man  has  other  desires  nobler 
and  stronger  than  that  which  dwells  in  the 
flesh,  and  that  the  great  need  of  the  present 
is  the  expression  of  these  desires  and  aspira¬ 
tions  in  clear  and  beautiful  forms.  This  con¬ 
viction  has  found  utterance  in  the  writings  of 
many  of  the  most  gifted  and  cultivated  young 
scholars  and  authors,  among  whom  we  must 
now  oount  M.  Paul  Sabatier. 

Elducated  at  tbe  University  of  Strasbourg, 
and  settled  as  tbe  pastor  of  a  Protestant  church 

•Ion  or  St.  FsAXcn  ow  Assisi.  Br  Paul  Sabatier. 
Translated  bv  Loniae  Sermoar  Hoochton.  Scribners. 
MSwToriu  MSi.  i9.xzxT.448. 


in  a  tiny  hamlet  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Jura,  he  brought  to  his  investigation  of  the  life 
of  St.  Francis  sufficient  learning  to  make  use 
of  the  copious  and  confused  material  at  band 
in  the  sources.  But  he  also  brought  two  other 
qualifications  quite  as  important:  sympathy 
with  nature,  and  sympathy  with  the  poor.  It 
is  by  these  two  lamps  that  he  has  seen  so 
clearly  and  illuminated  so  brilliantly  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Brother  Francis,  “the  little  poor 
man,”  who  called  tbe  sun  his  brother,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  his  sisters,  and  claimed  joyful 
relationship  with  the  birds  of  the  air. 

The  thesis  of  M.  Sabatier  is  that  Francis 
intended  nothing  more  than  tbe  restoration  of 
the  primitive  and  simple  ideal  of  Apostolic  life 
to  a  corrupted  Christendom ;  that  he  never 
wished  to  found  the  Franciscan  Order  of 
monks  as  it  now  exists;  that  the  evolution  of 
the  Order  was.  in  fact,  the  result  of  a  silent 
struggle  between  Francis  and  Cardinal  Ugolini, 
in  which  Francis  was  defeated  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  Lore  his  name  became  the  con¬ 
tradiction  and  frustration  of  his  ideal.  It  may 
be  that  M.  Sabatier  puts  this  antithesis  too 
sharply ;  it  may  be  that  close  contact  with 
the  Church  which  somewhat  arrogantly  claims 
all  the  saints  for  her  own,  and  all  her  own,  has 
made  him  overstrenuor.s  to  show  that  Francis 
was  neither  of  Rome  nor  for  Rome.  Certainly 
I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  his  arguments.  He 
has  not  made  a  clear  case  against  Cardinal 
Ugolini.  Nor  does  be  profess  to  explain  the 
close  and  unbroken  friendship  between  Fran¬ 
cis  and  this  prelate.  I  find,  moreover,  here 
and  there  a  side  issue,  a  criticism  or  a  theory, 
conveyed  in  a  metaphor  or  a  comparison,  in 
which  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
author  has  thought  wisely  or  followed  his 
thought  through  to  the  end.  For  example : 

“With  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  of  them  all  (t.  e. ,  the  disciples  of  St. 
Francis),  the  descent  is  immense.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  these  two  men  is  as  great  as 
that  which  separates  Jesus  from  St.  Paul.” 

The  comparison  rings  false  at  two  points: 
it  brings  St.  Francis  too  near  to  the  Christ, 
and  it  thrusts  St.  Paul  too  far  away  from 
Him.  For  in  truth,  of  all  tbe  men  who  have 
followed  the  Divine  Master  in  tbe  pathway  of 
self-denial  and  love,  none  ever  breathed  His 
Spirit  more  deeply  or  voiced  it  more  clearly 
than  the  man  of  Tarsus.  In  this  very  chap¬ 
ter,  the  conversation  of  St.  Francis  with 
Brother  Leo  on  “the  perfect  joy”  is  but  a  para¬ 
phrase  and  reminiscence  of  St.  Paul’s  glowing 
hymn  on  “  Love,  the  greatest  of  all  things.  ” 

But  I  am  not  now  intending  to  criticize  M. 
Sabatier’s  book  ;  my  wish  is  simply  to  appreci¬ 
ate  it.  And  it  must  be  said  at  once  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  it  is  a  beautiful  success  in  its 
main  effort  to  make  ns  see  tbe  living  Francis 
and  to  interpret  him  by  love,  which  is  the 
master-key  of  history. 

What  a  life  was  that  which  came  out  from 
tbe  grey  little  house  at  Assisi,  to  startle  and 
charm  and  captivate  the  confused,  disheart¬ 
ened  Middle  Ages,  and  make  its  vital  power 
of  consolation  and  joy  felt  to  the  very  ends  of 
Christendom.  The  gay,  sparkling,  headlong 
youth  of  rioting  and  feasting ;  the  gradual 
conversion,  marked  in  its  progress  by  such 
strange  and  striking  crises;  the  abandon 
with  which  he  cast  himself  literally  naked 
into  the  stream  of  his  new  life  of  utter  pov¬ 
erty  and  incessant  service ;  the  fearlessness  of 
his  knight-errant  piety,  and  the  joyous  adven¬ 
tures  into  which  it  led  him ;  the  dramatic  sit¬ 
uations  and  tbe  picturesque  environment 
which  have  made  his  career  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  of  artists  from  Giotto  down ;  tbe  deep 
pathos  of  his  last  sufferings,  and  his  peaceful 
dying  hours  in  the  arms  of  his  Lady  Poverty, 
while  the  citizens  of  Assisi  were  waiting  to 
ring  the  bells  and  break  out  in  triumph  at  tbe 


acquisition  of  bis  bones  as  sacred  relics — to 
all  this  the  biographer  has  done  full  justice, 
because  be  has  understood  it  all  and  felt  it  in 
his  heart. 

Two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  lend  a  singular 
fascination  to  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  The  first 
is  tbe  wonderful  beauty  of  nature  in  the  midst 
of  which  its  scenes  are  laid.  I  once  spent  a 
happy  month  of  June  in  visiting  the  Francis¬ 
can  shrines.  I  walked  the  grass-grown  streets 
of  Assisi,  terraced  along  the  steep  hill  sides,  and 
looking  far  out  across  the  rad  iant  Umbrian  plain. 
I  went  down  to  the  Portiuncula,  and  saw  the 
tiny  chapel  enshrined  under  the  dome  of  the 
huge,  ugly  church,  like  a  precious  pearl  in  a 
hideous  shell.  I  climbed  high  up  the  bare, 
rugged  sides  of  the  Monte  Subasio  to  the  re¬ 
mote  hermitage  of  tbe  Carceri,  nestled  like  a 
dove  in  tbe  cleft  of  the  rock.  I  saw  Siena 
lifting  her  rosy,  white-crested  tower  proudly 
above  tbe  vdlleys  that  surround  her ;  and  Cor¬ 
tona,  sleeping  like  a  tattered  beggar  in  the 
sun  on  the  slope  of  her  lofty  hill,  with  the  for¬ 
gotten  world  spread  at  her  feet ;  and  Borgo 
di  San  Sepolcro,  with  her  crumbling  walls  ;  and 
grim,  grey  Oubbio  crouched  like  a  wolf  at 
the  mouth  of  an  enormous  ravine. 

I  followed  up  the  Arno  to  its  birthplace  in 
the  smiling  vale  of  the  Casentino,  and  clam¬ 
bering  far  above  it,  lived  for  three  days  with 
the  monks  in  the  mountain  convent  of  La 
Verna,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  ap¬ 
proached  only  by  a  foot-path,  commanding  a 
vast  prospect  over  hill  and  dale,  surrounded 
by  an  ancient  and  glorious  forest  of  beech  and 
fir,  thronged  with  singing  birds  and  carpeted 
with  wild  flowers.  Everywhere  the  memory 
of  St.  Francis,  who  loved  and  praised  all 
these  things  so  well,  was  like  another  song 
among  the  harmony  of  the  birds,  like  another 
fiower  blossoming  in  the  hollows  of  the  cliff. 
I  felt  sure  that  his  joy  in  nature  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  personal  trait.  It  was  a  re¬ 
ligious  virtue.  Do  you  not  think  that  God 
must  be  well  pleased  with  those  of  His  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  best  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
world  that  He  has  made?  But  there  is  a  still 
deeper  and  more  subtle  charm  about  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Francis,  in  the  directness  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men. 
What  candor  and  naturalness  and  humor  and 
affection  are  displayed  in  the  story  of  his 
friendships  with  St.  Clara,  with  Brothers  Leo 
and  Angelo  and  Bernardo  and  Rufino  and 
Masseo;  his  interviews  with  St.  Dominic  and 
Innocent  III. ,  his  casual  meetings  with  nobles 
and  peasants  and  ladies  and  scholars  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
along  the  highways  and  the  byways  of  life. 
It  was  evident  at  once  to  all  open  hearts  that 
tbe  sincere  desire  of  this  little  poor  man  was 
to  really  serve  them,  whether  by  rebuking  their 
sins  and  follies,  or  by  healing  their  wounds, 

I  or  by  feeding  their  hunger,  or  by  comforting 
their  sorrows,  or  by  giving  them  something 
in  their  empty  lives  that  should  be  worth 
thinking  about  and  living  for ;  and  that  in 
doing  this  be  was  often  merry  and  always 
happy.  This  was  tbe  charm  that  took  the 
world.  And  was  it  not  a  white  magic,  lawful 
and  blessed? 

In  “Social  Evolution,”  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  books  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Kidd  showed,  by  a  strictly  scientific  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  function  of  religion  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  “an  ultra-rational  sanction  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  those 
of  the  social  organism.”  The  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  accounts  for  the  presence  of  re¬ 
ligion  at  every  stage  of  human  progress,  and 
assures  us  that  permanence  of  religion  is 
essential  to  the  advance  of  humanity.  Yes, 
undoubtedly,  this  is  the  true  function  of  re¬ 
ligion.  St.  John  taught  it  long  ago.  It  was 
for  this  end  that  Jesus  came  into  the  world, 
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that  men  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly,  and  that  having  it, 
they  might  learn  to  spend  and  lose  it  for  His 
sake  and  the  Gospel’s.  The  effect  of  inspira¬ 
tion  does  not  belong  to  the  literature  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  it  belongs  to  the  literature  of  power. 
Whatever  Christianity  itself  may  be,  the  best 
result  of  it  is  not  a  doctrine,  nor  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  a  life,  a  life  of  service,  the  life  of 
Christ. 

It  was  because  Francis  had  this  life  in  him¬ 
self  and  begot  it  in  others  that  he  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  revival  of  religion.  And  the 
man  who  really  revives  religion  always  will  be, 
and  always  deserves  to  be,  one  of  the  world’s 
saints  and  heroes.  Hknst  Van  Dyke. 

Hill  Top.  July  19,  1894. 


at  this  time  to  present  ‘each  other  with  scent 
bags  made  and  filled  with  fragrant  materials 
believed  to  be  efficacious  in  warding  off  plague 
and  other  evlis,  and  have  these  scent  bags  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  Dragon  Boat  day.  Some  sus¬ 
picious  or  designing  people  raised  the  cry  that 
the  foreigners  were  employing  the  women  of 
the  Church  to  distribute  these  scent  bags; 
that  they  contained  poison,  and  those  who 
smelled  them  would  die  soon  after.  They 
said,  further,  that  foreigners  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pevalence  of  the  Plauge  to  dis¬ 
tribute  these  things  under  the  pretense  of 
doing  good,  but  in  reality  to  destroy  the  peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  whom  had  fallen  victims  to  their 
desires.  These  rumors  spread  like  wildfire. 
Hundreds  of  incendiary  placards  were  posted 
in  every  part  of  the  city.  It  soon  spread  into 
the  interior,  until  the  whole  population  was  in 
a  state  of  excitement  and  ferment.  People 
had  been  buying  scent  bags  and  similar  things 
by  the  thousand  as  a  preventive  against  the 
Plague,  and  .now  to  be  told  that  the  bated 
foreigners  had  been  distributing^  such  things 
full  of  poison,  drove  them  to  a  state  of  frenzy, 
and  was  all  the  more  readily  believed  because 
of  their  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  Plague 
and  their  indignation  over  the  treatment  of 
the  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong. 

When  this  excitement  was  rising  to  its  high¬ 
est  point,  on  June  lltb.  Miss  Dr.  Halverson  of 
the  United  Brethren  Mission,  living  in  Honan, 
found  a  man  laid  at  her  door  ill  with  the 
Plague.  She  gave  him  some  tea  to  relieve  bis 
thirst,  and  finding  him  in  a  very  serious 
state,  she  undertook  to  take  him  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  boat  which  Dr.  Niles  and  Dr.  Kerr  have 
engaged  in  which  to  receive  Plague  patients. 
On  the  way  she  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  and 
accused  of  poisoning  the  man.  She  was 
assaulted  and  dragged  through  the  streets, 
being  refused  at  every  shop  she  tried  to  enter. 
She  was  dragged  and  pounded  in  a  most  brutal 
way  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  taken 
to  an  open,  sandy  place  where  they  said  they 
would  kill  her.  The  street  gates  were  closed 
against  her.  Fortunately  this  open  space  now 
filled  with  the  shouting  mob  was  in  the  rear 
of  a  row  of  houses  oocuped  by  men  in  the  cus¬ 
tom  service.  One  of  these  men.  Dr.  Barton, 
an  Australian,  heard  the  noise,  and  going  to 
the  rear  of  bis  house,  saw  Dr.  Halverson  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mob.  He  came  to  her  relief 
just  in  time,  and  in  the  face  of  the  mob  took 
her  into  his  house,  having  to  wade  across  a 
pool  of  mi  d  to  do  so.  Had  he  not  rescued 
her,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  have 
been  murdered.  Her  colleague.  Miss  Dr. 
Bigler,  a  very  large  woman,  becoming  uneasy 
at  the  long  absence  of  Dr.  Halverson,  went 
out  to  search  for  her.  After  finding  her  in 
Dr.  Barton’s  house  she  went  to  call  a  sedan 
chair  in  which  to  carry  Dr.  Halverson  home 
in.  She,  in  turn,  was  attacked  by  the  mob, 
but  fortunately  found  refuge  in  a  girls’  school, 
the  mob  pelting  her  with  stones  as  she  en¬ 
tered.  She  escaped  with  only  slight  injuries. 
The  teacher  of  the  school  had  her  foot  crushed 
by  a  stone.  Dr.  Bigler  remained  in  the  school 
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1T8  BEARING  ON  THE  WORK  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  following  letter  received  by  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  from  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
Henry,  D.D.,  of  our  Canton  Mission,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  Plague  and  its  bearing 
on  missionaries.  The  letter  is  dated  June  19, 
1894: 

I  am  prompted  to  send  you  a  brief  account 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  Canton  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  is  feared  that  newspaper 
reports  may  be  misleading. 

Since  the  end  of  March  Canton  has  suffered 
from  a  very  fatal  disease  called  the  Bubonic 
Plague,  a  form  of  pestilence  that  prevails  in 
the  province  of  Yunnan  and  in  certain  parts 
of  Southern  Kwong-tung,  but  has  never  be¬ 
fore,  at  least  for  ages,  reached  Canton.  Multi¬ 
tudes  have  been  carried  off.  The  mortality  is 
estimated  at  from  20,000  to  50,000.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  in  terror  of  this  mysterious  and 
most  fatal  disease,  and  have  resorted  to  all 
sorts  of  expedients  and  all  forms  of  supersti¬ 
tion  to  ward  it  off. 

About  the  first  of  May  the  disease  appeared 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  number  of  cases  reported 
at  first  were  few,  and  it  was  thought  it  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  stamp  it  out. 
But  it  increased  at  an  alarming  rate.  Strin¬ 
gent  measures  were  adopted  to  hold  it  in 
check.  People  were  required  to  report  every 
case.  House  to  house  visitation  was  vigorously 
made,  and  every  one  smitten  with  it  were 
taken  to  special  hospitals.  The  Chinese  be¬ 
came  indignant.  They  clamied  that  their 
rights  were  trampled  on,  their  houses  invaded, 
their  women  and  children  frightened,  and 
worst  of  all,  that  many  who  did  not  have  the 
disease  were  carried  off  to  the  hospitals.  The 
wildest  and  most  hideous  rumors  were  spread 
about — bow  men  and  women  were  cut  up 
alive,  their  eyes  and  inward  parts  taken  out 
to  be  used  in  making  foreign  medicine,  etc. , 
etc.  Those  who  died  were  all  buried  in  one 
plot  in  nameless  graves.  This  was  another 
heavy  grievance,  which  only  those  familiar 
with  Chinese  notions  of  burial  can  appreciate. 

This  state  of  affairs  resulted  in  a  Chinese 
exodus  from  Hong  Kong.  It  is  said  that  no 
less  than  80,000  left  during  the  month  of  May. 
Many  of  them  were  plague-smitten  and  carried 
the  disease  to  their  homes.  Wherever  they 
went  they  spread  the  hideous  slander  about 
Canton  and  the 


The  Berlin  Church  Building  Society,  or-  V 
ganized  only  five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  churchless  hordes  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  capital  with  houses  of  worship,  has  been 
doing  a  phenomenal  work.  At  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  it  was  reported  that,  starting 
out  with  only  20,000  marks,  the  society  has 
expened  in  these  years  !>  ,009,000  marks  in  the 
erection  of  churches.  Fifteen  new  edifices 
have  been  erected,  and  probably  seven  more 
will  be  dedicated  this  year,  while  eight  more 
have  been  begun,  making  a  total  of  thirty 
new  churches  erected  by  private  Christian  en-  ^ 
terprise  during  five  years  in  Berlin.  This  oer-  M 
tainly  does  not  look  as  tho  German  Protes- 
tantism  were  dead  or  bad  degenerated  into  ^ 
formalism.  It  was  thought  when  the  society 
was  organized  that  forty  new  churches  would 
be  needed.  For  three-fourths  of  these  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made ;  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  society  cannot  discontinue  until  fully  fifty 
have  been  built.  The  society  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securinsT  as  its  liberal  patroness,  the 
Empress,  whose  deep  piety  has  been  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  work.  The  Emperor  himself 
has  frequently  and  liberally  contributed,  the 
wealthy  men  of  Berlin  following  bis  examplq. 

The  grandest  of  the  these  is  the  Emperotr 
Wilhelm  Memorial  Church,  costing  2,840,000  i 
marks,  of  which  sum  the  royal  family  had  1 
contributed  28,000  and  the  Emperor  has  re-  I 
cently  again  added  80,000.  The  entire  sum, 
with  the  exception  of  150,000  marks,  has  been  1 

secured.  The  date  of  dedication  has  been  set  a 

toji  the  first  of  September,  1895.  The  church  ■ 

w/il  be  one  of  the  finest  on  the  continent,  fl 

^ao  President  of  the  Church  Building  Society  I 
M  Count  Mirbach.— The  Independent.  ■ 


We  notice  that  the  British  Consul  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  in  his  latest  report,  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  details  respecting  the  state  of  the  Holy 
City.  It  appears  that  buildings  of  various 
kinds  continue  to  be  erected  in  t^e  vicinity, 
and  that  the  city  is  far  outgrowing  its  former 
limits.  On  the  western  side  houses  have  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years 
that  quite  a  large  suburb  has  arisen  where 
formerly  there  were  fields  and  vineyards. 
Every  available  piece  of  land  is  now  being 
bought  up  by  private  persons  or  by  benevolent 
societies  and  missions,  and  already  the  name 
of  “Modem  Jerusalem”  has  been  given  to 
this  new  quarter.  j 


the  treatment  of  patients, 
country  districts  became  greatly  excited,  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  are  delivered  up 
Placards  appeared  and  threats  of  retaliation  and  punished.  In  the  next  two  or  three  days 
upon  any  foreigner  caught  in  the  interior  the  placards  increased  in  number  and  violence, 
were  freely  made.  Official  proclamations  were  some  calling  upon  the  people  to  resist  the 
issued  stating  the  facts  and  forbidding  the  officials  who  wCkre  protecting  the  foreigners, 
disseminating  of  disturbing  rumors.  The  authorities  seem  now  to  be  fully  awake 

This  excitement,  which  occurred  toward  the  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  crisis  through 
end  of  May,  was  gradually  subsiding  when  which  we  have  been  passing.  A  large  force  of 
the  Dragon  Boat  festival  occurred  on  the  8th  detective  police  are  at  work,  and  arrests  are 
of  June.  It  is  the  custom  among  the  people  being  made,  proclamations  have  been  issued. 
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SIMON  PETEB  AT  THE  SEASHORE. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  West  End  Pres- 
bjtertan  Chnrch  of  New  York  City,  on  Sun¬ 
day  Mominc,  July  15,  by  the 

RBT.  JOHN  BAXCOlf  SHAW,  D.D. 

For  he  lodgeth  unth  one  Simon  a  tanner,  tohoae 
houee  is  by  the  seaside.  Acts  x.  6. 

Simon  Peter  on  a  visit  to  Joppa,  enjoying  a 
sojourn  at  the  seashore!  When  he  was  at 
Lydda,  only  a  few  miles  from  here,  Dorcas 
had  died,  and  the  disciples  at  Joppa,  sad¬ 
dened  and  confused  by  this  bereavement,  bad 
sent,  urging  him  to  come  to  their  relief. 
Peter  responded  at  once,  and  upon  reaching 
the  stricken  circle,  miraculously  restored  the 
lamented  Dorcas.  This  done,  he  decided  to 
change  his  former  plans  and  remain  for  a 
while  in  Joppa,  the  influences  that  moved 
him  probably  being  the  need  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  by  the  miracle  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  and  made  to  yield  tangible  results, 
and  the  urgent  insistance  of  the  disciples  there 
that  he  should  tarry  with  them  for  a  while 
and  strengthen  their  hands,  together,  possi¬ 
bly,  with  a  strong  personal  inclination  to  seize 
the  auspicious  opportunity  and  take  a  brief 
breathing  spell  before  resuming  his  missionary 
travels.  Having  reached  this  decision,  he 
wisely  chose  for  his  headquarters  the  home 
of  Simon,  a  tanner,  which  was  located  down 
by  the  sea. 

Peter’s  sojourn  here,  brief  as  it  proved  to 
be,  was  one  of  the  most  critical  and  impor¬ 
tant  periods  of  his  life.  It  is  interesting  to  us 
not  only  because  of  the  events  which  it  wit¬ 
nessed,  but  also  on  account  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  it  makes  to  Christian  workers  who  for 
any  reason  may  have  occasion  to  be  away  from 
home  on  a  sojourn,  particularly  to  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  summer  holiday, 
whether  it  be  spent  at  tbe  seashore  or  in  the 
mountains. 

How  did  Peter  employ  his  time  at  Joppa? 
What  did  he  find  to  do  at  the  seashore?  The 
Sacred  Canon  does  not  tell  us  that  he  went 
bathing,  or  boating,  or  fishing— such  items 
were  not  necessary  to  the  narrative — but  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  believe  that  he 
did  not.  Peter  was  human,  unusually  human, 
we  sometimes  think,  and  undoubtedly  enjoyed 
recreation  as  well  as  any  one.  For  a  man  who 
had  been  a  fisherman  all  his  early  days  to  lodge 
by  the  sea — a  real  sea  this  time,  and  no  inland 
lake  like  Genessaret,  which  did  not  deserve 
the  name — without  trying  his  hand  at  the  line 
or  net  once  more  and  launching  a  boat  to  see 
what  the  difference  between  a  sea  and  lake 
might  be,  was  an  improbability,  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  And  if  he  did,  there  was  nothing  un¬ 
dignified  or  unholy  in  his  course.  It  did  him 
good.  It  prepared  him  for  more  effective  ser¬ 
vice.  It  sent  him  away  from  Joppa  with  a 
quicker  step  and  a  lighter  heart,  with  greater 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  both. 

All  Christian  workers  need  a  vacation,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  indicates  a  lack  of  con¬ 
secration  in  their  taking  one,  or  a  lack  of 
dignity  or  decorum  in  cheir  enjoying  it  to  the 
full.  Recreation  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
everybody,  and  the  best  kind  of  recreation  is 
the  kind  that  relaxes.  It  is  one  thing  to  take 
a  vacation  and  another  thing  to  spend  it 
aright.  To  rest  well  is  an  art,  an  enviable 
art,  and  is  as  important  as  the  art  of  woiking 
well.  Doubtless,  if  we  knew  the  facts,  we 
should  find  that  Peter’s  example  at  Joppa  was 
a  safe  one  to  follow,  and  gave  us  a  warrant  to 
get  all  we  could  out  of  our  summer  sojoum- 

Iings ;  but  we  do  not  need  such  a  warrant.  We 
have  it  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  we  have  it 
in  the  drain  and  depletion  incident  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  yonr;  we  have  it  in  the  rest¬ 


less,  exciting  conditions  of  our  city  life. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  you  all,  and  I  feel  I  can 
speak  with  as  good  authority  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  read  it  in  so  many  words  out  of 
the  Bible:  take  all  the  relaxtion,  summer¬ 
time  and  winter-time  alike,  that  you  can  get, 
and  when  you  relax,  relax  as  though  you 
meant  it.  Make  a  business  of  it.  Do  it  con¬ 
scientiously.  It  is  your  solemn  duty  to  your¬ 
self  and  family,  to  your  partners  and  patrons, 
to  all  whom  yon  touch  in  life  and  all  who 
touch  you.  You  will  be  the  healthier,  larger, 
stronger  in  mind,  body,  and  soul  if  you  do. 

Our  imagination  leads  us  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  as  we  muse  upon  Peter’s  seaside  sojourn. 

I  say  our  imagination — I  might  better  say,  our 
reasoning,  for  we  are  not  speculating  or  guess¬ 
ing,  we  are  drawing  legitimate  conclusions 
from  well  founded  premises.  Taking  Peter’s 
temperament  for  our  guide,  we  can  readily 
infer  another  way  in  which  he  spent  his  time 
at  Joppa.  He  had  considerable  sentiment  in 
his  make-up ;  all  people  of  his  type  have. 
With  such  a  nature  he  could  never  have  lodged 
in  a  town  having  the  historic  associations 
which  Joppa  had,  by  a  sea  like  tbe  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  not  lost  himself  in  reflections  the 
most  serious  and  sanctifying.  The  sea, 
though  the  symbol  of  restlessness,  is  to  most 
people  a  source  of  the  completest  repose,  not 
repose  of  mind  so  much  as  repose  of  spirit,  a 
calming  and  silencing  of  the  inner  nature 
which  gives  feeling  an  opportunity  to  assert 
itself  and  permits  thought  to  act  with  more 
than  ordinary  vigor.  In  these  serene  and 
quiet  hours,  therefore,  Peter,  we  may  well  be¬ 
lieve,  went  over  his  work  in  careful  review, 
examining  its  defects,  computing  its  results, 
and  brooding  over  its  lessons ;  he  would 
naturally  think  of  tbe  future  and  formulate 
plans  for  his  work ;  he  would  revert  to  the 
miracle  he  had  just  wrought  and  meditate 
upon  its  meaning  to  him  as  well  as  to  those 
who  witnessed  it.  From  these  and  many  other 
lines  of  reflection  he  must  have  imbibed 
wholesome  encouragement  and  restraint,  in¬ 
spiring  confldence  and  cheer. 

This  is  exactly  what  every  sojourn  we  take 
should  do  for  us— give  us  time  to  think,  to 
look  over  our  personal  accounts,  to  balance 
the  ledgers  of  life,  to  review  the  past,  to  con¬ 
template  the  future,  to  make  our  plans  and 
develop  our  purposes ;  in  a  word,  it  should 
give  us  an  opportunity  for  the  calmest  and 
closest  self-communion. 

But  Peter  communed  with  Ood  as  well  as 
with  himself.  Every  pious  soul  does  at  such 
times.  What  impressions  the  breaking  bil¬ 
lows,  tbe  wide,  trackless  expanse  of  water, 
the  hazy  horizon  —  a  sight  entirely  new  to 
him — must  have  made  upon  Peter,  and  what 
thoughts  they  must  have  started !  Face  to 
face  with  scenes  that  spoke  so  eloquently  of 
tbe  Creator,  a  soul  like  Peter’s  could  not  have 
helped  being  lifted  up  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  Ood  and  given  a  spiritual  endow¬ 
ment.  This  is  what  we  should  seek  for  in  every 
season  of  relaxation,  to  get  near  to  nature’s 
heart ;  and  in  doing  this  we  shall  get  near  to 
the  heart  of  Ood.  If  the  sea,  or  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  rivers,  or  the  forests  do  not 
open  for  us  a  straight,  a  luminous  path  to  Ood, 
we  have  not  approached  them  in  the  right  spirit,  | 
and  have  failed  to  discover  the  opportunities 
they  offer.  Every  visit  to  tbe  country  ought 
to  expand,  ennoble,  endow  our  souls. 

There  were  other  thoughts  which  doubtless 
occupied  Peter’s  mind  during  his  sojourn  with 
Simon,  tbe  tanner.  Joppa  was  a  historic 
place.  It  was  here  that  Jonathan  Maccabaeus 
met  Ptolemy ;  here  the  Philistines  once  dwelt 
and  exercised  their  cruel  tyranny ;  here  Solo¬ 
mon  received  the  wood  which  Hiram  shipped 
for  the  temple ;  here  similar  materials  were 
landed  for  Zerubbabel’s  use  in  rebuilding  the 


temple,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that  Jonah 
set  sail  for  his  memorable  voyage.  Think  you 
Peter  forgot  all  this?  Not  for  a  moment ;  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  revert  to  it  with  rev¬ 
erent  and  suggestive  thought ;  and  what  sub¬ 
jects  it  opened  up  to  him — subjects  for  study, 
for  comparison,  and  contrast,  for  warning 
and  encouragement :  themes  which  must  have 
been  preemiently  impressive,  instructive,  in¬ 
spiring  I  May  we  not  have  something  of  the 
same  experience  wherever  we  go  to  take  our 
summer  sojourn?  Yes,  if  our  hearts  are  open 
and  receptive,  if  we  are  seekers  after  truth 
and  are  willing  to  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  any  and  every  teacher  prepared  to  im¬ 
part  it.  It  may  come  from  the  present  rather 
than  the  past  associations  of  the  place ;  from 
its  personnel  instead  of  its  history ;  from  the 
simple  lives,  the  honest  toil,  the  homely  faith 
of  its  bumble  folk,  but  come  it  will  in  some 
way  and  under  some  form,  if  we  are  diligently 
in  search  of  it,  and  when  it  does  come  it  will 
be  to  us  an  imperishable  benediction. 

But  we  have  sufficient  in  what  is  writtefi  of 
Peter’s  sojourn  without  going  back  of  that  for 
suggestion.  Two  things  are  recorded  about 
his  visit  at  Joppa  which  are  as  interesting  as 
they  are  pertinent  and  suggestive. 

(a)  Peter  had  a  vision  here— in  some  re¬ 
spects  tbe  greatest  vision  of  bis  life.  You 
will  readily  recall  it.  He  was  up  on  the  house¬ 
top  praying.  Gradually,  as  he  looked  off  upon 
tbe  sea,  his  prayer  probably  merged  into  med¬ 
itation,  and  as  the  time  passed  he  grew  un¬ 
consciously  hungry.  When  in  this  condition 
a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners  and 
filled  with  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
wild  beasts  and  creeping  things  and  fowls  of 
the  air,  was  let  down  to  him  with  the  com¬ 
mand,  “Rise,  Peter,  slay  and  eat.”  Thrice 
was  this  done,  and  thrice  was  bis  refusal  to 
eat  rebuked  with  the  words,  “What  Ood  bath 
cleansed  that  call  not  thou  common.  ” 

The  purpose  of  this  vision  was  to  teach  him 
the  equality  of  tbe  Gentiles  with  the  Jews,and 
his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  as  well 
as  to  his  countrymen.  That  vision  trans¬ 
formed  bis  convictions  and  completely  efianged 
the  bent  of  his  career ;  it  marked  an  epoch  in 
tbe  history  of  Christianity ;  it  turned  the  tide 
of  the  Gospel  into  a  new  channel ;  it  deter¬ 
mined  tbe  universality  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth ;  it  practically  settled  the 
status  and  destiny  of  the  heathen  world— and 
all  this  occurred  during  a  seaside  visit  of  a 
few  days. 

There  are  visions  for  every  Christian  at  the 
seashore,  and  at  every  place  where  our  tramps 
and  travels  may  happen  to  take  us — visions  of 
duty,  of  responsibility,  of  truth,  of  glory,  of 
God;  visions  that  reveal  to  us  our  Father’s 
will ;  visions  that  outline  the  path  of  service ; 
visions  that  make  known  to  us  the  deeper 
things  of  faith.  These  are  often  so  important 
that  our  future  depends  upon  them,  and  to  be 
blind  to  them  would  be  a  misfortune  and  a 
sin. 

But  visions  come  to  those  only  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them.  It  was  so  with  Peter. 
It  is  always  so.  Like  him,  we  must  be  on  tbe 
housetop  praying  if  we  would  have  revelations. 
Our  eyes  must  be  open  to  the  deeper  things 
about  us — our  souls  in  communion  with  God, 
or  visions  are  impossible.  If  you  go  away  and 
leave  your  Bible  and  your  religion  behind,  de- 
mitting  prayer,  church  attendance  and  the 
other  functions  of  your  soul-life,  you  need  not 
expect  to  have  God  come  to  you  in  any  new 
disclosures  of  Himself ;  but  if  you  go  seeking 
fresh  supplies  of  grace  and  prepared  to  receive 
greater  light  and  strength,  these  will  surely 
come,  and  as  Peter  left  Joppa  a  stronger  man 
in  soul  fw  well  as  in  body,  so  you  shall  return 
to  your  homes  to  live  a  larger,  higher  spiritual 
life  thereafter  than  ever  before. 


(b)  The  second  event  which  occurred  during 
this  sojourn  of  Peter’s  was  his  experience  with 
Cornelius.  Ood  did  not  allow  him  to  be  idle. 
He  wanted  to  teach  him  that  the  opportunity 
and  duty  of  doing  good  are  always  and  every¬ 
where  present.  He  seemed  to  want  to  show 
others  through  Peter  that  the  time  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  often  the  most  likely  and  fruitful  time 
for  practical  Christiap  work.  Hence,  instead 
of  making  the  necessary  revelation  Himself  to 
Cornelius,  He  bade  him  send  down  to  Peter 
for  instruction  and  direction,  thereby  necessi¬ 
tating  a  journey  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa  and  at 
the  same  time  abruptly  terminating  Peter’s  visit 
with  Simon,  the  tanner,  at  the  seashore.  Peter 
obeyed  the  summons  and  became  unexpectedly 
the  means  of  bringing  into  the  Kingdom  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  centurion  of  a  Roman 
guard,  a  man  who  brought  prestige  incalcula¬ 
ble  to  the  cause  of  Jesus. 

Seaside  or  mountain  sojourns  are  always  pe¬ 
riods  of  religious  opportunity.  God  gives  all 
of  us  some  work  to  do  at  such  times,  and  in 
not  a  few  instances  it  proves  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  the  year.  Is  this  not  frequently 
the  case  with  all  our  incidental  tasks?  We 
make  them  underrank  those  which  belong  to 
the  regular  routine  and  schedule  of  our  lives, 
but  the  opposite  order  turns  out  at  length  to 
be  the  true  one.  This  will  invariably  be  the 
history  of  all  the  duties  which  Providence 
brings  to  us  when  on  our  summer  outings. 
Do  not  say  that  your  neglect  to  attend  church 
or  prayer-meeting,  or  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  will 
do  no  one  any  harm  since  you  are  among  stran¬ 
gers.  It  will ;  its  moral  effect  upon  yourself 
will  be  everything  but  good,  and  it  is  sure  to 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the  country  folk, 
who  naturally  look  to  their  city  visitors  for  a 
high  Christian  example.  Do  not  excuse  your¬ 
self  from  teaching  a  Sunday-school  class  be¬ 
cause  your  stay  is  to  be  so  short.  Who  would 
attempt  to  measure  the  results  of  one  single 
half-hour  Bible  lesson  prayerfully  and  earnest¬ 
ly  taught?  Regard  not  the  brevity  of  a  sojourn 
as  an  excuse  for  any  religious  neglect  whatso¬ 
ever  ;  rather  consider  it  an  argument  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  activity.  The  smallest  service,  that 
costs  you  nothing  more  than  a  passing  effort, 
may  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  a  poorly  sus¬ 
tained  rural  church,  and  produce  impressions 
which  only  God  can  compute. 

A  city  pastor  was  spending  his  vacation  at  a 
summer  resort  not  far  from  New  York.  He 
was  weary  with  the  year’s  arduous  work,  and 
when  invited  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  little 
church  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  summer,  however,  he  yielded, 
and  preached  a  sermon  of  great  eloquence  and 
power.  A  little  country  lad  then  in  his  early 
teens  sat  in  one  of  the  pews  that  day  and  list¬ 
ened  to  the  sermon  with  the  closest  attention. 
He  had  never  heard  anything  quite  like  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  thrilled  him  to  his  soul’s  depth. 
It  set  chords  of  his  nature  to  vibrating  which 
he  did  not  know  existed.  It  awakened  im¬ 
pulses  within  him  whose  meaning  he  could 
not  understand.  The  preacher  was  God’s  spe¬ 
cial  messenger  to  him  that  day,  who  seemed 
to  open  up  before* him  a  vista  down  which  his 
life  was  to  pass.  As  the  result  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  him  by  that  sermon  he  after¬ 
ward  entered  the  ministry,  and  is  to-day  the 
pastor  of  one  of  our  city  churches,  preaching 
to  a  large  congregation  and  reaching  thousands 
of  souls.  That  one  sermon,  delivered  during 
a  summer  sojourn,  probably  counted  for  more 
than  all  the  sermons  of  a  twelvemonth  preached 
to  his  own  people  at  home.  Opportunities  as 
great  as  this  may  come  to  us  all,  clergy  and 
laity  alike.  Let  us  watch  for  them,  and  when 
they  present  themselves  seize  them  and  use 
them. 

What  does  Peter’s  seaside  sojourn  teach  us, 
then?  That  such  a  season  may  be  and  ought 
to  be  to  every  Christian  a  time  for  genuine 
recreation,  for  serious  reflection,  for  special 
revelations,  and  for  more  than  usual  diligence 
and  consecration. 


“C.  B.  CONVENTION  AFTERMATH.'* 

Bx  Bev.  Arthur  O.  Iiudlow,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  convention  has  come  and  gone.  In  some 
degree  like  the  World’s  Fair  it  was  too  vast 
to  be  comprehended,  and  remains  a  vision  in 
memory.  Little  understood  by  all  who  had 
not  attended  such  a  gathering,  and  little  com¬ 
prehended  by  those  of  us  in  Cleveland  who 
had  long  been  familiar  with  the  preparations, 
the  convention  was  more  like  the  unreal 
than  like  that  with  which  we  were  familiar, 
in  the  line  of  religious  meetings. 

One  thing  at  the  outset  is  clear;  the  con¬ 
vention  was  something  other  than  the  meet¬ 
ings  held,  the  addresses  delivered,  as  a  daily 
paper  puts  it :  “  the  supreme  teaching  was  not 
supplied  in  any  spoken  word,  but  was  afforded 
by  the  spectacle  there  presented,  of  visible, 
unforced,  unstrained,  practical,  and  accom¬ 
plished  Christianity.”  Truly  the  convention, 
as  a  spectacle,  was  a  power.  Great  influence 
was  wielded  simply  in  the  numbers.  Numeri¬ 
cally  it  was  a  great  gathering,  especially  when 
the  times  are  borne  in  mind  in  which  twenty 
thousand  delegates  convened.  What  would 
the  host  have  been  without  railroad  difficul¬ 
ties  and  bard  times? 

Great  is  the  power  of  numbers,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  Scriptural  warnings  re¬ 
garding  the  relying  upon  or  trusting  in  a 
multitude.  The  enthusiasm  bom  of  such  a 
host  is  a  great  power  to  the  Church,  if  in 
enthusiasm  the  Christian  heart  holds  supreme¬ 
ly  to  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  All  the  warnings 
against  confidence  in  numbers  should  be  vivid 
during  such  overwhelming  gatherings.  The 
word  came  to  Joshua  of  old,  ‘’the  people  with 
thee  are  too  many.  ”  That  must  have  sounded 
strange,  for  Israel  had  but  thirty-two  thou¬ 
sand,  while  the  enemy  numbered  one  hundred 
and  thirty- five  thousand.  The  fearful  and 
those  afraid  returning,  left  but  ten  thousand 
with  Joshua,  and  this  number  was  reduced  to 
three  hundred  at  the  water’s  brink.  Here  Ihe 
army  was  reduced  to  make  it  powerful.  “Fear 
not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father’s  good  pleas¬ 
ure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.  ”  The  Church 
has  often  been  most  victorious  when  “a  little 
flock,”  and  great  is  the  danger  of  forgetting 
that  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by 
God’s  Spirit  that  conquests  are  made,  where 
there  is  a  multitude  of  believers.  Still  may 
there  not  be  a  glorious  enthusiasm  in  such  a 
great  gathering  as  we  have  had?  As  there  is 
seductive  power  in  numbers  to  evil,  can  there 
not  be  a  drawing  power  in  the  many  righteous? 
The  seductive  power  of  a  wicked  host  is  plain. 
“Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil.”  Many  walk  in  the  broad  road  to  de¬ 
struction,  only  here  and  there,  a  stray  traveller 
in  the  straight  and  narrow  way.  This  is 
scriptural,  but  must  it  always  be  thus?  Is 
there  not  a  time  when  “many  of  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  with  sing¬ 
ing  unto  Zion,  and  everlasting  joy  shall  be 
upon  their  heads?”  The  large  numbers  of 
Christ’s  followers  gathered  in  this  city,  have 
been  a  strengthening  means  to  individujil 
faith.  Oh,  that  thus  made  strong  by  one  an¬ 
other,  all  could  look  steadfastly  unto  the  great 
Head,  without  whose  arm  of  might  the 
Church,  no  matter  how  great,  must  utterly 
fail.  We  may  impress  the  world  by  numbers, 
but  we  must  declare  unto  the  world  that  in 
all  our  battles  we  come,  not  in  carnal  strength, 
but  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  hosts." 

'She  magnitude  of  the  late  convention  was  a 
strong  feature  of  power,  and  a  second  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  orderliness  of  so  great  a  throng. 
How  often  are  we  told,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Church  and  the  world,  yes,  that 
more  dishonesty  and  corrupt  living  is  within 
the  Church  than  without  it?  In  a  Christian 
land  the  line  of  distinction  between  church 


and  non-church  members  is  not  as  sharp  as  in 
heathen  lands.  A  Christian  morality  is  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  the  great  mass  of 
American  citizens.  Many  are  the  sins  of  the 
Church,  the  imperfectioas  ef  Christians,  bnt> 
look  at  these  forty  thousand  Christians  in  con¬ 
vention  assembled.  They  were  a  happy  com¬ 
pany,  but  did  their  joy  run  riot?  Was  there 
a  single  arrest  of  a  delegate?  Did  the  saloons 
of  Cleveland  reap  a  harvest?  Think  of  twenty 
thousand  delegates  to  a  city,  representing 
either  of  the  great  political  parties  of  to-day, 
joining  with  as  many  more  members  in  party 
celebrations  1  Think  for  a  moment  of  as 
many  freethinkers  in  convention  assembled,  as 
that  term  stands  for  those  bitterly  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  I  What  a  contrast  would  there  be  could 
some  such  gathering  follow  this  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  convention  I  Marked,  also,  would  be 
the  contrast  between  this  late  assemblage  and 
that  of  Any  fraternal  organization,  whose  aims 
are  charitable  and  noble. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  a  difference  in  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  such  a  Christian  body 
from  that  of  any  other  earthly  organization. 
We  need  but  one  instance  like  this  to  prove 
that  in  life  and  practice  the  great  body  of 
Christians  does  rise  above  the  ranks  of  the 
world  at  large.  Christ’s  Church,  with  ail  her 
imperfections,  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  a  city 
that  cannot  be  bid.  The  orderliness  of  the 
late  great  convention  is  all  the  more  remarka¬ 
ble  when  it  is  remembered  that  any  person, 
loyal,  true  Christian  Endeavorer  or  not, 
could  take  advantage  of  excursion  rates  to 
visit  the  city.  About  all  the  trouble  given  the 
police  was  the  extra  watch  for  thieves,  who 
deemed  this  city  a  good  place  to  visit  at  such 
a  time.  Truly  one  must  be  wilfully  hardened 
not  to  feel  the  impression  made  by  this  great 
gathering  by  the  clean,  high,  moral  conduct 
of  the  thousands  who  sojourned  in  our  midst. 
Notwithstanding  the  worldliness  of  the  age  in 
which  the  Church  exists,  Christians  are  a 
peculiar  people.  In  their  behaviour,  their, 
true  dealings,  and  upright  couvers'.-»on,  they 
do  let  a  light  shine  before  m^ ..  that  God  by 
them  is  glorified.  Christi'a  character  is  the 
most  precious  thing  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  contains  far  more  of  this  wealth  than 
it  is  given  credit  for  having. 

A  third  marked  feature  of  the  convention 
was  the  spirit  of  joy,  of  cheerfulness,  of  hope¬ 
fulness  which  permeated  the  gathering.  But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Is  it  not  natural, 
for  youth  to  rejoice?  Strange,  indeed,  would 
be  the  gathering  of  young  people  where  joy, 
cheerfulness,  and  hope  did  not  prevail.  But 
the  common  impression  of  religion  is  that  it 
is  closely  related  to  melancholy,  especially 
when  any  real  depth  of  consecration  to  God  ; 
and  to  the  work  of  the  kingdom  is  apparent.  ’ 
So  while  it  is  said,  in  contempt,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  religion  is  for  women  and  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  religion  is  deemed  incom¬ 
patible  with  childhood  and  youth,  because 
youth,  being  naturally  joyous,  religion,  in  the 
world’s  estimation,  is  morose.  True  religion 
is  just, the  opposite.  “May  the  God  of  hope 
fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,” 
was  the  prayerful  wish  of  the  Apostle,  while 
his  other  words  sound  like  a  command:  “Re¬ 
joice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  re-  ■ 
joice.  ”  True  religion  kills  sin  and  self,  makes 
faith  strong,  love  active,  hope  lively,  and  zeal 
invincible.  Youth  so  full  of  faith,  love,  hope, 
and  zeal,  is  the  very  time  for  such  qualities 
of  heart  to  be  turned  to  the  highest  ends. 
Black  is  not  the  color  of  heaven.  It  is  of 
heathen  origin,  as  a  symbol  of  mourning.  It: 
is  the  Christian’s  duty  not  only  to  be  good, 
but  to  shine.  ^ 

No  one  who  witnessed  the  meetings  in  the 
great  tent  and  hall  doubted  for  a  moment  the 
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deep  sincerity  of  the  young  people  present, 
their  consecration  to  Christ’s  work,  and  their 
joy,  their  gladness  was  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  thejr  sincere  consecration  to  re¬ 
ligious  purposes  and  aims.  Such  a  joyous, 
cheerful,  yet  earnest  convention  is  unmistaka¬ 
ble  evidence  that  the  rising  generation,  recog- 
oises  the  truth  of  Dr.  Chapin’s  words;  “be 
ing  religious  is  not  a  work  apart  by  itself, 
but  a  ^irit  of  faith  and  righteousness  flowing 
out  from  the  centre  of  a  regenerated  heart  into 
all  the  enjoyments  and  intercourse  of  the 
world."  The  late  convention  of  cheerful, 
hopeful,  joyous  Christians  has  been  of  im¬ 
mense  benefit  to  religion  in  Cleveland  and  to 
religion  in  all  the  world,  and  there  are  tem- 
ptoral  benefits  as  well.  Not  merely  in  what 
th^e  delegates  spent  in  the  city,  a  revival  of 
business  must  in  some  degree  result  from  such 
a  spirit  of  optimism  in  our  midst.  Could  this 
convention  go  from  city  to  city  pinging, 
“There  is  sunshine  in  my  soul,”  as  that  senti¬ 
ment  was  sung  into  Cleveland  hearts,  hard 
times,  strikes,  and  other  ills,  would  surely 
take  their  flight.  Long  may  the  joy,  cheer  and 
hopefulness  of  the  convention  tarry  with  us  1 
The  magnitude,  orderliness,  and  hopefulness  of 
the  convention  were  features  that  made  strong 
impressions  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

In  November,  1729,  about  a  dozen  young 
men,  students  at  Oxford,  England,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  improvement.  By  instructing  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor,  visiting  the  sick  and  those 
in  prison,  and  by  scrupulous  exactness  in  their 
attendance  upon  public  worship  they  became 
objects  of  general  nctice.  They  were  deemed 
overrighteous,  and  met  with  much  scorn.  By 
their  fellow-students  they  were  called  Bible- 
bigots,  Bible-moths,  The  Godly  Club.  The 
young  men  who  thus  started  to  make  religion 
the  great  business  of  daily  life,  were  the 
Wesleys,  Whitefield,  and  their  associates. 
These  young  men  were  bom  in  an  age  when 
the  sanctuary  and  the  daily  walks  of  life  were 
far  apart.  Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  desired  to  found  no  new  denominations. 
They  were  put  out  of  that  Church  for  discard¬ 
ing  the  robes  and  rituals  of  the  sanctuary  and 
preaching  to  hungry  throngs  in  the  fields ;  for 
going  into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  com¬ 
pel  men  to  come  into  God’s  fold.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  wonderful  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion.  But  why  make  reference  to  this  here? 
Is  it  to  draw  a  parallel  between  that  move¬ 
ment  and  this  in  our  day?  Yes,  but  not  in 
detail.  We  look  for  no  new  denominations  of 
believers,  but  the  Christian  Endeavor  move¬ 
ment  is  a  revival  of  a  methodical  manner  of 
Christian  life  in  many  existing  denominations, 
and  the  Epworth  League,  formed  in  the 
Church  of  the  Wesleys  after  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  began,  is  proof  that  even 
that  Church  felt  the  need  of  such  a  revival 
in  the  case  of  its  young  people. 

“Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
strength,  I  promise  Him  that  I  will  strive  to 
do  whatever  He  would  like  to  have  me  do." 
This,  the  first  sentence  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  pledge,  coupled  with  the  rule  of  life, 
“  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible  every  day,  ”  and 
to  heartily  support  one’s  own  church,  points 
to  a  more  methodical  manner  of  Christian 
living ;  to  the  making  of  religion,  the  great 
business  of  life,  and  right  along  this  line  come 
the  two  great  keynotes  of  the  late  convention, 
“good  citizenship"  and  “missionary  endeavor.” 
Some  one  perhaps  objects  to  a  religious  body 
emphasizing  two  such  lines  of  work.  Why 

Inot  sound  the  latter  loudly,  leaving  severely 
alone  anything  that  savors  of  politics.  But  is 
not  “good  citizenship”  just  as  legitimate  a 
part  of  this  society’s  work  as  “missionary” 
endeavor. 

Patriotism  is  everywhere  commended  in 


God’s  Word.  It  is  inculcated  from  first  to 
last,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Love  for 
the  land  of  birth  or  adoption  should  be  an 
instinctive  love.  “Good  citizenship,  as  used 
in  the  convention,  is  another  phrase  for 
“Home  Missions,”  w’hile  the  two  terms,  “good 
citizenship”  and  “missionary  endeavor”  mean, 
in  other  words,  “Home"  and  “Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  ”  Most  assuredly  the  times  are  ripe  for 
the  turning  of  the  rising  generation  to  “good 
citizenship.”  If  ever  .America  needed  true  patri¬ 
otism,  it  is  now  and  in  the  near  future.  Glori¬ 
ous  will  be  the  mission  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society,  if  steering  clear  of  the  en¬ 
tanglements  of  party  politics  it  rouses  the  love 
of  country  in  every  member’s  heart.  Such 
love  has  a  religious  and  moral  basis,  and  in 
this  age  of  money  making  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  among  the  qualities  or 
circumstances  which  hinder  or  quench  patriot¬ 
ism,  as  given  by  Bishop  Berkely,  one  is;  “A 
man  whose  passion  for  money  runs  high,  bids 
fair  for  being  no  patriot,  and  he  likewise 
whose  appetite  is  keen  for  power.  ”  The  coun¬ 
try  can  look  for  little  true,  disinterested 
patriotism  among  those  whose  minds  and 
hearts  are  in  the  bondage  of  thirst  for  gain, 
and  not  much  of  this  patriotic  spirit  remains 
in  the  practical  politcians,  who  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  have  scrambled  for  office,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  little  will  be  found  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionist,  for,  as  has  been  aptly  said:  “The  lover 
of  freedom  is  willing,  if  necessary,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  himself  for  his  county;  the  revolutionist 
has  seldom  any  other  object  but  to  sacrifice 
his  country  to  himself.”  America  must  look 
to  the  rising  generation  for  that  patriotism 
which  is  disinterested  love  of  country  Most 
opportune  is  it  that  the  Christian  En<leavor 
Society  has  sounded  this  keynote,  “good  citi 
zenship.  ”  Love  of  country  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  is  a  vital  part  of  religion. 

How  fitting,  then,  that  with  “good  citizen¬ 
ship”  in  view,  such  a  convention  should  also 
emphasize  “missionary  endeavor.”  It  was 
only  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  a 
few.  young  men.  under  a  hay  stack  in  a  col 
lege  town,  started  the  great  foreign  missionary 
work.  Denominational  Boards  arose  to  sup¬ 
port  these  pioneer  heralds  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen  and  to  send  others.  Not  until  a 
few  years  ago  were  these  agencies  strengthened 
by  the  uprising  of  the  women,  the  mothers  of 
the  churches,  who  rallied  to  the  support  of 
these  Boards,  and  now  we  ask  the  question, 
“Has  not  a  new  impetus  been  given  to  the 
work  of  winning  the  world  to  Christ?”  Dr. 
Fulton  only  two  or  three  years  ago  started  the 
“two  cent”  plan  in  the  societies,  and  having 
the  past  year  contributed  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boards,  the 
young  people’s  societies  propose  to  roll  a 
million  into  the  treasuries  of  the  Boards  the 
coming  year.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  older 
class  of  Christians  are  not  interested  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work?  Very  few  have  any  knowledge 
of  or  take  any  interest  in  this  great  effort  of 
the  Church.  What  the  Boards  do  receive 
comes  from  the  few.  How  can  this  be 
changed?  How  better  than  by  enlisting  the 
rising  generation?  The  time  has  come  when 
religion  is  to  consist,  in  a  consecrated  pocket 
book,  as  well  as  prayer  book.  Has  the  vision 
come  to  the  young  people  of  Christendom, 
seen  by  St.  Paul,  “a  man  of  Macedonia  pray¬ 
ing  and  saying,  ‘Come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us?’  ”  Youth  is  eager  for  conquests, 
an|j  if  once  youth  be  seized  with  zeal  for  the 
grandest  conquest  ever  proposed  in  this  world, 
we  shall  have  no  longer  Alexanders  making 
red  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  their  fellows, 
but  Alexanders  seeking  to  purify  this  earth  by 
wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  the  future 
harvest  will  be,  produced  by  the  present  seed- 
sowing  of  Christian  Endeavor,  none  can  tell. 
Like  every  other  movement  ordained  of  God, 
the  results  will  probably  be  overwhelmingly 
greater  than  our  present  faith  predicts.  It  js 
ours  to  catch  the  trend  of  God’s  onward  provi¬ 
dence  and  to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  obey 
His  command,  leaving  future  glories  and  re¬ 
wards  to  Him.  May  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  and  through  this  agency  the  whole 
Church,  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  proposed  en¬ 
deavors,  putting  on  the  whole  armor  to  fight, 
not  only  for  “God  and  home  and  native  land  ” 
but  “for  God  and  neighbor  and  foreign  land.” 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Two  subjects  of  great  importance  are  engag¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  our  brethren  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Church  at  this  time.  Their  last  General 
Assembly  recommended  to  the  Theological 
Seminaries  that  they  should  consider  this 
change  in  their  course,  namely,  from  the 
three  years’  course  of  eight  months  to  four 
years  of  six  months  of  study.  The  other  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  removal  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  from  its  present  location  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

The  North  Carolina  Presbyterian  has  taken 
up  the  first  of  these,  and  shows  that  the  de¬ 
sired  change  will  bring  benefit  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry,  in  giving  opportunities 
to  the  needy  to  secure  money  for  their  ex¬ 
penses  and  greater  fitness  for  their  work,  in 
giving  opportunity  to  the  professors  for  re¬ 
search  and  authorship,  and  in  giving  supplies 
to  vacant  churches  for  at  least  half  of  the 
year. 

The  other  subject  is  one  on  which  the 
people  of  Richmond  are  specially  interested. 
Away  back  in  the  past  the  quiet  place  was 
sought  for  worship  and  for  study.  Hence,  our 
churches  were  on  quiet  street.^  in  the  cities, 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  our  towns  and  villages. 
TJiis  was  true  of  our  academies  and  colleges. 
But  all  this  is  changed.  Our  churches  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  din  and  uproar  of  the  city, 
and  the  city  is  chosen  instead  of  the  quiet 
village  for  the  college  or  university. 

When  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Meth¬ 
odists  concluded  to  found  institutions  that 
would  surpass  anything  they  now  have,  they 
concluded  to  build  their  universities  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City,  The  Lutherans  think  Gettysburg 
is  too  quiet  and  remote  a  place  for  their  insti¬ 
tution,  and  are  making  efforts  for  its  removal 
to  the  capital  of  the  nation.  There  are  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  city  that  cannot  be  had  by  people 
remote  from  it.  The  forces  for  good  are  con¬ 
centrating  there  as  never  before. 

A  notable  convention  of  colored  educators 
has  just  closed  its  sessions  in  Baltimore.  They 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  repre¬ 
sented  some  of  the  best  institutions  for  the 
education  of  colored  youth.  The  papers  read 
and  the  able  manner  in  which  the  debates 
were  conducted  show  that  this  convention  will 
rank  with  others  held  by  their  white  brethren. 

From  the  papers  read  we  learned  a  good  deal 
that  was  new  to  us,  as,  for  instance,  that  there 
were  more  free  colored  people  in  Maryland  be¬ 
fore  the  War  than  in  any  other  Southern 
State ;  that  nearly  eighty  years  ago  the  court, 
in  binding  out  children  of  free  colored  parents, 
required  their  employers  to  teach  them  to 
read  and  write;  that  in  1860  there  were  1,355 
free  blacks  attending  school  in  the  State ; 
that  the  first  colored  United  States  Senator 
was  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Revels,  ex-pastor  of  the 
Madison -street  Colored  Presbyterian  Church, 
etc.  The  colored  pupils  in  schools  of  all  kinds 
in  the  country  number  1,664,380.  The  teach¬ 
ers  number  28,939,  a  thousand  of  whom  are 
colored.  Their  institutions  have  an  endow- 
ment  of  84,723,801,  and  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  use  for  school  purposes  is  estimated 
at  87iS49,795.  Those  preparing  for  the  minis¬ 
try  number  970,  for  teaching  5,0C0,  for  physi¬ 
cians  388. 

A  hospital  for  colored  persons  had  its  open¬ 
ing  exercises  on  the  second  night  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  These  were  held  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  were  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  people.  This  hospital  has  been  founded  by 
eight  colored  physicians  of  Baltimore.  The 
name  of  one  of  these  physicians  bears  the  name 
of  one  who  was  pastor  of  the  Madison-street 
Presbyterian  Church  thirty  years  aga 

R.  H.  W. 
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The  Independent  in  presenting  a  series  of 
papers  on  Public  Education,  calls  attention  to 
the  thorough  Prussian  system,  the  Minister  of 
Education  keeping  “an  account,  debit  and 
credit,  with  every  child  in  the  kingdom  to 
whom  the  State  owes  an  education.  He  can 
report  how  many  children — a  dozen  or  two — 
fail  of  being  educated  up  to  the  standard  re¬ 
quired.”  Our  contemporary  urges  “that  the 
State,  in  its  paternalism  shall  compel  every 
child  to  receive  an  adequate  education,  either 
in  a  public  or  private  school.  ”  Then  an  easy 
passage  from  secondary  to  higher  education, 
for  students  other  than  those  in  the  classical 
schools,  is  a  great  need,  and  one  to  which  the 
Committee  of  Ten  appointed  by  the  National 
Education  Association  has  especially  addressed 
itself  in  revising  the  programs  of  secondary 
schools : 


Another  failure  of  gigantic  proportions  to  be 
taken  into  most  serious  consideration,  and 
which  was  also  in  part  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  is  the  loss  in  our  American 
schools  of  at  least  two  full  years  by  children 
in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools.  A 
large  part  of  that  loss  would  be  prevented  if  it 
were  not  for  the  stiff  conservatism  which 
maintains  for  the  English  language  a  most 
perverse  system  of  spelling  which  makes  it  as 
hard  as  possible  instead  of  as  easy  as  possible 
to  learn  to  read  and  spell.  The  rational  pho¬ 
netic  spelling  of  our  language  would  save  two 
years  in  a  child’s  education.  Is  not  this 
worth  doing?  We  have  no  patience  with  the 
blockheads,  the  worse  than  blockheads,  who 
insist  on  keeping  a  false  and  hard  spelling 
just  because  it  is  false  and  hard,  and  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  it  because 
their  youth  was  thus  sacrificed.  The  disci¬ 
pline  got  in  learning  to  spell  can  be  got  in 
more  profitable  ways. 

Somewhat  in  the  same  line  of  saving  time 
in  education,  is  the  necessity  for  reduction  in 
time  given  to  arithmetic  and  geography. 
These  studies  are  generally  made  as  uninter¬ 
esting  as  possible,  a  mere  dry  grind,  studied 
for  their  own  sakes,  instead  of  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  more  profitable  learning.  Is  it  not  a 
shriveling  of  a  child’s  mind  to  make  him  do  a 
few  thousand  “sums”  in  arithmetic,  as  mere 
arithmetic,  when  just  the  same  processes  of 
calculation  could  be  made  part  of  some  other 
study?  For  example,  philosophy  and  chemis¬ 
try  allow  opportunity  for  half  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  in  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  good  part  of  the  rest.  I'he  same  is  true 
of  geography,  which  should  not  be  studied  as 
geography,  except  in  its  bare  outlines,  and 
thus  should  be  the  adjunct  of  history,  learned 
as  part  of  history,  in  which  case  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered.  As  it  is,  history  has  to  be  left  out 
that  children  may  commit  to  memory  the 
names  of  a  lot  of  rivers  and  capes  and  capitals. 

Just  one  other  point  we  can  take  space  to 
mention,  and  that  is  the  general  prejudice 
against  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  and  the 
imitative  faculty.  Imitation  and  originality 
are  not  far  apart.  The  child  must  first  learn 
by  rote,  learn  to  repeat,  learn  by  memory, 
and  then  learn  reasons,  and  how  much  of  the 
imitation  can  be  neglected.  We  need  to  give 
much  more  honor  to  this  department  of  re¬ 
presentation  of  what  has  first  been  presented, 
to  use  the  technical  terms  of  the  day. 


The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  under  the 
appropriate  caption — A  Reckless  Vote: 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  by  187 
ayes  and  49  noes  in  favor  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  sena¬ 
tors  directly  by  the  people.  A  more  unreason¬ 
able,  dangerous  vote  was  never  passed.  Con¬ 
summate  it  and  there  will  be  two  mobs.  No 
doubt  the  Senate  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  loss 
of  respect  for  it,  which  is  painfully  patent ; 
but  such  as  it  is,  and  such  as  it  will  be,  it  is 
the  only  check  upon  hasty  and  dangerous  leg¬ 
islation.  Let  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
elected  by  a  popular  vote,  and  its  frequent 
changes  will  keep  it  in  close  touch  with  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment,  but  the  Senate  should  be  sufil- 
ciently  far  removed  from  the  contingencies  of 
reelection  in  times  of  excitement  to  constitute 
it  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be : — a 
break  upon  the  chariot  wheels  when  both  the 
House  and  country  are  blinded  by  epidemic 
excitement, partisan,  sectional,  or  anti-foreign. 
Fortunately  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
changed  hastily. 


The  Examiner  says  that  it  has  been  decided 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  New 
York  Constitutional  Convention  to  report  to 
that  body  the  following  amendment : 

“Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision 
thereof  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or  any 
public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either  to 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  any  school  or  other  institution  of 
learning,  wholly  or  partly  under  the  direction 
or  control  of  any  religious  denomination,  or 
in  which  any  denominational  doctrine  or  tenet 
is  taught.  ” 

This  differs  from  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Institutions  in  omitting  the  parts 
relating  to  an  establishment  of  religion  by  the 
State  and  to  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  the  support  of  sectarian  charities. 
It  has  been  intimated  that  these  subjects  would 
be  submitted  in  separate  amendments  by  the 
appropriate  committees.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  been  given  to  understand  that,  while 
the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
willing  to  allow  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  public  schools  to  be  reported,  they  are  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  the  prohibition  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  sectarian  charities,  and  demand  the 
suppression  of  that  part  of  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  League.  It  looks  as 
though  their  efforts  had,  temporarily  at  least, 
succeeded.  We  are  for  the  good  old  Baptist 
principle  of  complete  separation  between 
Church  and  State,  and  the  present  status  of 
the  question  in  the  Convention  shows  the  im¬ 
perative  need  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action, 
or  only  a  partial  victory  will  be  won.  Possi¬ 
bly  a  division  of  the  question  may  be  wise. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  use  of 
public  funds  for  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  it 
may  be — though  we  doubt  it — that  the  success 
of  that  part  of  the  amendment  would  ba  im¬ 
periled  by  being  associated  with  the  other 
prohibitions.  But  the  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  the  voters  of  the  State  to  pass  upon 
all  these  points.  The  advocates  of  continued 
appropriations  to  sectarian  charities  are  stren¬ 
uous  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  this.  Now 
let  the  voters  throughout  the  State  who  want 
to  put  a  stop  forever  to  the  union,  in  any 
form,  between  Church  and  State,  let  their 
voice  be  heard  by  the  Convention.  A  strong 
and  earnest  expression  of  the  public  would 
have  its  effect  upon  the  politicians  in  that 
body  who  are  now,  it  is  believed,  afraid  to  do 
their  duty  for  fear  of  the  Catholic  vote. 
Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly. 


The  Voice  thus  inveighs  against  the  venality 
of  the  press,  or  rather,  of  some  newspapers : 

An  aflQdavit  by  Debs,  the  head  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Railway  Union,  is  made  public  by  The 
Times  of  Chicago.  July  27th,  in  which  he 
declares  that  during  the  recent  strike  he  was 
approached  by  an  agent  of  The  Herald,  Chica¬ 
go,  who  promised  that  if  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Union  would  change  its  bank  deposit  to 
the  bank  owned  by  John  R.  WaJsh,  proprietor 
of  The  Herald  and  The  Evening  Post,  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  both  papers  would  be  changed 
so  as  to  favor  the  union  and  the  strike.  The 
Herald  denies  the  story  vigorously  and 
prints  an  affidavit  of  denial  from  Wallace 
Rice,  the  alleged  agent.  Thereupon  Mr.  Rice’s 
letter  making  these  propositions  in  writing  is 
published  in  fac  simile  %  The  Times,  with  an 
affidavit  from  the  typewriter  who  wrote  it  and 
who  saw  Mr.  Rice  affix  his  signature  As  the 
case  now  stands,  it  looks  like  a  black  one 
against  The  Herald,  especially  as  there  was  a 
suspicious  change  of  tone  in  the  editori^s .  _ 
w’hile  these  propositions  were  said  to  be  pend¬ 
ing.  The  prostitution  of  the  press  is  to-day  a 
greater  menace  both  to  France  and  to  the 
United  States  than  the  corruption  in  politics. 

It  is  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times.  W^hen  the 
other  day  a  Deputy  of  France  declared  that 
journalism  is  a  trade,  not  a  pofession,  the 
reportes  arose  in  a  body,  left  the  chamber, 
and  chose  one  of  their  number  to  challenge  the 
Deputy  to  a  duel.  It  will  take  more  than 
duels  to  restore  the  daily  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  the  confidence  of  the  intelligent  public. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  sees  no  call  to 
revise  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of 
man,  unreached  by  grace : 

It  sometimes  happens  that  men  write  earn¬ 
estly  on  theological  topics  without  taking 
pains  to  know  what  it  is  whereof  they  affirm. 
Thus  a  recent  Arminian  writer  objects  to  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity,  saying,  “No  person 
was  ever  born  totally  depraved,  for  that 
would  imply  depravity  so  deep,  so  intense,  so 
terrible,  that  it  would  make  man  a  fiend.  ” 
It  would,  no  doubt,  surprise  this  writer  to 
learn  that  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  as 
held  by  Augustine  and  all  the  Reformed,  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  possession  of  natural 
conscience,  amiable  qualities,  external  moral¬ 
ity,  domestic  affections  and  other  pleasing 
characteristics.  A  man  may  have  all  these 
excellencies,  and  yet  if  he  be  a  stranger  to 
grace  he  is  a  child  of  wrath  and  an  enemy  of 
Uod.  He  does  not  love  Ood  supremely,  does 
not  seek  to  glorify  Him,  and  not  is  influenced 
by  His  will  in  thought,  word  or  act.  Nothing 
that  he  thinks,  says  or  does  is  prompted  by  a 
regard  to  the  Divine  precept.  Hence,  theolog¬ 
ically  and  Scripturally,  he  is  totally  depraved. 

The  late  Mr.  Janies  Parton  was  anything 
but  an  orthodox  believer.  Yet  Dr.  Way  land 
Hoyt  tells  in  the  Homiletic  Review  for  July 
of  an  utterance  of  his  which  is  interesting 
alike  from  its  frankness  and  its  point:  “The 
old  fashioned  theologians  have  often  been 
taken  to  task  for  speaking  of  morality  as  ‘filthy 
rags’ — not  that  they  denied  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  observance  of  the  moral  rules.  They 
only  said,  ‘Woe  be  to  those  who  rest  in  morality.  ’ 
But,  after  all.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  were 
so  far  out  of  the  way,  for  an  attentive  study 
of  history,  or  even  an  observation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  about  us,  discloses  the  fact  that  a  man 
may  be  even  a  model  of  what  is  commonly 
called  virtue — frugal,  temperate,  chaste,  in¬ 
corruptible,  even-tempered— and  yet  be  a  base, 
dastardly  and  pernicious  wretch.”  We  should 
not  like  to  endorse  all  Mr.  Parton’s  opinions, 
but  in  the  above  extract  he  says  what  most 
often  have  struck  any  disinterested  observer. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  has  the  following 
touching  a  principal  item  of  the  great  and 
diverse  work  which  a  single  Jew  of  immense 
wealth  and  corresponding  liberality,  is  carry¬ 
ing  forward  for  the  amelioration  of  his  op¬ 
pressed  brethren: 

There  is  something  very  encouraging  in 
Baron  de  Hirsch’s  sanguine  views  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Argentine  colonies.  He  believes 
sturdily  that  Russian  Jews  can  be  farmers, 
and  the  success  already  achieved  by  his  col¬ 
onies  make  him  hopeful.  He  deplores  that 
rich  Jews  as  a  class  are  so  apathetic,  but  he 
will  continue  undismayed  and  will  soon  pur¬ 
chase  three  to  four  million  acres  more  in  the 
Argentine.  Meanwhile  he  will  send  out  four 
to  five  thousand  people  yearly.  “The  time 
will  come,  said  the  Baron  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view,  “when  I  shall  have  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Jews  flourishing  on  their 
homesteads  in  the  Argentine,  peaceful  and 
respected  citizens,  a  valuable  source  of 
national  wealth  and  stability.  Then  we  shall 
be  able  to  point  to  them  and  contrast  them 
with  their  brethren  who  have  been  demoral¬ 
ized  by  persecution.  What  will  the  Jew- 
haters  have  to  say  then?  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  stop  in  this  work.”  The  Baron’s 
utterances  are  remarkable,  and  prove  that  he 
has  as  large  a  heart  as  purse. 

The  Outlook  has  these  particulars  of  church 
growth  in  New  York  City : 

It  is  common  enough  to  hear  New  York 
spoken  of  as  a  non-church-going  city,  yet  she 
has  522  churches,  valued  at  mbout  fifty- five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  having  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  four  hundred  thousand.  There  has 
been  a  gain  in  the  last  twenty-three  years  of 
188  in  the  number  of  churches,  and  about  one 
hundred  thousand  in  the  seating  capacity. 
The  gains,  however,  have  not,  it  is  true  kept 
pace  with  the  enormous  increase  In  population.-  ^ 
The  following  table  will  show  the  relative 
gain  in  the  number  of  churches  in  the  various 
denominations : 

1871.  1884. 

Protestant  Episcopal .  74  108 

Presbyterian .  51  70 

Methodist .  60  66 

Roman  Catholic .  40  84 

Baptist .  80  60 

Jewish .  81  46 

Reformed  Dutch .  80  87 

Lntheran .  16  81 

Congresatlonal .  6  7 

Universallst .  5  8 

Unitarian .  4  sj 

Friends .  8 

Mlscellsneons .  18 

Totals . 840 

The  percentage  of  increase  is  seen  to  be  Obe 
largest  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
have  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  their . 
churches.  The  Hebrews  oome  next,  the  Bap¬ 
tiste  next,  while  of  the  larger  denominations 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  Dutch  show  the  ‘ 
least  ratio  of  increase. 
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Bibls  Study  Union:  Jesus  in  Judea  and 
Samabia. 

John  iiL  28-iv.  42. 

Golden  Text. — The  hour  cometh  and  now 
is,  when  the  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth  ;  for  such  does  the 
Father  seek  to  be  His  worshippers.  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor¬ 
ship  in  spirit  and  truth. — John  ir.  zS,  24. 

The  Period  of  Preaching  and  Baptizing  in 
Judea  (John  iii.  22-86).  The  Jewish  Passover 
occurred  just  before  harvest  time  in  Palestine, 
and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  for  a  period  of 
some  eight  months  after  our  last  lesson  (iv. 
85)  Jesus  remained  in  Judea.  Not,  however, 
at  Jersualem.  Jerusalem,  in  a  sense,  had  bad 
her  “day”  (Luke  xix.  42).  As  the  representa¬ 
tive  city,  not  only  of  Palestine,  but  of  all 
Judaism,  it  bad  been  right  that  Jesus  should 
first  make  Himself  known  there,  and  at  a  feast 
time,  when  Jews  were  gathered  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  He  should 
make  Himself  known  in  precisely  such  a  way 
as  should  not  meet  their  expectation  of  a  tem¬ 
poral  ruler,  but  should  show  that  His  king¬ 
dom  was  one  of  holiness.  This  He  bad  done, 
and  He  had  not  been  received.  It  was  natural 
that  the  great  mass  should  not  have  under 
stood  the  meaning  of  His  acts  and  words  (ii. 
14-21),  but  the  Sanhedrin,  the  leaders  and 
teachers  of  the  masses,  who  in  a  true  sense 
represented  them,  could  not  have  failed  to 
understand,  learned  in  prophecy  as  they 
were,  and  having  investigated  the  meaning  of 
the  Baptist’s  work  as  they  bad  done  (i.  19-24). 
Had  they  acknowledged  him,  it  would  have 
been  a  representative  act,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  would  have  followed  them.  But  they 
had  chosen  not  to  acknowledge  Him,  and 
there  was  nothing  further  for  Jesus  to  do  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  evident  that  a  preparatory 
work  such  as  that  of  John  was  still  needed, 
and  He  retired  into  the  country  districts  of 
Judea,  accompanied  by  a  few  disciples,  and 
there  taught  concerning  the  approach  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  necessity  of  repentance.  His 
teaching  was  accompanied  with  even  greater 
success  than  that  of  John  the  Baptist  bad 
been.  All  men  came  to  him  and  were  bap¬ 
tized,  not  indeed  by  Jesus,  but  by  His  disci¬ 
ples  (iv.  2).  For  Jesus  himself  to  baptize 
would  bave  been  to  act  as  if  be  were  not  the 
Coming  One  whom  John  bad  announced,  but 
^nly  another  forerunner.  This  baptism  was 
^t  Christian  baptism,  which  was  never  ad- 
niiDistered  until  after  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
given  at  Pentecost.  It  was  precisely  the  same 
rite  and  with  the  same  significance  as  the 
baptism  of  John. 

The  Baptist  had  removed  from  Bethany  to 
a  place  now  unknown,  called  .^non,  near 
Salim,  and  was  continuing  his  work  when  his 
disciples  brought  him  word  of  the  great  en- 


tiiusiasm  which  was  aroused  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus,  pointing  out  that  his  own  fol¬ 
lowing  was  falling  off  in  consequence.  John 
was  too  true  a  prophet  not  to  recognize  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  too  noble  a  man  not  to 
rejoice  in  it.  This  was,  indeed,  nothing  less 
than  a  testimony  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
the  work  he  had  come  to  do.  Using  the 
familiar  prophetic  simile  of  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion  (Isa.  liv.  6;  Hos.  ii.  18f.),  he  said  that 
his  work,  as  the  friend  who  arranged  tbe 
marriage  and  wooed  the  bride  for  tbe  bride¬ 
groom,  was  successful  just  so  far  as  tbe  bride 
accepted  with  delight  the  bridegroom  for 
whom  she  was  destined.  It  was  with  joy  that 
the  friend  stood  on  one  side  and  saw  his  own 
favor  decreasing  and  that  of  the  bridegroom 
ever  increasing.  The  forerunner  had  been  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  earth  bad  spoken,  awaken¬ 
ing  a  widespread  consciousness  of  sin  and 
desire  for  reformation.  Further  than  that  he 
could  not  go,  except  to  bear  emphatic  witness 
that  Jesus  was  from  above,  and  therefore 
qualified  to  bear  witness  of  heavenly  things, 
to  speak  the  xcords  of  Ood;  that  all  things  had 
been  given  into  the  hand  of  Jesus,  and  that  to 
receive  Him  was  to  enter  at  once  into  eternal 
life,  while  to  reject  Him  was  in  tbe  very 
nature  of  things  to  fail  of  life  eternal. 

The  Two  Days'  Ministry  in  Samaria.  John 
iv.  1-42.  Apparently  John  tbe  Baptist  with¬ 
drew  from  Judea  into  Galilee  when  he  saw 
that  tbe  Judean  people  were  turning  from  him 
to  Jesus.  It  was  not  long  before  Herod,  the 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  whose  sins  John  as  boldly 
rebuked  as  he  had  rebuked  those  of  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  shut  John  up  in  prison.  Mean¬ 
while,  as  the  months  went  on  and  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Jesus  in  Judea  had  spread  more 
widely,  the  Sanhedrin  became  aware  that 
their  policy  of  indifference  was  not  a  safe  one ; 
they  must  either  acknowledge  Jesus  or  take 
some  other  course,  and  the  simplest  appeared 
to  be  that  of  fostering  a  party  of  the  Baptist, 
antagonistic  to  that  of  Jesus.  Such  a  course 
proved  emphatically  that  the  preparatory 
work  was  done  as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  and 
that  Judea  was  no  longer  a  hopeful  field  of 
labor.  Jesus  therefore  retired  into  Galilee. 
That  His  work  had  not  been  lost  upon  indi¬ 
viduals  we  have  the  witness  of  the  families  at 
Bethany  (John  xi.  1-5,  etc.),  and  Bethphage 
(Mark  xi.  1-8),  and  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Mark  (Matt.  xxiv.  17-19,  compare  Acts  xii. 
12),  as  well  as  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  (John  xix.  88,  89).  But  of  all  the 
multitudes  who  followed  Him  only  one,  Judas 
of  Kerioth,  a  town  of  Judea,  attached  himself 
closely  to  His  person.  The  rest  of  the  Twelve 
were  Galileans. 

The  shortest  way  from  Northern  Judea  led 
through  Samaria,  and  there  being  reason  for 
haste,  perhaps  from  the  enmity  of  tbe  Sanhe¬ 
drin,  perhaps  from  the  lateness  of  the  season 
(December),  Jesus  took  that  way.  It  was  not 
a  desirable  route,  for  there  was  a  strong  enmity 
beween  Jews  and  Samaritans.  The  latter 
were  children  of  Jacob,  but  of  mixed  lineage 
(verse  12,  compare  2  Kings  xvii.  24).  They 
worshipped  God,  but  schismatically,  having 
bad  (until  its  destruction  by  John  Hyreanus) 
a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  on  which  mount 
they  still  worshipped  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  receiving  only  the  Pentateuch  as 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  bitterness  between 
the  pure  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was  equally 
strong  on  both  sides,  and  the  pilgrims  from 
Galilee  to  the  feasts  usually  went  round  by 
way  of  Perea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 

Coming  to  the  well  of  Jacob  (verses  6,  12, 
compare  Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  near  Sheebem 
(Syebar)  at  the  hour  of  noon,  Jesus  sat  down 
to  rest  while  His  disciples  went  to  buy  food. 
They  were  probably  few  in  number,  or  all 
would  not  have  needed  to  go ;  perhaps  only  the 


beloved  disciple,  who  alone  narrates  this  story, 
Nathanael,  to  whose  home  (verse  46)  the 
were  apparently  going,  and  Judas  Iscariot. 
The  story  of  the  coming  of  the  woman  to 
draw  water  while  Jesus  was  there  alone,  and 
the  conversation  between  them,  need  not  be 
recapitulated.  Our  concern  is  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  purpose  of  tbe  Lord’s  teaching.  It 
was  a  gradual  unfolding  of  truth,  marvellously 
adapted  to  her  character  and  capacity,  and  yet 
fuller  and  more  outspoken  than  almost  any  of 
His  other  teachings  either  before  or  until  long 
afterward. 

Beginning  with  a  request  for  a  kindly  office. 
He  pointed  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  need  in  every  human  heart  of  something 
that  only  God  can  give,  and  that  that  need 
is  so  imperative  that  it  must  break  down  all 
walls  of  separation  between  men  (verses  7-14). 
The  next  step  was  to  show  her  that  He  had 
both  spiritual  insight  and  superhuman  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  that  she  could  not  but  perceive  that 
He  was  a  prophet,  although  not  even  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  recognize  in  Him  that  gift  of  God 
of  which  He  had  spoken  to  her  (15-19). 

With  all  the  eagerness  of  a  receptive  and 
awakened  mind,  sbe  at  once  puts  to  Him  the 
great  question  which  ever  lay  beween  her  peo¬ 
ple  and  His :  Where  ought  God  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped?  And  in  answer  He  brought  to  her 
the  great  truth  that  the  worship  of  God  was 
not  national  nor  local,  but  spiritual.  That 
God  was  a  Spirit  both  Jews  and  Samaritans 
believed,  and  Jesus  only  announced  this  fact 
as  a  ground  for  the  teaching  that  His  true 
worship  must  of  necessity  be  spiritual,  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  place  or  ceremony. 

Confused  by  the  unfamiliar  teaching,  the 
woman’s  mind  falls  back  upon  Him  whom 
the  Samaritans  looked  for,  not  like  the  Jews 
as  king,  but  distinctively  as  prophet  —  tbe 
prophet  like  unto  Moses — the  Messiah.  He, 
when  He  came,  could  perhaps  make  even  this 
difficult  truth  plain.  And  now  her  mind  being 
sufficiently  prepared,  Jesus  plainly  announces 
that  He  is  Himself  the  Messiah. 

Why  did  He  make  this  clear  announcement 
to  this  woman,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Samaritans  (42)  when  He  studiously  kept  it 
from  Judeans  and  Galileans  till  long  after 
this?  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  there  was  no 
danger  of  that  msiapprehension  of  His  true 
mission  which  continually  thwarted  His  work 
among  His  own  people  (vi.  15;  Luke  xxiii.  2). 
In  their  expectation  of  a  kingly  Messiah,  the 
Jews  could  not  or  would  not  perceive  that  Hie 
kingdom  was  not  temporal,  but  spiritual ;  the 
Samaritans,  looking  only  for  a  prophetic  Mes¬ 
siah,  were  able  to  receive  the  larger  truth 
about  Him  when  it  was  given  to  them. 

Naturally,  the  woman  having  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  tbe  wonderful  truth,  hastened  at 
the  first  interruption  of  their  conference  to 
call  her  neighbors  to  welcome  and  learn  of  this 
Stranger  (verses  27-29).  The  interval  was 
used  by  Jesus  to  teach  His  disciples  two 
truths :  that  the  spirit  is  so  truly  the  life  of 
the  body,  that  one  whose  whole  heart  is  set 
upon  doing  the  will  and  work  of  God,  has  a 
source  of  physical  power  unknown  to  other 
men ;  and  also  that  here,  in  despised  Samaria, 
were  men  prepared  to  receive  the  truth. 
Through  the  green  fields  of  springing  corn, 
yet  four  months  off  from  harvest,  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  well  and  the  village,  came  tbe 
forms  of  men  eager  to  receive  the  Messiah  and 
learn  of  Him — their  hearts  already  white  unto 
a  harvest,  to  reap  which  was  to  receive  tbe 
wages  of  unfailing  joy  and  gather  fruit  that 
would  abide  forever. 

For  two  days  He  abode  with  them  and 
taught,  and  they  received  the  message.  Ss 
they  learned  from  their  own  experience  tbe 
true  character  of  the  Messiah :  that  He  was 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
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INTRBNATIONAI.  SBBIBS  :  ThB  FIRST  DISCIPLES 

OF  Jesus. 

John  i.  85-49. 

Golden  Text.— We  have  found  the  MesBias, 
which  is  being  interpreted,  the  Christ.— John 
i.  41. 

The  oomprebensive  study  of  this  passage  may 
be  found  in  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  for 
August  5th.  We  will  here  give  our  chief  at¬ 
tention  to  the  details  of  the  passage. 

Verse  85.  John  is,  of  course,  the  Baptist. 
The  two  of  his  disciples  are  Andrew  (40) ,  and 
without  question,  John,  the  beloved  disciple. 
Both  these  were  doubtless  young  men,  eager, 
enthusiastic,  already  impressed  with  the  sad 
condition  of  things  in  Palestine  before  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist  revealed  to  them  the 
method  by  which  the  longed-for  Messianic 
reign  must  be  ushered  in. 

Verse  86.  Jesus  had  just  returned  from 
the  desert  and  the  struggle  with  Satan.  The 
day  before,  the  Baptist  had  pointed  Him  out 
(29-84)  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  eternal  Sac¬ 
rifice  who  should  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  and  at  this  time  he  needed  to  do  no 
more  than  remind  these  two  disciples,  who 
had  perhaps  not  been  with  him  then,  but  had 
surely  been  told  of  bis  testimony  at  that  time, 
that  this  Young  Man  whom  they  saw  walking 
at  a  little  distance,  was  the  Lamb  of  God. 

Verse  87.  It  was  probably  not  his  purpose 
to  detach  them  from  his  own  service  by  this 
remark,  but  he  was  surely  not  surprised  that 
they  at  once  followed  Jesus.  All  that  follows 
shows  that  the  writer  not  only  knew  personally 
of  these  events,  but  that  they  were  among  his 
most  precious  memories.  It  also  explains  the 
readiness  of  James  and  John,  Simon  and  An¬ 
drew  to  leave  all  and  follow  Jesus,  when, 
something  more  than  a  year  later.  He  called 
them  to  become  fishers  of  men  (Matt.  iv.  18-22.) 

Verse  88.  Observe  that  Jesus  asks  not 
whom,  but  what^eeeh  ye.  He  knew  that  they 
knew  whom  they  wanted ;  He  desired  to  induce 
them  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  was  they 
were  seeking  in  seeking  Him.  Rabbi  was  the 
Hebrew  title.  My  Teacher,  given  to  the  learned 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  How  did  they 
come  to  apply  it  to  Jesus?  It  had  no  immedi¬ 
ate  connection  with  the  titles  under  which  He 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  But  there  was 
that  in  the  bearing  of  Jesus  that  impelled  them 
to  give  Him  the  title  of  highest  respect  known 
to  them. 

Verse  89.  Come  and  see  was  a  well  known 
Rabbinic  formula.  The  invitation  was  at  once 
stjcepted  by  John,  and  after  the  interval  of  40, 
A  also  by  Andrew.  The  tenth  Aour  was  almost 
unquestionably  four  in  the  afternoon,  although 
so  noted  a  Hebraist  as  Edersheim  thinks  it 
was  ten  in  the  morning.  But  the  usual  He¬ 
brew  reckoning  was  from  sunrise,  and  there 

no  reason  from  any  other  part  of  this  Gospel 
to  suppose  that  John  had  adopted  the  Roman 
computation. 

Verse  40.  It  is  in  accordance  with  John’s 
method  not  to  mention  himself,  and  this  is 
doubtless  why  he  does  not  say  who  the  other 
is.  ‘John  was  almost  certainly  the  cousin  of 
Jesus,  his  mother,  Salome,  being  the  sister  of 
Mary  (xix.  25,  compare  Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Matt, 
xxvi.  56).  He  was  doubtless  a  good  deal 
younger  than  Jesus,  as  be  lived  till  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  perhaps  this  explains  why 
they  were  not  acquainted. 

Verse  41.  First  before  accepting  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,  Andrew  seeks  *out  his  brother 
Simon.  This  has  made  Andrew  the  elder 
brother,  so  to  speak,  of  all  who  seek  to  bring 
people  to  Christ.  The  Baptist  had  not  said 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  whole  Gospel  history  that  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  Jews  at  that  time  to  recognize  the 
Messiah  under  such  a  description  as  John 
gave.  Andrew  was  evidently  impressed  and 
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inspired  by  something  in  Jesus,  so  that,  for 
the  time  at  least,  a  revelation  of  His  true 
character  came  to  him.  The  interpretation  of 
the  word  Messias  here  shows  that  John  was 
writing  for  non-Jewish  readers. 

Verse  42.  Jesus  at  once  recognized  the 
sterling  stuff  there  was  in  Simon,  and  foretells 
that  when  his  true  character  shall  have  been 
wrought  out,  he  shall  be  named  Cephas  (which 
John  interprets  to  his  Greek  readers  as  Peter). 
We  may  observe  that  Jesus  himself  never  calls 
him  Cephas  or  Peter,  but  always  Simon,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  memorable  prophecy  uttered  after 
Peter’s  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  Messiabship 
of  Jesus  (Matt.  xvi.  18-19). 

Verses  48,  44.  The  notes  of  time  are  so 
minute  and  precise  that  we  feel  sure  that  the 
account  is  written  by  one  who  loves  to  dwell 
on  every  particular  of  a  time  memorable  to 
his  own  soul.  As  Jesus  was  about  setting 
forth  from  the  Jordan,  accompanied,  appar¬ 
ently,  by  John  and  the  two  brothers,  Andrew 
and  Peter,  He  met  a  countryman  of  theirs, 
Philip,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more  than 
that  he  afterward  became  one  of  the  Twelve, 
and  summoned  him  to  join  His  party. 

Verse  45.  We  have  no  clue  to  the  tie  that 
united  Philip  and  Nathanael,  or  as  he  is  after¬ 
ward  called,  Bartholomew.  They  were  not 
fellow- townsmen,  for  Nathanael  lived  in  Cana 
of  Galilee  (xxi.  2).  But  Philip  knew  Nathan¬ 
ael’s  character  and  that  be  would  rejoice  in 
the  announcement  that  the  Messiah  had  come. 

Verse  44.  It  was  probably  not  because  Naz¬ 
areth  was  notoriously  bad,  but  because  it  was 
small  and  obscure  that  Nathanael  doubted  the 
possibility  of  any  good  coming  out  of  it. 

Verses  47,  48.  Nathanael  was  evidently  a 
man  of  singular  purity  of  character,  precisely 
such  a  character  as  Jesus  would  delight  in. 
His  exclamation,  however,  does  not  profess  to 
be  the  result  of  superhuman  insight.  He  bad 
seen  Nathanael  in  some  act  which  revealed  his 
character  at  a  time  when  be  supposed  himself 
unobserved.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
unaffected  simplicity  and  genuineness  of 
Nathanael  that  he  recognizes  himself  in  Jesus’ 
description  and  makes  no  disavowal  of  the 
character  imputed  to  him. 

Verse  49.  Though  Andrew  and  Philip  had 
shown  remarkable  spiritual  apprehension  in 
recognizing  the  Messiah  in  Jesus  (41,  45), 
Nathanael’s  pure  and  sympathetic  nature 
seems  to  have  fitted  him  for  even  higher 
spiritual  apprehension.  He  sees  in  Jesus  what 
they  had  not  seen— the  Son  of  God,  the  true 
King  of  Israel. 


TO  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

“AIM  AT  THE  HEART.” 

By  Bev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallook. 

Christ  is  the  teacher’s  great  Model.  We 
must  “learn  of  Him.”  For  great  teachers 
great  learners  is  the  rule.  In  everything  we 
may  learn  of  Him,  hut  in  nothing  more  noticea¬ 
bly  than  from  His  loving  sympathy.  Finding 
in  our  hearts  a  desire  to  do  something  for 
Christ,  let  us  learn  from  His  loving  sympa¬ 
thy  the  art  of  winning  souls  to  Him.  Christ 
was  always  kind  and  approachable  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  A  poor  widow’s  only  son  is  dead. 
With  broken  heart  she  is  following  the  corpse 
to  the  grave.  Who  is  it  sees  her.  pities  her, 
comes  and  touches  the  bier,  restoring  that  son 
to  life  and  to  his  mother?  That  loving,  sym¬ 
pathizing  One  is  Jesus.  Who  is  that  One 
standing  with  those  sisters,  in  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus?  It  is 
Jesus.  Who  is  this  with  all  these  little  chil¬ 
dren  gathered  about  Him,  taking  them  in 
His  arms  and  blessing  them?  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  Him.  Well,  it  is  Jesus. 
Who  was  it  all  the  sick,  the  sinful,  and  the 
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sorrowing  followed  so  lovingly?  And  who 
was  it  healed  and  cheered  and  comforted  them 
all,  refusing  none?  It  was  Jesus.  Would  yon 
work  for  Him?  Would  you  do  something  for 
Him?  Then,  Christian  teacher,  “learn  of 
Him.”  Learn  from  His  loving,  kind,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  ways.  This  world  is  groaning  and 
sighing  for  sympathy,  human  sympathy, 
Christian  sympathy.  We  are  quite  sure  it  waa 
this  in  Christ’s  life  which  touched  the  hearts 
of  His  followers  and  attracted  so  many  to 
Him.  Learn  of  Him  in  your  Christlike  teach¬ 
ing,  and  in  doing  so  remember  that  every 
scholar’s  heart  is  human,  and  that  every  hu¬ 
man  heart  is  open  to  the  infiuence  of  genuine 
sympathy  and  affection.  Love  reaches  all 
hearts.  This  is  especially  so  in  working  for 
the  children.  Love  them  I  Love  them  I  Reach 
their  hearts. 

The  advice  an  experienced  pastor  gave  to  a 
class  of  young  men  going  out  to  preach  the 
Gospel  is  just  as  good  for  every  Sabbath- 
school  teacher.  He  said,  “Aim  at  the  hearts 
in  preaching.  Not  every  man  has  a  bead,  but 
every  man  has  a  heart.  If  you  aim  at  the 
bead,  you  will  miss  some  of  your  bearers. 
If  you  aim  at  the  heart  you  will  hit  them  all. 
Aim  at  the  heart.”  Grand  advice  is  that  for 
every  teacher  of  the  young.  The  true  meas¬ 
ure  of  every  Christian  worker’s  personal  pow¬ 
er  is  found  largely  in  the  heart.  If  you  long 
to  win  the  souls  of  your  children  to  Christ, 
you  must  love  them.  Some  one  has  said: 
There  is  but  one  rare  and  precious  coin  with 
which  you  can  purchase  the  costly  treasure  of 
a  child’s  heart,  and  that  coin  bears  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Love.  First,  love  to 
Christ,  and  then  love  for  souls  for  Christ’s 
sake,  should  be  the  motto  of  every  teacher. 
With  such  an  inspiration  no  one  could  fail  of 
success. 

We  know  of  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  who 
has  bad  rare  success  in  winning  her  scholars 
to  the  Saviour.  So  uniform  is  her  success 
that  it  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
a  scholar  who  enters  her  class  will  be  brought 
to  Christ.  I  never  asked,  but  I  think  I  have 
detected  the  secret  of  that  teacher’s  power. 
It  is  love ;  Christian,  interested  love.  I  have 
read  of  a  successful  teacher  who  was  asked  by 
her  superintendent  at  one  time  what  was  her 
“special  way”  with  her  scholars  which  brought 
such  delightful  results.  “I  don’t  know  of  any 
'special  way’  of  mine,”  she  answered.  “I 
only  know  that  I  can  never  look  upon  a 
scholar  without  the  thought  that  there  is  ono 
for  whose  soul  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  shed ;  and  I  cannot  count  anything  too 
much  to  be  done  for  that  soul.  I  cannot  rest 
satisfied  until  that  one  Jesus  loves  loves 
Jesus.”  Christian  teacher  I  take  it  that  that 
is  what  is  meant  by  learning  of  Christ  in  this 
work.  God  is  Love.  Even  so  is  love  the  pow¬ 
er  of  God  unto  salvation.  If  you  would  win 
others  to  Christ,  you  must  love  them. 

Speaking  out  of  my  own  personal  experience, 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  was  infiuenced  while  a 
scholar  in  the  Sunday-school  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  was  ever  taught  there.  I  have 
bad  teachers  that  taught  the  “lessons”  well, 
teachers  that  knew  and  understood  the  Bible 
well,  but  the  teacher  who  has  influenced  my 
life  most  I  remember,  not  so  much  for  what 
she  taught  me,  as  for  bow  she  won  me,  when 
taking  me  by  the  hand  and  with  every  word 
and  tone  full  of  love  and  sympathy  she  said : 
“  My  dear  boy,  how  I  wish  you  would  love  the 
Saviour  and  give  Him  your  whole  heart  I” 
The  influence  of  that  teacher  is  felt  to-day, 

I  once  heard  Professor  A.  A.  Hodge  tell  of 
the  first  person  he  ever  received  into  the 
church.  It  was  a  little  ignorant  girl,  so  igno¬ 
rant  he  almost  trembled  to  receive  her.  “Yet 
in  less  than  a  year,”  said  he,  “she  bad  brought 
her  whole  family  to  Christ,  and  died  in  tri- 
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umph.  ”  He  remarked  :  “  I  never  received  one 
with  greater  fear  and  trembling ;  I  never  bur¬ 
ied  one  with  greater  assurance.”  That  girl 
had  a  loving  heart,  and  she  tcon  her  family  to 
the  Saviour.  Christian  teacher,  if  you  would 
attach  the  hearts  and  souls  of  your  scholars  to 
Christ,  you  must  love  them.  That  is  the  great 
secret.  Learn  of  Christ.  Learn  from  his  ten¬ 
der  sympathy.  Fellow  Sunday-school  teachers, 
let  us  learn  from  Christ  to  love. 

Tfie  Children  at  Home, 


EIGHT  CHICKENS. 

Out  in  the  garden,  this  snnnr  day. 

Eight  little  babies  are  at  play; 

They  roam  around  under  the  apricot  tree. 

As  happy  as  ever  wee  babies  can  be. 

They  run  to  the  trellis  and  see  the  white  rose. 

And  the  place  where  the  pretty  geranium  grows. 

And  say  “How  brave  and  daring  are  we. 

To  come  so  far  from  the  apricot  tree!” 

Then  Mary  comes  out  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

And  the  babies  all  cry  “O,  we're  going  to  be  fed!” 

They  run  to  thrir  mother, — her  room's  very  small. 
And  they  all  climb  in  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

She  calls  them  so  softly  and  feeds  them  all. 

And  lovingly  watches  each  soft  yellow  ball; 

And  then  they  all  creep  'neath  her  feathers  so  white. 
And  sweet  voices  murmur  a  gentle  “Good  night.” 

Their  eyes  are  so  bright,  their  behaviour  so  fine. 

Heard  you  ever  of  babies  so  lovely  as  mine  ? 

A  BED  IN  PEKPETUITT. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter  that  you  have 
such  a  February  face,  so  full  of  frost  and 
storm  and  cloudiness,  Henrietta?”. 

“Oh,  Kathleen  Mauvorneen,  such  a  dread¬ 
ful  thing  has  happened  i  I’m  perfectly 
wretched  over  it.” 

“You  poor,  dear  child,  I  am  awfully  sorry 
hut  what  terrible  thing  is  it? 

“I  have  tom  quite  a  large  piece  of  that 
beautiful  lace  on  my  new  gown.  Sheer  care¬ 
lessness,  of  course,  as  usual.” 

“Is  that  all,  Retta  darling?  I  thought  by 
jour  desperate  manner  that  you  had  lost  all 
jour  money,  or  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened  to  Jack.  Harmony  Gaston  can 
mend  that  lace  so  no  one  will  ever  notice  that 
it  has  been  tom.  Get  your  gown  and  we  will 
take  it  to  her.  ” 

“Oh,  Mavourneen,  you  make  me  so  happy. 
I  want  to  wear  that  gown  when  Jack  comes 
up  from  the  city  Saturday  night.  ” 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  mornings  in 
summer  when  “nature  has  her  soft  pedal 
down”  that  the  girls  walked  through  the  pine 
^rove  to  Harmony  Gaston’s  cottage. 

“Mend  that  lace.  Miss  Henrietta?”  said  Har¬ 
mony  Gaston,  as  she  laid  down  the  rug  she 
was  braiding.  You’ve  given  it  a  zig  zag  tear; 
there’s  a  sight  of  difference  in  tears.  Why 
didn’t  you  give  it  a  good,  straight,  forward 
tear  when  you  were  about  it?  It  wont  be 
sasy  to  turn  those  short,  sharp  comers  grace¬ 
fully.  However,  I’ll  try  to  make  a  good  job 
of  it,  seeing  its  your  gown.  Miss  Henrietta.  ” 

“Oh,  Harmony,  how  good  you  arel  If  you 
will  mend  that  lace  for  me.  I’ll  never  forget 
jon  as  long  as  I  live,  never.” 

“That’s  a  good  promise.  Miss  Henrietta. 
I’ll  tackle  the  lace  as  soon  as  I  get  Miss  Mat¬ 
thew’s  rug  finished.  It  will  take  most  of  the 
forenoon  to  get  that  off  my  hands.” 

The  young  girl  looked  into  the  woman’s 
cheery  face  and  then  down  at  her  helpless 
feet.  “I  cannot  understand  why  you  are 
always  so  happy.  Harmony  Gaston.  If  I  had 
to  stay  in  the  house  year  in  and  year  out,  as 
you  do,  without  any  variety  in  my  life,  I 
should  be  of  all  persons  the  most  miserable.  ” 

“Then  you  would  mismanage  your  life.  Miss 
Henrietta.  It’s  our  duty  to  master  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  lives  in  a  way  to  get  the  most  and 


the  best  good  out  of  them.  But  I  haven’t  any 
reason  to  complain.  What  I  can’t  go  out  to 
get  is  brought  in  to  me,  and  if  I  don’t  have  a 
chance  to  go  visiting  my  neighbors,  some  one 
or  another  of  them  crosses  my  threshold  every 
day.  And  as  for  variety,  why  there’s  lots  of 
it  in  making  rugs.  No  two  are  alike.  Folks 
sew  their  bright  and  dark  rags  together  after 
their  own  notions,  and  that  makes  a  change 
of  patterns.  Some  of  them  have  too  much  dark 
in  to  suit  me.  I  like  to  have  plenty  of  red 
and  gold  worked  up  into  things  of  this  life.  ” 

“Harmony  Gaston  is  a  marvel  of  happiness 
and  content,”  said  Kathleen  Allison,  as  the 
girls  were  on  their  way  home.  “She  has  had 
such  dreadful  troubles,  too,  and  has  been  a 
sufferer  for  years.  ” 

“Kathleen,  how  does  she  live  and  bear  it 
all?  How  does  anybody  carry  heavy  burdens 
in  life?  If  any  great  sorrow  should  come  to 
me,  I  know  I  could  never  rise  above  it.  I  am 
just  like  a  little  trailing  vine.  I  often  tell 
Jack  that  he  is  the  sturdy  oak  and  I  only  exist 
by  clinging  to  him.  Is  it  Emerson  who 
depreciates  the  wife  who  leans  and  gives 
honor  to  the  one  who  clasps  hands?  Never 
mind.  Jack  loves  me  and  believes  in  me,  with 
all  my  faults.  Goodbye,  Mavourneen.  Be 
sure  and  come  over  again  Saturday.” 

“Not  Jack,  my  Jack,  Kathleen!  Surely  I 
must  have  had  a  dreadful  dream !  There  was 
really  no  wreck  on  the  road  and  Jack  is  not 
killed !  You  are  very  kind  to  bathe  my  head. 
Am  I  ill,  or  what  has  happened?  But  why  do 
you  turn  your  face  away  from  me,  Mavourneen, 
and  w’hy  do  you  not  speak?  Oh,  there  are 
tears  in  your  eyes.  Now’  I  know  it  is  not  a 
dream?  Jack  is  dead;  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  could  come  to  me  has  come,  and  T  cannot 
bear  it.” 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening. 
Through  the  pine  trees  in  the  grove  the  moon 
shone  with  silvery  brightness.  Along  the 
pleasant  wayside  the  evening  dew,  fragrant 
with  the  air  of  heaven,  was  falling,  and  the 
flowers  were  lifting  their  heads  to  receive  it. 
Harmony  Gaston  sat  in  the  doorway,  and 
could  just  discern  the  flgure  of  her  young 
friend  as  she  came  toward  the  gate.  When 
the  face  looked  into  hers,  what  a  change  she 
saw !  The  light  of  expectancy  had  gone  out 
of  it  and  a  look  of  hopeless  despair  had  set¬ 
tled  over  it.  Henrietta  Compton  sat  down  on 
a  footstool  at  Harmony  Gaston’s  feet  and 
whispered:  “It  is  all  so  dark,  so  strange,  now 
Jack  is  dead  I” 

“Not  dead,  dear  child,  but  entered  into  life. 
He  has  seen  the  King  in  His  beauty,  has  been 
lifted  into  the  magnificent  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.  They  have  come  out  of  great 

tribulations,  and - ” 

“But  Jack  had  no  tribulations.  Harmony. 
He  was  very  bappy  here  with  me,  and  he  had 
everything  to  live  for,  and  he  was  so  young  to 

go” 

“Yes,  dear,  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
Master  hath  need  to  call  some  in  the  morning, 
others  at  noonday,  while  many  have  grown 
sleepy,  waiting  until  late  in  the  evening  for 
the  message  ” 

“But  Jack  was  needed  here  in  this  wicked 
world,  and  he  was  doing  such  a  good  work. 
Oh,  Harmony,  I  wish  I  had  been  more  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him  in  doing  for  others.  But  I 
was  so  selfish  and  worldly  minded.  I  never 
did  any  good  deeds  except  at  his  suggestion. 
And  now  that  Jack  has  gone  1  have  no  power 
left  to  do  or  to  bear.  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  dear  child,  you  have  the  power  to 
bless.  You  have  money,  you  have  health  and 
strength,  and  all  the  needed  gifts  to  enrich 
and  comfort  others.” 

“You  mistake  me,  Harmony.  I  am  not  fit¬ 
ted  for  any  work  of  that  kind.  I  never  knew 


how  to  talk  to  poor  people,  and  I  am  so  sensi¬ 
tive  I  could  not  see  suffering  of  any  kind.  I 
always  want  to  run  right  away  from  such 
sights.  I  am  so  very  nervous  and  excitable.” 

“We  don’t  know  what  powers  of  endurance 
we  have  until  we  are  tried.  Miss  Henrietta.” 

“Harmony,  do  you  think  Jack  thinks  of  me 
and  loves  me  just  the  same?  Everything  is  so 
beautiful  in  the  new  country,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  all  so  pure  and  holy,  so  different  from 
what  I  am.  I  wondered  as  I  came  through  the 
pines  to-night  if  Jack  knew  it,  and  if  he  were 
sorry  and  pitied  me  because  I  was  walking 
alone,  without  his  strong,  loving  arm  to  lean 
on.” 

“Jack  loves  you  now,  my  dear,  with  a  purer, 
stronger,  holier  love  than  ever  before,  but 
what  is  dark  to  you  he  sees  clearly  with  eyes 
of  light.  He  knows  that  the  everlasting  arms 
will  be  about  you,  and  that  in  your  hour  of 
weakness  the  Lord,  whom  he  sees  face  to  face, 
will  be  your  strength.  ” 

“Oh,  if  I  could  only  know  what  Jack  is  do¬ 
ing  now !” 

“They  shall  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His 
temple.  ” 

“And  if  I  could  do  the  Master’s  work  here 
while  he  was  doing  it  there,  I  could  clasp 
hands  with  Jack.  Pray  for  me.  Harmony, 
that  I  may  find  my  work  and  do  it  acceptably 
to  the  Lord.  Goodbye.  I  go  back  to  the  city 
to  morrow.  ” 

“If  I  have  a  very  important  case,  I  give 
Sister  Retta  the  charge  of  it,”  said  the  elderly 
surgeon  as  he  stood  in  the  office  of  Christ’s 
Hospital.  “I  do  not  know  of  another  young 
woman  with  her  nerve  and  tenderness  of 
touch.  ” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  spoke  another  surgeon, 
“that  I  have  never  seen  such  a  holy  light  on 
the  face  of  any  living  woman.  Sister  Retta 
impresses  me  as  a  mortal  who  has  been  inside 
the  gates  of  heaven  and  has  come  back  to 
earth  and  brought  some  of  its  glories  with 
her.  ” 

While  the  surgeons  were  talking.  Harmony 
Gaston  was  reading  a  letter  as  she  sat  in  her 
cottage  on  the  far-off  hillside.  This  is  what 
she  read ; 

“It  is  such  a  sweet  story,  my  dear  friend, 
that  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to  you.  They 
brought  the  young  girl  to  us  from  the  close 
shop-room.  We  knew  when  we  saw  her  that 
only  the  Great  Physician,  who  heals  all  our 
diseases,  could  cure  hers.  Overwork,  foul 
air,  unwholesome  food,  and  insufficient  cloth¬ 
ing  had  done  their  work.  She  was  a  stranger. 
In  the  distant  country  home  she  had  a  mother, 
and  her  one  desire  was  to  get  well  enough  to 
be  carried  there.  She  felt  that  if  she  could 
only  see  her  mother,  she  would  get  well. 
But  it  was  out  of  the  question  getting  to 
her  mother,  and  so  a  friend  sent  the  money 
to  bring  that  loved  mother  to  the  child 
who  was  so  fast  hearing  the  Father’s  house. 
The  mother  was  bent  because  of  carry¬ 
ing  so  many  heavy  burdens,  her  face  was 
weather-beaten  with  the  adverse  storms  and 
winds  of  her  long,  weary  miles  of  northward 
travel,  and  yet  she  was  a  living  testimony  to 
the  power  of  His  ail-sufficiency  in  all  things. 
The  mother  and  daughter  stayed  together  a 
fortnight,  and  that  little  hospital  room  was 
a  hospice  of  rest  to  them  both.  The  mother 
was  so  thankful  that  she  could  go  up  to  the 
gates  with  her.  child,  although  she  knew  she 
must  come  down  again  and  finish  her  time  of 
burden  bearing.  The  child  passed  through  so 
quietly  and  painlessly  that  the  mother  and  I, 
who  were  watching,  did  not  know  when  she 
entered  in.  The  mother  shed  no  tears,  she 
only  said,  ‘Life  here  is  hard  at  best.  I  am 
glad  the  child  will  be  safe  forevermore  in  the 
Father’s  house.  ’  The  money  was  raised  to 
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have  the  burial  in  the  family  lot  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  and  the  mother  said  ‘Goodbye’  and  ‘God 
bless  you’  calmly,  and  then  bravely  started  on 
her  homeward  journey.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  touching  stories  I  could  tell  you  of 
the  beautiful  work  done  here.  I  never  forgot 
what  you  said  once  about  managing  our  lives, 
and  when  a  patient  gets  well  and  is  going  out 
from  us  to  take  up  the  duties  of  life,  I  tell  the 
words  you  told  to  me  about  trying  to  get  the 
best  and  most  good  out  of  our  lives,  even 
under  limited  and  adverse  conditions.  And, 
Harmony,  when  some  of  earth’s  weary  ones 
are  gently  lifted  by  God’s  messengers  up  into 
the  land  of  rest  and  love,  I  often  wonder  if  any 
of  them  bear  any  words  to  Jack  of  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  for  the  Master.  I  have  not  told 
you  of  our  new  bed,  a  free  bed  in  perpetuity, 
which  we  call  the  Harmony  Gaston  bed.” 

“  Bed  in  perpetuity  1  What  does  that  mean?” 
The  woman  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
pocket  dictionary  and  read:  “Something  per¬ 
petual  ;  what  continues  indefinitely.  ” 

“That’s  what  Miss  Henrietta’s  gone  and 
■done,  the  very  thing  I  often  wished  I  could 
do,  endowed  a  bed  in  a  hospital.  And  to  think 
she’s  named  it  for  me!  We  often  say  of  folks, 
‘She  hath  done  what  she  could,’  but  here’s 
Miss  Henrietta  who’s  gone  and  done  just  what 
she  thought  she  couldn’t.” 

HOW  WILLIE  I  REACHED 

“When  I  get  big  enough  I’m  going  to  be  a 
preacher,”  said  Willie  one  day. 

“What  is  a  preacher?”  asked  grandma. 

Willie  looked  surprised.  “Don’t  you  know 
what  a  preacher  is?  A  preacher  is  the  man 
that  tells  people  what  the  Bible  means.  And 
he  says  ‘  Thirdly,  my  brethren.  ’  And  every¬ 
body  listens  to  him.  It’s  nice  to  have  people 
listen  to  you.” 

Grandma  smiled.  “I  think  you  are  big 
enough  to  preach  now,”  she  said. 

“Really  and  truly,  grandma?”  asked  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy  eagerly. 

“Yes,  really  and  truly.” 

“I’m  ’fraid  not,”  said  Willie  after  a  few 
minutes  of  thought,  “or  I’d  know  how,  and  I 
don’t.  ” 

“What  does  the  preacher  do  first?”  asked 
grandma. 

“He  takes  a  text  and  then  he  ’splains  it.  I 
can’t  do  that.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  can,”  said  grandma.  “Here  is 
a  good  text  for  you  to  explain :  ‘  Be  ye  kind 
one  to  another.  ’  ” 

“There’s  nothing  to  ’splain  ’bout  that,”  said 
Willie.  “You  just  be  kind  to  everybody,  and 
that’s  all  there  is  of  it.” 

“A  good  text,  though,  for  my  little  preach¬ 
er’s  first  sermon.  I  should  like  to  have  him 
preach  from  it  for  a  week.” 

“Preach  a  week!.  Why,  grandma,  I  can’t. ” 

“Can’t  you  be  kind  to  everybody  you  meet 
for  one  week?” 

Willie  looked  thoughtful.  “Would  that  be 
preaching?”  he  asked. 

“It  would,  and  the  very  best  kind.  A  good 
preacher  has  to  preach  that  way,  or  people 
will  not  listen  to  what  he  says  in  the  pulpit.  ” 

“Well,”  said  Willie  with  a  sigh,  “I  s’pose  I 
can  try;  but  I  wasn’t  thinking  ’bout  that  kind 
of  preaching.” 

“You’ll  be  showing  everybody  what  that 
verse  in  the  Bible  means,  you  know,”  said 
grandma. 

“It’s  not  kind  to  the  teacher  to  whisper  in 
school,”  said  Willie  the  next  day;  and  he  did 
not  whisper  once. 

“It’s  not  kind  to  Bridget  to  play  along  the 
road  and  keep  my  dinner  waiting  either” ;  and 
he  hurried  home  from  school. 

“It’s  not  being  kind  to  mamma  when  I  don’t 
do  errands  promptly,”  he  said;  and  he  did 
quickly  and  well  whatever  he  was  bid. 


Every  day  and  all  day  he  thought  about 
what  was  kind,  and  tried  to  do  it. 

The  end  of  the  week  came.  “How  do  you 
like  preaching?”  asked  grandma. 

“Why,  I  like  it;  but,  grandma,  I  guess  ev¬ 
erybody  must  have  been  preaching  ’bout  that 
text,  for  everybody  has  been  so  kind  to  me.  ” 
— The  Mayfiower. 

A  ORKAT  CARVING  FORK. 

Every  one  who  visits  the  old  castje  of  Pau, 
in  France,  is  shown  the  oldest  and  biggest 
carving  fork  ip  the  world.  It  is  the  one  once 
used  by  King  Henry  IV.  of  France — King 
Henry  of  Navarre  as  he  is  better  known — and 
is  a  great  two -pronged  affair  of  steel,  strong 
and  large  enough  to  hold  up  a  baron  of  beef. 
In  King  Henry’s  time  that  giant  fork  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  curiosity  and  remarkable  piece 
of  table  furniture,  for  excepting  in  Italy  forks 
were  very  little  used,  and  in  some  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  not  known  of  at  all.  It  was  just  about 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  that 
an  English  gentleman,  travelling  through  Ita¬ 
ly,  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  had  found  the 
Italians  using  little  silver  forks  at  their  meals. 
He  thought  it  the  queerest  custom,  and 
laughed  at  the  way  the  Italians  had  of  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  meat,  every  person  for  himself, 
from  one  dish  on  the  table,  and  eating  the 
meat  with  a  fork  from  his  own  plate.  Just 
about  that  time  some  of  the  Italian  forks  were 
brought  to  France  and  England  and  certain 
people  began  to  use  them  at  table,  but  it  was 
considered  very  unfashionable  and  a  silly  habit. 
All  her  life  Queen  Elizabeth  ate  with  her  fin¬ 
gers,  picking  out  nice  bits  of  meat  or  vegeta 
bles  from  the  dishes  about  and  putting  them 
directly  to  her  mouth.  When  in  those  days 
people  wished  to  eat  their  food  very  hot,  so 
hot  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  to  put  their 
hands  to  it,  buckskin  gloves  were  worn  at  the 
table  to  protect  their  fingers.  Although  in 
some  places  the  use  of  forks  was  forbidden  by 
law,  as  a  useless  affectation  and  luxury,  and 
though  on  the  stage  some  very  sharp  jests 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  who  ate 
with  forks,  from  the  fifteenth  century  they 
began  to  grow  in  fashion.  Even  then  only  two 
or  three  forks  were  owned  in  a  family,  and  by 
aid  of  a  knife  and  fingers  the  people  of  simple 
ways  ate  their  meals. 

THE  CHURCH  BELL. 

The  inhabitants  of  Grosslaswitz,  a  small 
North  German  town,  are  possessed  of  a  bell 
which,  every  time  it  is  heard,  rings  out  a  story 
of  perseverance  and  careful  husbandry  of  which 
they  may  justly  be  proud.  A  century  and  a 
half  ago  the  townsfolk  wanted  a  new  church 
bell,  but  when  each  had  promised  what  he 
could  spare  from  his  scanty  earnings,  the 
amount  would  not  cover  its  cost.  But  a  pass¬ 
ing  bird  came  to  their  rescue,  and  on  its  flight 
dropped  a  grain  of  seed  in  the  churchyard, 
from  which  in  due  course  a  green  stalk  of  com 
sprang.  The  stalk  was  carefully  tended,  and 
when  it  ripened  the  village  schoolmaster 
plucked  it  and  sowed  its  seed  in  his  garden. 
This  in  due  season  brought  forth  an  increased 
crop,  until  his  strip  of  ground  was  turned  into 
a  small  corn-field.  Then,  when  he  found  help 
necessary,  he  called  to  his  aid  a  number  of  the 
surrounding  farmers  and  divided  his  crop  of 
com  amongst  them.  Year  by  y6ar  the  crops 
increased,  and  after  eight  harvests  the  sturdy 
villagers  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  new  bell,  which  had  sprang  from  one 
stray  seed  carefully  nurtured — a  noble  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  great  things  can  grow  from  the 
smallest  beginnings. 

“Well, Edith,  how  do  you  like  going  to  school ; 
is  your  teacher  nice?”  “No,  I  don’t  like  her 
one  bit  I  She  put  me  in  a  chair  and  told  me  to 
sit  there  for  the  present — and  I  eat  and  sat 
and  sat  and  she  never  gave  me  a  present.  ” 


SHE  TRIED  THE  SWING. 

In  front  of  a  big  store  on  lower  Broadway, 
on  a  recent  afternoon,  stood  a  new-fangled 
patent  swing  for  children.  It  was  a  wooden 
chair  suspended  from  the  uprights  by  four 
wooden  arms,  so  contrived  that  the  child  by 
poshing  with  its  feet  on  a  crossbar  attached  to 
the  arm  in  front  of  the  chair  could  make  the 
swing  go  back  and  forth,  and  swing  high  or 
low  as  it  pleased.  No  one  of  all  the  crowds 
passing  paid  any  attention  to  it  until  there 
came  from  somewhere  down  one  of  the  side 
streets,  perhaps  from  the  apartments  of  the 
janitor  of  some  of  the  sky  -  scraping  office 
buildings  down  there,  a  little  yellow-haired, 
chubby  faced  girl.  Perhaps  she  was  three 
years  old.  She  had  been  having  such  a  good 
time.  Her  hands  and  face  were  just  as  dirty 
as  they  possibly  could  be.  Her  dress  was  tom 
at  the  neck  so  that  it  slipped  down  and  left 
her  shoulders  bare. 

She  saw  the  swing,  first  of  all  the  crowd  to 
notice  it.  She  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  side¬ 
walk  for  a  minute  or  two  with  one  grimy  fin¬ 
ger  in  her  mouth,  gravely  regarding  the  red 
and  yellow  arms  and  uprights  of  the  swing. 
Then  without  a  word  she  walked  up  to  it  and 
climbed  in.  She  pushed  with  her  feet  on  the 
crossbar  in  front  of  her,  and  the  iwing  began 
to  move.  Higher  and  faster  it  went.  She  oe- 
gan  to  sing  unintelligible  words  in  high  child¬ 
ish  treble.  Passers  by  stopped  and  noticed 
the  swing,  and  smiled  at  the  smudge  faced 
little  singer.  A  clerk  came  out  of  the  store 
and  began  to  roll  in  a  barrel  of  potatoes.  He 
took  one  and  offered  it  to  the  child.  It  was 
so  big  she  couldn’t  hold  it.  Someone  in  the 
crowd  offered  her  a  coin.  She  stopped  the 
swing,  put  out  a  hand  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  making  mud  pies  all  the  afternoon,  and 
took  the  money.  Then  she  laughed  and  shook 
her  yellow  head  and  began  to  swing  again.  A 
crowd  gathered,  and  someone  else  offered  her 
a  coin.  Then  someone  else,  and  another. 
Her  hand  was  too  small  to  hold  them.  She 
had  no  pocket.  She  laughed  and  put  some  of 
them  in  her  mouth.  Her  hand  was  so  full 
that  she  couldn’t  hold  on  to  the  swing.  She 
climbed  out  and  toddled  away  borne.  Sha 
was  supremely  happy.  Then  all  the  crowd 
went  on  home  to  dinner. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


WOODEN  SWEARING. 

The  term  is  new  to  us,  for  we  never  heard 
of  wooden  swearing  till  recently,  when  a 
speaker  cautioned  the  children  against  it.  Of 
course  none  of  you  would  be  guilty  of  real 
swearing,  using  any  profane  words,  because 
such  a  habit  is  thoroughly  bad,  impolite,  and 
a  sin  against  God.  But  how  many  of  you  have 
been  guilty  of  “wooden  swearing,”  when  per¬ 
haps  your  lips  have  been  quite  silent  all  the 
while. 

“Wooden  swearing”  is  something  that  grown 
people  are  sometimes  guilty  of  as  well  as  im¬ 
pulsive  young  people,  when  they  are  angry 
and  wish  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  In¬ 
stead  of  uttering  wrong  words,  they  slam 
doors,  kick  chairs,  stamp  on  the  fioor,  knock 
things  about,  and  make  all  the  noise  they 
can.  Their  lips  may  be  silent,  but  they  force 
the  furniture  and  doors  to  make  the  noise. 
Have  you  been  guilty  of  wooden  swearing? — 
The  Banner. 


SOAP. 

Willie’s  composition  on  soap :  “Soap  is  a  kind 
of  stuff  made  into  nice-looking  cakes  that 
smells  good  and  tastes  awful.  Soap  pieces 
always  taste  the  worst  when  you  get  it  into 
your  eye.  My  father  says  the  Eskimose  don’t 
never  use  soap.  I  wish  I  was  an  Eskimose.  ” 


EQVAI,  TO  THE  OCCASION. 

Two  children  were  amusing  themselves  by 
coloring  pictures,  when  one  of  them  suddenly 
exclaimed:  “Well,  how  stupid  of  you  to  paint 
that  cow  blue  I”  “Oh,  it’s  blue  with  the  cold  I” 
quietly  observed  the  other.  “Don’t  you  see  it 
is  winter,  and  the  poor  thing  is  ’most  frozen?” 


AEI.  IN  GOOD  TIME. 

A  well-kept  baby  will  walk  when  he  gets 
ready.  He  doesn’t  need  any  lessons.  Let  him 
alone.  See  that  his  falls  are  broken  and  his 
hurts  kissed  better,  but  don’t  teach  him  to  be 
a  tramp.  Urging  a  child  to  stand  alone  is  an 
excellent  way  to  cripple  him  for  life.  When 
the  young  bird’s  wings  are  strong,  be  knows  it 
and  flies  off.  As  soon  as  the  baby’s  legs  are 
strong  enough  to  support  him  be,  too,  will 
stand  up  and  walk  off.  Give  him  a  chance. 
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Cburcb  flbu6ic« 

By  B.  Htmtinston  Woodman. 


HOW  FAST  SHOULD  HTMN-TUNES  BE 
SUKOt 

This  is  one  of  tbs  most  perplexing  questions 
in  the  rendition  of  church  music.  Even 
among  those  who  deplore  the  too  prevalent 
habit  on  the  part  of  manj  congregations  of 
<*'^8K*ng,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  taking  any  very  quick  tempo  in  a  mixed 
audience. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  where 
the  tasteful  rendition  of  the  music  is  a  promi- 
feature  of  the  service,  rapid  singing  of 
hymns  is  now  rather  the  custom.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  impression  is  left  of  a  desire  to  finish 
the  hymn  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  causes  that  has  tended  to  de¬ 
moralize  congregational  singing  among  these 
churches. 

On  the  other  band,  in  Presbyterian  and  some 
other  churches,  an  idea  has  been,  and  is  even 
yet  prevalent,  that  unless  music  be  slow  and 
solemn,  it  is  not  religious.  This  has  intensi¬ 
fied  the  tendency  to  drag,  which  has  been  but 
partially  overcome  by  the  constant  efforts  of 
our  best  church  musicians. 

A  constant  yielding  to  either  extreme  will 
cause  the  other  to  appear  grotesque.  A  judi¬ 
cious  compromise  between  the  two  is  wise,  in 
removing  the  seeming  undue  haste  of  one,  and 
brightening  the  undue  sombreness  of  the  oth¬ 
er.  The  cultivated  musician,  understanding 
and  sympathizing  with  the  religious  spirit  of 
a  hymn,  will  be  able  to  decide  wisely  upon  the 
proper  tempo  of  a  tune,  though  it  is  often  per¬ 
plexing  to  organists  until  after  much  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  rhythm.  A 
tune  consisting  of  regular  notes,  three  or  four 
quarter  notes  in  each  measure,  may  have  con¬ 
siderable  elasticity  as  to  its  tempo,  which  may 
be  best  decided  by  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  particular  words  to  which  it  is  being 
sung.  A  tune  composed  of  long  and  short 
notes,  as  a  dotted  quarter  and  one  or  more 
eighths  following,  should  be  taken  in  such 
tempo  that  the  beat  may  be  felt  and  yet  the 
eighth  notes  not  sound  trivial.  A  very  slight 
broadening  of  the  eighth  notes  will  frequently 
be  found  to  give  much  dignity  to  a  tune  of 
this  character. 

The  tempo  of  a  particular  tune  may  be 
varied  slightly  according  to  different  existing 
circumstances.  For  instance,  when  there  is  a 
pronounced  reverberation  in  a  church,  music 
will  generally  be  more  effective  if  taken  quite 
deliberately,  though  it  might  be  taken  faster 
with  good  effect  in  a  church  where  the  tones 
are  rapidly  swallowed  in  velvet  carpets,  soft 
cushions,  and  rich  hangings.  With  a  very 
large  congregation  it  is  often  advisable  to  use 
a  slower  tempo  than  with  a  small  one. 

A  few  practical  experiments  on  the  part  of 
organists  and  choirmasters  with  well  known 
tunes,  sung  by  their  congregations  in  different 
tempos,  will  be  found  to  yield  interesting  and 
valuable  results.  We  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
experiments  along  this  line,  and  to  have  the 
particulars  stated  in  full  details,  that  the  re¬ 
sults  may  be  made  as  valuable  as  possible. 

The  pleasant  privilege  was  accorded  me  re¬ 
cently  of  taking  the  place  of  the  regular  or¬ 
ganist  in  the  little  church  at  Bailey  Island, 
Maine,  she  being  detained  from  service  by  ill¬ 
ness.  I  was  desirous  of  gaining  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  musical  taste  and  ability  of  the 
permanent  residents,  most  of  whom  are  fisher¬ 
men  and  humble  folk  connected  with  the  fish¬ 
ing  indtutry.  It  is  just  now  somewhat  difll- 
cult  to  judge,  as  there  are  a  score  or  more  of 
visiting  cottagers  always  at  church,  nearly  all 


of  whom  are  musical,  several  being  profession¬ 
al  singers.  This  gives  a  life  and  spirit  to  the 
singing  that  it  may  not  have  when  the  island¬ 
ers  are  left  to  do  the  singing  alone,  though 
the  residents  have  much  of  that  serious  ear¬ 
nestness  so  often  found  among  the  toilers  of 
the  sea.  There  were  four  hymns  sung,  the 
tunes  to  three  of  which  savored  of  the  “jingle” 
character,  while  the  other  was  grand  old 
“Coronation.”  If  opportunity  offers  I  shall 
attend  church  on  a  stormy  Sunday,  when  the 
summer  visitors  will  not  be  numerous,  and 
when  I  exp>ect  to  obtain  an  interesting  insight 
into  the  musical  spirit  of  these  very  simple 
and  natural  p>eople. 

I  had  a  pleasant  exp)erience  at  the  close  of 
the  service  in  meeting  a  subscriber  for  The 
Evangelist  who  has  taken  the  paper  regularly 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  her  say  that  she  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Church  Music  department,  and 
that  her  pap>er  .was  sent  by  her  to  a  musical 
friend  in  a  New  England  town,  to  do  good  a 
second  time. 

An  important  factor  in  the  success  of  con¬ 
gregational  singing  is  a  sympathetic  and  act¬ 
ive  interest  on  the  part  of  the  congregation. 
Without  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  the  best  organist  or  choir  is  well-nigh 
powerless  to  make  a  success  of  hymn  singing. 
With  the  people  interested,  and  willing  to  give 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  study  to  the 
music,  congregational  singing  may  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  limits  of  hymn-tunes,  into 
the  higher  field  of  anthems. 

In  the  town  of  Brookline,  which  has  been 
described  as  “one  of  Boston’s  smiles  on  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,”  the  Harvard  Church 
gives  a  good  example  of  anthem  singing  by 
the  congregation.  The  plan  of  work  is  simple 
but  effective.  The  people  are  given  copies  of 
the  anthem  to  take  home  for  personal  study. 
One  evening  a  week  is  given  to  a  congrega¬ 
tional  rehearsal.  The  music  is  of  the  simpler 
character,  and  the  singing  is  largely  unisonal. 
The  effect  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  The  people 
are  to  be  much  commended  for  their  interest 
and  willingness  to  give  time  and  labor  to  the 
improvement  of  the  music  in  their  church, 
and  the  leader  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  united  ef¬ 
forts.  It  would  be  well  if  churches  generally 
would  emulate  this  example. 


Louis  C.  Elson,  the  musical  critic,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  the  other  day  said  that  “Yankee  Doodle” 
was  suggested  by  the  motley  appearance  of 
the  Continental  troops  when  they  mustered 
for  the  Indian  wars  in  1755.  An  English  wit 
composed  it,  and  in  the  slang  of  the  day 
“doodle”  meant  a  simpleton,  and  “macaroni” 
a  dude.  Mr.  Elson  said  that  “Yankee  Doodle” 
was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  for  at  Lexington  the  British  played 
it  in  derision,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  the  Americans  pwiid  it  bjick  with  inter¬ 
est,  making  the  British  prisoners  march  by 
the  same  tune.  At  the  present  time  Europie 
regards  “  Hail  Columbia”  as  our  national  an¬ 
them,  and  the  first  edition  of  this  song  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Elson  in  illustrating  the  crude 
harmonies  with  which  it  was  bom.  The  tune 
had  existed  for  some  time  as  a  march,  but 
was  first  sung  in  Philadelphia  by  an  actor 
named  Fox,  at  his  benefit.  The  audience  went 
wild  over  it,  and  it  was  encored  eight  times. 
Mr.  Elson  attributed  the  origin  of  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  to  an  English  drinking  song 
written  in  1770. 


Blackwood’s  Magazine  sjMcifies  that  no  less 
than  nine  movements  of  Handel’s  “Dettingen 
Te  Deum”  and  six  numbers  in  “Saul”  are 
“cribs”  of  an  amazing  and  audacious  nature 
from  Urio,  who  was  a  chapiel-master  in  Ven¬ 
ice  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  “  Dettin¬ 
gen  Te  Deum”  is  mainly  a  Te  Deum  of  Urio. 


HOOK  A  HASTINQS  CO, 
Boston  sod  New  Tork. 
Eatabliebed  ia  1887. 


Fifty^'two  Organ  TalUa.  lo. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Music  Committee  Mr.  Level- 
head  said :  "  Inactive  organs  are  neither  good  for  man 
or  music,  but  in  musical  organs  you  cannot  have  too 
rapid  and  effective  action — hence  electricity  is  the 
natural  resource  of  organ  builders  abreast  of  the  times 
as  Farrand  &  Votey  are.  Mr.  H.  L.  Roosevelt  was 
among  the  first  to  use  electricity  as  a  substitute  for 
the  old  positive  mechanical  action  of  organs.  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey  have  not  only  the  full  use  of  all  his  pat¬ 
ents  and  appliances,  but  have  added  greatly  improved 
methods  of  their  own. 

“Their  method  of  using  electricity  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  that  of  others  in  a  very  important  particu¬ 
lar.  The  current  is  not  used  directly  to  open  the 
pallet  or  valve  between  the  wind-chest  and  the  pipe, 
in  response  to  the  touch  on  the  key  board.  This 
would  require  somewhat  heavy  mechanism  and  a 
current  of  some  considerable  power  to  move  it.  So 
the  touch  on  the  keys  is  made  to  open  extremely  smaH 
oneumatic  valves,  which  in  their  turn,  through  pneu¬ 
matic  multiplication,  open  the  wind-chest  pallets  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  size  or  resistance.  It  reminds  one  of 
making  a  very  small  hole  in  dam  of  earth.  As  long 
as  it  is  solid  it  holds  the  water  back,  but  make  a  hole 
through  the  dam  ever  so  small,  and  the  water,  under 
pressure  of  a  strong  head,  will  rush  through  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time.  So  the  touch  on  the  key  opens 
by  electricity  a  very  small  valve,  when  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  in  the  wind-chest  rushes  in  through  the 
opening  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  pallet  is  open  and 
the  pipe  above  speaks. 

Electricity  and  air  under  pressure  act  very  quick¬ 
ly  when  they  find  a  proper  opening,  and  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  appreciable  time  between  the  touch  of  the 
key  and  the  speaking  of  the  pipe.  It  only  takes  the 
slightest  pressure  on  the  key,  as  in  a  fine  piano,  and 
the  sound  comes.  Old-fashioned  organs,  and  poor 
ones  now,  speak  so  slowly,  that  the  performer  cannot 
play  very  rapid  passages,  and  so  loses  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  embellishments  of  a  grand  composition, 
but  in  a  Farrand  &  Votey  organ  he  plays  pretty  much 
as  he  would  on  a  piano  and  gets  the  brilliancy  he 
wants.” 


PARAGON  OP  SONG. 

By  Reel  and  Case.  A  new  book  for  Sinj^nv 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  Conventions  nnd  Instil 
tntes.  The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Everythin);  in  it  is  new«  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

TREBLE  CLEF  CHOIR. 

By  G.  F.  Reel  k  D.  B.  Tewner.  For  women’s  voices. 
Contains  Sacred  and  Secular  Music.  Glees,  Part 
Son)ts,  etc.,  composed  and  arran)Fed  expressly  for 
this  book.  There  is  also  a  short  mementary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 

EdHed  by  P.  F.  Campiglle.  A  collection  of  Preludes, 
Offertories  and  music  for  ail  occasions,  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  Price,  fa.oo 
postpaid. 

MUSIC  TABLET 

with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com¬ 
position.  Sheet*  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfor¬ 
ated  for  tearing.  Price  35  cents  postpaid. 

TH£  JOHN  CHVRCH  CO., 
CniCIBrif ATI  —  KBIT  TORK-  VHICACM> 


The  songs  used  at  the  g  eat  C.  E.  Convention  at  Cleveland, 
July,  1894,  were  selections  from  the  new  book. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  HYMNS 

By  IRA  D.  SANKEY. 

B30  per  100,  not  prepaid.  3Re.  each  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  Emit  9th  St,  Haw  York.  21S  Wabash  Avi.,  Chleagm 


Metropolitan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  College,  begluBlug  July  2d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrae- 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  SchooL 


Back  numbers  of  The  Evangelist  containing  the  previous 
"  Organ  Talks."  can  be  had  on  application  to  The  Evangs- 
list,  SS  Union  Square,  N.  T.  City. 
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Christian 

Enbcavor. 


By  the  Bov.  B.  W.  Prett. 
liOadlny  to  Christ. 

Aug.  13.  In  weakness.  I  Corinthians  1;  17-81. 

••  14.  By  the  power  of  Christ.  John  xU.;  87-84. 

•*  15.  With  all  confidence.  Acts  xxviii.;  85-81. 

“  18.  A  debtor.  Romans  1.;  8-17. 

“  17.  Saved,  to  save.  Psalm  xl.:  1-10. 

“  18.  Then  will  I  teach  Psalm  li.;  1 18. 

“  19.  Topic-  R  ow  to  bring  others  to  Christ.  I  Cor¬ 

inthians  lx.;  19-87. 

One’s  own  Christian  experience  will  have 
much  to  do  with  his  idea  of  what  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  should  be.  He  will  be  apt  to 
think  that  they  should  come  to  Christ  as  he 
did ;  should  have  the  same  conviction  of  sin, 
the  same  view  of  Christ,  the  same  fervor  and 
joy. 

A  man  who  is  engaged  in  a  rescue  mission, 
and  who  had  been  a  very  wicked  man,  told 
the  writer  his  marvelous  experience,  and  la¬ 
mented  that  so  few  nowadays  had  such  an  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  advised  not  to  toll  his  expe¬ 
rience  unless  to  men  like  himself,  or  with  the 
caution  that  no  one  could  have  the  same  un¬ 
less  he  had  been  as  he  was. 

The  experience  of  Paul  at  his  conversion  is 
a  stumbling-block  to  many,  and  leads  them  to 
fear  that  they  are  not  Christians  for  the  lack 
of  a  similar  experience ;  because  it  is  often 
related  as  a  common  and  necessary  experience, 
and  not  an  exceptional  one — a  sample,  not  of 
what  often  occurs,  but  of  what  may  be  in  the 
case  of  one  who  is  really,  as  Paul  was,  '*the 
chief  of  sinners. " 

So  in  bringing  others  to  Christ,  we  may  not 
limit  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  come.  In 
the  account  of  Paul’s  conversion  there  are  a 
score  of  things  which  are  peculiar  to  his  case, 
and  only  a  few  which  pertain  to  every  case. 
There  are  many  roads  leading  to  Rome,  and  if 
one  is  started  on  any  one  of  them,  he  is  going 
Romeward.  whether  by  the  mountains,  or  the 
Appian  way,  or  the  sea. 

When  Andrew  found  Christ  he  said  to  his 
brother  Peter  “Come  and  see!”  So  Philip 
brought  Nathaniel. 

To  b«  Saved 

one  must  repent  or  believe  or  confess  or  obey 
or  love.  The  coming  may  be  long  premeditat¬ 
ed  or  sudden,  may  be  done  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously.  One  may  grow  up  a  Christian, 
or  become  one  too  young  to  realize  it.  It 
matters  not  how  if  he  only  be  in  Christ  and 
serving  Him.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  a  perse¬ 
cuting  Pharisee,  and  a  very  leader  in  the 
stoning  of  Stephen,  and  with  a  troubled  con¬ 
science  was  on  his  way  to  destroy  the  Chris¬ 
tians  at  Damascus  when  he  was  converted  by 
Jesus.  He  was  made  to  see  that  He  whom  he 
persecuted  was  the  very  Christ  of  the  Jewish 
hope.  He  was  converted  for  a  great  work, 
even  to  be  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  He 
was  to  do  and  suffer  great  things  for  Christ 
and  be  was  willing  to  be  and  do  anything  for 
His  name. 

He  looks  at  the  work  of 

winning  SonU 

from  the  stand  point  of  bis  own  conversion. 
He  was  a  persecutor  and  not  worthy  to  be  an 
apostle,  was  “less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,” 
“the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  saved  by  grace. 
So  he  regarded  himself  as  debtor  to  Christ  for 
all  be  was  and  could  do  through  a  life  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  suffering.  He  was  kept  humble  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  life  and  conversion, 
and  could  not  boast  whatever  his  success,  and 
gloried  only  in  Christ.  Debtor  to  Christ,  he 
was  for  this  reason  debtor  to  the  Romans  and 
to  all  men  to  give  them  the  Gospel ;  because 
they  needed  the  Gospel  and  he  had  it.  He 
had  a 


Stewardship  of  the  Gospel, 
for  which  he  was  responsible  to  Christ,  his 
Master. 

While  the  general  principle  was  that  “the 
laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  “they 
that  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gos¬ 
pel,”  he  would  be  an  exception,  and  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  none,  that  he  might  preach  where  and 
when  and  as  he  pleased,  in  view  of  his  pecul¬ 
iar  obligation  to  Christ.  He  had  a  right  to 
receive  pay,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  ask  it, 
and  used  his  liberty.  This  left  him  free  to 
use  whatever  methods  he  thought 

Expedient. 

The  Pauline  law  of  expediency  applies  to  the 
use  of  all  methods.  It  is  the  law  of  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends.  The  method  of  one 
time  may  not  be  wise  at  another  time,  or  of 
one  place  adapted  to  another  place.  He  stud¬ 
ied  the  persons  and  circumstances.  With  the 
Jews  he  suffered  circumcision,  so  as  not  to 
prejudice  them  against  the  Gospel,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  them  to  demand  this  of  the 
Gentiles.  At  one  time  be  ate  meat  offered  to 
idols,  when  there  was  no  question  raised  as 
to  its  consecration  ;  at  another  time,  while  it 
did  not  injure  him,  he  did  not  eat,  because  of 
the  weak  conscience  of  some  of  the  brethren, 
who  could  not  separate  the  meat  from  the 
idol  worship. 

So  in  winning  souls,  he  adapted  himself  to 
those  he  would  win,  and  put  himself  in  touch 
with  them.  By  becoming  all  things  to  all 
men,  be  yielded  nothing  essential,  but  did 
what  was  expedient  to  gain  them.  His  speech 
on  Mars  Hill  was  adapted  to  the  place  and 
hearers,  and  so  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus  and 
Jerusalem.  He  was  a  man  of  tact.  He  stud¬ 
ied  bis  case.  As  the  victor  in  the  games  puts 
himself  for  weeks  and  months  in  training,  de¬ 
nying  himself  whatever  might  hinder  him  in 
the  one  thing  of  gaining  the  crown,  so  Paul 
controlled  himself,  denied  himself,  fitted  him¬ 
self  to  gain  the  particular  soul  he  was  after. 
He  did  not  say  a  thing  simply  because  it  was 
true,  or  do  a  thing  simply  because  it  was 
right,  but  said  and  did  the  only  thing  impor¬ 
tant  and  necessary  to  say  to  gain  the  man  in 
view,  and  took  pains  not  to  say  the  unwise 
and  inexpedient  thing.  He  made  no  false  and 
useless  moves,  but  used  ail  bis  strength  in 
gaining  the  crown  of  victory.  He  did  not  box 
as  one  beating  the  air.  This  would  wrench 
bis  arm  and  weaken  him  and  not  injure  his 
antagonist,  and  also  give  him  an  advantage. 

Brinalna  Men  to  Cbri»t 

demands  the  greatest  skill  and  is  worthy  of 
the  closest  study  and  the  supreme  effort.  Not 
only  may  it  occupy  long  and  severe  training, 
but  it  demands  that  one  shall  know  the  Word 
of  God  through  and  through,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  give  a  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  he 
shall  be  thoroughly  consecrated  to  Christ  and 
undertake  the  work  for  Christ’s  sake.  He 
must  also  be  a  lover  of  men  and  feel  for  them 
what  sin  is  and  does  and  their  perishing  need  of 
Christ.  He  must  be  a  man  of  prayer  and  take 
his  souls  to  God,  and  he  must  be  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  give  himself  to  Him  to  be 
used  in  any  way  to  win  a  soul.  The  secret  of 
all  is  that  one  be  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Every  gift  and  power  may  be  brought  into 


highest  use  in  this  most  glorious  work  and 
privilege  committed  to  man. 

THE  HAWABDBN  CHVBCH. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  has  a  letter  from 
one  of  its  editors,  now  traveling  in  England. 

He  went  to  Hawarden  Castle,  hoping  to  see 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  found  him  absent.  He 
writes : 

The  village  church  in  which  he  worships, 
not  only  on  Sundays,  but  daily  when  at  home, 
is  open  at  all  times  to  visitors.  The  pew  in 
which  be  sits,  and  the  desk  from  which  he 
reads  were  pointed  out.  The  prayer-books  ' 
and  hymnals  in  the  pew  were  cheap  and  well- 
worn  volumes,  suggesting  that  they  were  for 
use  in  worship  rather  than  for  show.  Indeed 
everything  about  the  church  was  plain  and 
simple,  constituting  it  a  typical  English  house  , 
of  worship.  For  the  benefit  of  church-going  | 
people  at  home  we  copy  the  following  sugges-  { 
tions  to  worshippers  which  were  printed  and 
placed  in  a  neat  little  frame  hung  near  the 
main  entrance: 

ON  TOUB  WAY  TO  OHXTBOH. 

On  your  way  to  the  Lord’s  house  be  thankful,  be 
silent,  say  but  little,  and  that  little  good.  Speak 
not  of  others’  faults,  think  of  your  own,  for  yon  are 
going  to  ask  forgiveness. 

WHEN  YOU  BEACH  THE  OHUBCH. 

Never  stay  outside;  go  in  at  once.  Time  spent 
inside  should  be  precious. 

IN  OHUBCH. 

Kneel  down  very  humbly  and  pray.  Spend  the 
time  that  remains  in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  Re¬ 
member  the  awful  presence  into  which  you  have 
come.  Do  not  look  about  to  see  who  are  coming  in, 
nor  for  any  other  cause.  It  matters  nothing  to  yon 
what  others  are  doing;  attend  to  yourself.  Fasten 
your  thoughts  firmly  on  the  holy  service.  Do  not 
miss  one  word.  This  needs  a  severe  struggle.  You 
have  no  time  for  vain  thoughts.  The  blessed  Spirit 
will  strengthen  you  if  you  persevere. 

WHEN  SERVICE  IS  OVEB. 

Remain  kneeling  and  pray.  Be  intent,  and  speak 
to  no  one  until  you  are  outside.  The  church  is 
God’s  house  even  when  prayer  is  over.  Be  qniet 
and  thoughtful  as  you  go  through  the  church  yard. 

ON  YOUB  WAY  HOKE. 

Be  careful  in  your  talk,  or  the  world  will  too  soon 
slip  back  into  your  heart.  Remember  where  you 
have  been  and  what  you  have  dona  Resolve  to  try 
and  live  a  better  life. 


The  Past 

Guarantees 

The  Future 

The  fact  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  cured  thous-  ^ 
ands  of  others  is  certainly  sufficient  reason  \ 
for  belief  that  it  will  cure  yon.  It  makes  J 
pure,  rich,  healthy  blood,  tones  and  strength- 
ens  the  nerves,  creates  an  api>etite,  and  builds  ^ 
up  the  whole  system.  Remember 

Sarsa 

parilla 

Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s 

and  only  Hood’s. 


Hood’s  Fills  ue  especially  prepared  U  be  taken  irMi  ^ 
Hood'e  Sarsaparilla.  86c.  per  box.  ' 
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The  Pinencial  Outlook. 


Orders  for  fall  and  winter  goods  placed  with 
domestic  manufacturers  are  thus  far  smaller 
than  usual  and  avoid  the  more  expensive  fab¬ 
rics.  A  considerable  number  of  factories  have 
started  up  to  fill  orders,  but  at  prices  allowing 
so  little  profit  that  there  is  not  much  assurance 
as  to  how  long  or  on  what  conditions  as  to 
number  of  bands  and  hours  of  work,  factories 
will  continue  in  operation.  The  wages  offered 
are  uniformly  on  a  lower  scale  than  has  pre¬ 
vailed  heretofore,  so  that  the  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  masses  of  the  people  must  be  serious¬ 
ly  curtailed. 

Orders  for  holiday  goods  and  for  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture  are  uniformly  for  small 
quantities  and  for  the  more  inexpensive  goods. 

The  scale  of  living  as  regards  comforts,  and 
even  luxuries,  among  all  classes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  called  for  the  introduction  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  foreign  products.  It  is  only  when 
the  pinch  of  hard  times  is  severely  felt  that 
consumers  search  for  the  plainer  and  cheaper 
goods,  and  the  manufacturers  reveal  at  what 
low  prices  they  can  put  goods  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  That  the  pressure  is  now  upon  us  is  made 
apparent  by  the  neglect  by  buyers  of  the  richer 
and  more  expensive  goods,  and  the  amazingly 
low  prices  at  which  holders  are  offering  goods 
which  have  heretofore  ruled  very  much  higher. 

The  situation  is  far  from  ideal,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  in  line  with  the  process  of  liquidation 
which  has  been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past 
year.  The  gross  volume  of  the  floating  com¬ 
mercial  indebtedness  of  the  country  has  de¬ 
creased  enormously,  and  concerns  which  at 
the  first  burst  of  the  financial  storm  found 
themselves  bard  pressed  for  ready  money, 
have  now  idle  balances  in  hand  awaiting  an 
awakening  in  general  business.  In  the  de¬ 
crease  of  floating  indebtedness,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  cash  in  band,  among  the  better  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  of  the  country,  with  a  ruling 
scale  of  low  prices  and  caution  on  the  part  of 
buyers  and  consumers  as  to  paying  too  much 
or  making  large  debts,  the  business  of  the 
country  is  steadily  approaching,  though  by  a 
most  uncomfortable  path,  a  firm  basis  from 
which  to  develop  rapidly  and  securely  when 
the  tide  shi^l  turn.  So  favorable  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  aside  from  some  overweighted 
enterprises  of  magnitude,  that  if  Congress 
should  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  really  come 
to  its  senses  and  perform  its  part,  there  would 
soon  ensue  a  sensible  relief  all  around,  and  it 
might  be  that  the  autumn  would  witness  a 
revival  of  trade  and  general  hopefulness  now, 
seemingly,  at  a  far  remove  from  the  country. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co. 


miUA.,  YOBK,  BOBTUH. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONB.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNXCx'KU  BY  PBIVATK  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  Y ,  Pbile.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a. 

We  boy  and  aell  all  flret-claia  Inyest-  1  n  tr  oaf  motif’ 
ment  Securities  for  cusUtners.  We  re-  All  T  COl/lIlCU  w 
oelve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Indlrldnals  on  fa-  Coollt*lflOa 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kJCV  111  1 HCO » 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  forelsn 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
o  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

Ui  collections  and  Issue  •  ommerclal  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  ^**^***’  *''*****’^®  parta  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Are  You  Saving 

i  Money  ? 

If  you  are,  well  and 
^ood.  But,  it  is  equally 
important  to  make  your 
savings  earn  their  ut¬ 
most.  Our  book  will 
give  you  some  hints, 
^nt  free. 

The  Provident 

j  ^  Milk  St., 

1  rust  Boston,  Mass 

Piea.-u  kuenciui.  i'ne  Evangelist, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

apedal  attention  given  to  fKe  eare  oj  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetton  of  Rente, 


Tic  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  18931 

It  is  now  issuiuR  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  and 

a  prenuum  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  6^011 
$50,  and  participate  in  1*8  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  let,  eubecrtbere  over  5,000. 

«  «  aeeets,  $808,049.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

S03  Broadway,  New  York. 


No  10  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Bqnare. 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  nette 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  S3  years'  consecutive  bus! 
nees  without  a  dollar  los^  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  Tbe 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

SSI  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Hints  to  Investors 

lU  All  T  vatvi  (Cloth.  120  pages). 

It  imparts  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  and  teems 
vrith  reliable  and  sonnd  advice  of  viul  interest.  Sent 
free.  I.ANGDON  at  CO..  88  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


Freckles,  Blotches, 
Roughness,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  can  be 
banished  with 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


NEISKELFS  OINTMENT. 


It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
healthy,  producing  a  clear  and  bril¬ 
liant  complexion.  Price  50c.  per 
box,  at  the  druggist’s  or  by  mail. 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  4  CO., 
I  Philadelphia. 


This  Ckimpany  u  a  legal  deixieitory  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  moUce,  and  'will  be  entlUed  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  E^statee, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnaU 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart.  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlee-Pree 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlee-Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Lonls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Sooretary. 

TRUSTEES  I 

Wm.  RocKxrBi.i.xit. 
Aeaxaitdzb  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn, 

WiixiAM  H.  Mact,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloabb. 

OU8TAT  H.  Schwab. 
Fbamb  Ltmah.  Brooklyn, 
Gbohok  F.  Victor, 

Wm.  Wauiort  Astob. 
JAMKS  SniXMAN. 

JOHH  CliAIlJir. 


UAROEST  MANUFACTURERS! 

IN  THE  Vi/ORLD  i 
IFCHURCH  FURNISHINGS^^ 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Gnaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

OP  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Invbsthemt  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  prhicipal  or  interest. 

II  TXARS’  KXPCRIXHCC. 

Send  /or  deseriptive  pom- 
pWet.  . 

orncES:  A 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.  City.  M 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracnae,  N.  T. 

Spokaie. 

Waah. 


&STSML 


■well  A  Co. 

.  Mar«w 


Dahixi.  D.  Lord, 
Samdbi.  Sloah, 

O.  W1UJ8  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewabt, 

John  Uabsbn  Rhoadss, 
Anson  Phsuk  Stokss. 
Oeobox  Buss, 

WIU.IAM  Libbet, 

John  Cbosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Coopxr. 

W.  Batabd  CcTTma, 
Chablbs  S.  Smith, 


PBESEBVE  TOCB  EVANGBLISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoeubt  Is  published  In  a  shape  con- 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wlsna 
binder  for  the  purpose  e  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Tb  Evanobuet,  P.  O.  Box  2380,  New 
York  city. 


August  y.  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


WOMEN'S  BOABD  OF  P0BEI6N  MISSmS. 

In  a  great  oity,  one  who  walks  to  and  fro  at 
night  is  conscious  of  the  brilliant  and  beauti¬ 
ful  light  which  the  power  of  electricity  has 
made  so  familiar.  There  are  a  few,  however, 
who  visit  the  points  where  the  power  is  gen¬ 
erated  aud  makes  this  possible. 

It  is  so  in  the  world  at  large.  In  some  quiet 
spot,  unnoticed  except  by  a  few,  forces  are  at 
work  which  scatter  the  beauty  of  Christian 
living  in  many  dark  places. 

Such  a  little  group  gathered  in  the  heat  of 
summer  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  27th, 
and  bid  farewell  to  a  number  of  missionaries 
starting  for  Persia.  In  the  rooms  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
about  fifty  met  to  bid  farewell  to  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Coan  and  their  two  children,  returning 
to  Oroomiah ;  Miss  May  Wallace,  starting  for 
her  first  experience  to  Tabriz,  and  Miss  Lincoln 
going  to  Oroomiah  to  render  special  service  to 
several  of  the  families  in  Oroomiah  in  caring 
for  their  children. 

Dr.  Qillespie  presided,  and  after  a  hymn  and 
the  reading  of  the  familiar  commission,  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,”  called  attention  to  the 
unusual  fact  that  we  were  welcoming  the  com¬ 
ing  from  Persia  of  Miss  Charlotte  Montgomery 
and  Miss  Griffith  from  Oroomiah,  who  had  ar¬ 
rived  but  a  few  hours  before ;  and  at  the  same 
time  bidding  farewell  to  the  outgoing  party 
for  the  same  field. 

The  leader  alluded  to  the  remark  of  Justin 
Perkins  on  his  death-bed ;  when  he  was  asked 
what  be  then  thought  of  Foreign  Missions, 
his  response  was  that  “It  was  the  grandest 
work  which  could  engage  the  attention  of 
mortals,  but  let  it  be  carried  forward  on  the 
high  plane  of  winning  souls  for  Christ.  ” 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  peculiar  difficul¬ 
ties  of  Persia,  where  persecution  is  still  prom¬ 
inent,  and  where  opposing  forces  are  not  held 
in  restraint  by  some  strong  influence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  power. 

He  alluded  also  to  a  letter  from  a  missionary 
in  China  who  spoke  of  frequent  discourage¬ 
ment,  but  added  that  always  in  such  a  time 
he  turned  to  the  strong  words  of  the  great 
commission. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  farewells  and 
greetings  that  had  made  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  very  precious  to  the  officers  and  friends, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  going  and  coming ; 
that  it  was  a  glad  thing  to  join  hands  with  the 


The  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


To  have  the  best  results 


REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

CleMeland  Baking  PowderOo.,KewTork, 
8a«MMor  to  Clevoland  ISrotbank 
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missionaries  and  assure  them  that  they  were 
remembered  in  prayer. 

Mr.  Coan  spoke  respecting  the  party  about 
to  start  for  the  field.  He  said  it  was  good  to 
come  home,  pleasant  to  meet  the  brothers  and 
workers  in  the  Board  rooms,  to  assure  them  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  missionaries  for  their  la¬ 
bor,  and  his  desire  that  the  Church  should  be 
loyal  to  the  agency,  especially  for  directing 
the  work  in  foreign  lands.  He  was  glad  also 
to  meet  people  who  were  praying  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  pessim¬ 
ists  who  begin  to  despair  to  go  and  meet  the 
saints  who  meet  and  pray  for  the  foreign  work. 
Mr.  Coan  alluded  to  the  great  joy  of  returning 
to  bis  field ;  that  the  last  few  days  of  prepara¬ 
tion  had  been  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Very 
different  from  nine  years  ago,  when,  close  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  a  brother,  he  went  out  leaving 
a  mother  alone,  but  who  bid  him  go  forward 
to  the  work  in  Persia. 

As  always,  the  closing  word  was  for  prayer 
for  those  who  are  upon  the  field,  urging  that 
the  Church  lean  back  upon  this  power  the 
work  which  is  still  ipore  stupendous,  for  no 
one  is  equal  to  it,  none  worthy  to  battle 
against  it — that  they  lean  upon  God,  desiring 
above  all  else  to  be  wise  in  winning  souls. 

Dr.  Labaree,  who  for  thirty  years  labored  in 
Persia,  now  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board, 
called  to  mind  the  repetition  of  the  promise  of 
God  himself  in  His  frequent  special  interposi¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  foreign  work, 
showing  His  very  present  watchfulness  and  that 
He  had  not  forgotten  His  own  promise. 

All  then  bowed  while  the  veteran  worker. 
Dr.  Lowrie,  led  in  prayer.  Only  those  who 
can  bear  Dr.  Lowrie’s  voice  can  appreciate  the 
simple  tenderness  of  bis  petitions,  as  in  his 
prayer  he  spoke  of  the  rest  in  God,  personal 
deliverance  and  redemption,  seeking  for  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  party  who  were  starting  for  the 
field,  remembering  with  special  tenderness  the 
children  who  were  going ;  for  a  blessing  upon 
the  family  and  upon  other  families  upon  the 
field. 

As  he  closed  with  an  earnest  petition  that 
though  we  meet  no  more  below,  we  shall  meet 
in  the  joy  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  every 
one  felt  that  it  might  indeed  be  true  that 
some  present  might  not  again  bear  his  voice, 
and  all  realized  the  one  hope  that  is  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  Christian  life— the  assurance  of 
the  meetings  in  the  world  above. 

With  the  closing  hymn  and  the  benediction 
by  Dr.  McMillan  of  the  Home  Board,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  closed. 

After  dinner  the  travellers,  with  some  friends, 
went  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  sail  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  Saturday. 

Thus  the  Church  sends  forth  its  messengers, 
and  above  the  Church  the  Master  sends  them 
forth  to  hold  up  the  light,  and  strive  to  win 
this  world  back  to  God. 

Here  is  a  bit  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Annie 
Montgomery  of  Hamadan,  Persia,  whose  sis¬ 
ter  has  just  arrived  from  the  same  field,  and 
is  now  in  America : 

“It  is  late  Saturday  night,  and  I  have  been 
struggling  against  difficulties  to  get  things 
ready  to  get  off  for  a  tour  of  the  Armenian 
villages  to  the  south,  in  the  hope  of  starting 
some  more  schools  among  them.  I  expect  it 
will  be  the  only  possible  time  for  a  breathing 
spell.  Saturday  is  generally  a  field  day,  but 
this  has  surpassed  most.  Among  other  things, 
a  band  of  Jews  came  from  Senna,  and  for  a 
little  I  thought  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  see  them,  but  I  made  it  possible, 
and  after  I  was  seated  awhile,  one  of  them 
said,  'I  never  came  before  that  you  did  not 
read  to  us.  ’  So  you  may  be  sure  I  was  glad 
enough  to  take  the  Bible  and  show  them  what 
it  said  of  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come, 
and  to  prove  to  them  from  their  own  Scrip¬ 


tures  the  misery  and  hopelessness  of  their 
state  if  they  do  not  accept  their  Messiah, 
King,  and  Lord.  Oh,  the  joy  of  telling  them 
of  Jesus  and  being  able  to  show  them  that  He 
whom  the  prophets  foretold  was  really  the 
mighty  God  who  became  man.  ” 

Among  the  arrivals  in  New  York  this  sum¬ 
mer  from  our  mission  fields  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McDowell  and  Miss  Melton,  who  have  been 
holding  the  fort  at  that  hard,  hard  station  in 
the  mountains  of  Eastern  Turkey,  Mosul.  The 
journey  home  was  beset  by  dangers  through 
illness  and  fear  of  cholera,  but  all  reached 
home  in  health  and  safety. 

The  little  baby  of  the  party,  eight  weeks  old, 
now  has  the  distinction  of  having  travelled 
in  four  continents,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and 
America.  _ 

WOMEN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

An  amusing  account  is  given  in  the  Home 
Mission  Monthly  by  Miss  Dissette  of  Zufii, 
New  Mexico,  of  a  case  of  discipline  in  her 
school.  “We  were  formerly  obliged,”  she 
writes,  “to  count  the  thimbles  used  at  the  sew¬ 
ing  lesson  and  the  playthings  after  every  school 
session.  Now  our  children  are  sent  all  over 
the  premises  unwatched,  and  they  very  seldom 
abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  In  fact  the 
only  case  of  stealing  we  have  had  this  'jeu 
was  that  of  a  new  boy  who  stole  a  doll.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  rules  of  the  school 
in  regard  to  stealing,  so  I  sent  for  his  father 
and  the  school  board.  Thirteen  of  the  city 
fathers  responded,  and  we  had  an  educational 
session  which  lasted  from  ten  A.  M.  to  three 
P.  M. ,  in  which  I  strove  to  impress  upon  them 
the  motive  of  punishment— the  reformation  of 
tihe  child ;  contrasting  our  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  theirs,  our  motive  and  theirs;  re¬ 
minding  them  that  while  they  scolded  their 
children  for  accidents,  such  as  the  breaking 
of  dishes  and  tearing  of  clothing,  we  never 
did,  unless  the  child  concealed  the  facts  and 
lied  about  them.  After  a  hard  contest  I  won 
all  of  them  over  except  the  father  of  the  boy. 
The  whole  fraternity  labored  with  him  In  vain. 
He  said  if  I  punished  the  boy  he  would  take 
him  out  of  the  school,  and  I  responded  that 
he  could  not  reenter  the  school  without  pun¬ 
ishment.  .  .  .  The  school  is  never  dismissed 
for  a  dance,  nor  our  girls  allowed  to  bring 
babies  on  their  backs  to  take  care  of  during 
school  hours.  Wonderful  progress  has  been 
made,  which  is  more  apparent  in  the  morals 
of  the  school  than  in  anything  else.  The  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  along  the  line  of  honesty, 
truthfulness,  purity  of  speech  and  conduct, 
and  peaceableness.  We  long  ago  found  out 
that  children  were  not  taught  honesty  by 
keeping  things  under  look  and  key,  nor  truth¬ 
fulness  by  being  severely  dealt  with  for  trifling 
offences.  We  are  far  from  the  Gospel  standard 
in  many  things  as  yet,  but  there  is  a  steady 
progress  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  most  no¬ 
ticeable  in  those  pupils  who  have  been  longest 
with  us.  So  we  thank  God  and  take  courage.  ” 
From  one  of  the  Spanish  schools  a  teacher 
writes :  “  1  have  had  some  trouble  caused  by 
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the  opposition  of  the  priest.  He  opposed  Bible 
reading  in  school,  learning  Bible  verses  and 
religious  songs.  At  last  he  positively  forbade 
them  to  take  any  part  in  the  religious  exer 
cises.  The  pupils  then  informed  me  that  they 
would  no  longer  sing  religious  songs  or  com¬ 
mit  memory  gems.  As  a  crisis  had  come,  I 
was  compelled  to  act.  T  told  the  children  that 
as  long  as  they  attended  this  school,  they 
would  comply  with  its  rules,  which  were  not 
to  make  Presbyterians,  but  upright  men  and 
women  ;  they  could  not  get  a  good  education 
at  the  public  schools;  that  the  Board  would 
remove  the  school  to  some  other  place  unless 
they  would  comply  with  its  reasonable  require¬ 
ments.  During  the  morning  I  had  to  sing 
alone.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  that  all  but  three  of  my  pupils 
had  returned.  The  rest  set  to  work  to  re¬ 
write  all  the  songs  and  memory  gems,  which, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  priest,  had  been  tom 
out  of  their  copy-books.  They  sang  the  song 
with  a  will,  and  ever  since  there  has  been 
greater  interest  manifested  in  the  school  than 
formerly.  ” 

It  being  a  rale  to  speak  English  in  the 
schools,  one  pupil  asked  the  superintendent  to 
punish  him  if  he  should  transgress.  At  the 
Tucson  school,  Arizona,  discipline  is  received 
with  remarkable  docility,  the  children  often 
coming  to  tbeir  teacher  afterward  and  offering 
some  loving  service. 

As  in  the  typical  home  the  authority  of  God’s 
law  is  recognized,  and  following  that  the  re¬ 
gime  of  the  judicious  teacher,  moulding  char¬ 
acter  into  loyalty  to  all  rightly  constituted 
authority — one  fundamental  need  of  the  times. 

At  one  point  in  Colorado  considerable  press¬ 
ure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  some  native 
disciples,  but  all  tfae  church  members  stood 
firm.  Within  a  month  seven  children  have 
returned  to  school,  among  them  were  two 
whose  mother  burned  a  Bible  in  March.  At 
the  closing  exercises  one  patron  expressed 
much  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  To  the  teacher  he  said:  “May  God  re¬ 
ward  you  for  your  care  and  interest  in  the 
children.”  These  words  were  remarkable,  as 
this  man  had  withheld  his  two  boys  from  the 
school  for  two  months  after  the  priest  was 
here.  This  is  a  hopeful  field,  and  we  have 
faith  that  another  year  will  show  much  better 
results.  H.  E.  B. 

88  Firth  Avenne. 


THE  TORBID  TEBH  IN  NEW  YORK  AND 
YICINITY. 

To  a  country  parson  who  seldom  visits  the 
metropolis  not  even  the  fervent  heat  of  July 
and  August  can  prevent  the  infinitely  varied 
sights  and  activities  of  the  great  city  and  its 
vicinity  from  being  intensely  interesting  and 
replete  with  matter  for  many  an  hour’s  con¬ 
versation  with  his  friends. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  but  a  few  days  ago 
stood  on  the  dock  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamer,  Havel,  to  wave  adieu  to  three  of  his 
children  bound  for  this  year’s  Wagner  Festival 
at  Bayreuth,  and  then  for  a  month  or  two  of 
touring  elsewhere.  Common  as  is  the  busy 
scene  of  an  ocean  steamer’s  departure  there 
are  always  those  in  the  great  throng  to  whom 
it  is  new,  and  full  of  joyful  or  tearful  excite¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  the  great  bridge  is  finally 
cast  off  and  the  band  strikes  up  and  the  whis¬ 
tle  roars  out,  and  the  vast  bulk  moves  away 
while  a  thousand  handkerchiefs  are  waving, 
it  must  be  a  pretty  stolid  nature  that  is  not 
deeply  stirred. 

If  there  is  a  place  in  this  region  even  hotter 
than  New  York  it  is  Newburgh.  They  say 
Poughkeepsie  is  hotter  still.  We  tried  one 
day  and  night  of  Newburgh,  and  were  satisfied 
that  it  beats  even  the  great  city.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  make  a  kind  of  oven  of  it,  like 


La  Guayra,  as  described  in  “Westward  Ho,” 
which,  owing  to  the  radiation  of  a  vast  fire¬ 
brick  of  heated  rock  precipice  behind  it  is 
one  of  the  hottest  spots  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  Returning  to  New  York  from 
stifiing  Newburgh  by  one  of  the  spacious,  fast 
and  magnificent  day  boats,  one  might  expect 
to  be  somewhat  cooled  off.  Vain  hope  I  The 
breeze  created  mainly  by  the  motion  of  the 
steamer  is  little  better  in  these  days  than  a 
sirocco ;  and  when  she  stops  a  few  moments 
at  West  Point  or  Cranston’s,  faces  are  stream¬ 
ing,  fans  fiuttering,  collars  wilting,  babies 
crying,  and  everybody  gasping.  Oh,  for  a 
•breath  or  two  from  Alaska  I 

But  Newburgh — let  us  not  dismiss  it  with¬ 
out  a  few  words  about  the  deeply  interesting 
things  that  are  in  it ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  its 
varied  manufacturing  establishments,  its  num¬ 
erous  churches,  its  parks  and  lordly  private 
estates,  its  beautiful  public  library,  and  its 
enchanting  drives,  there  is  the  sacred  spot  of 
Washington’s  Headquarters,  with  the  quaint 
old  house  in  which  the  father  of  his  country 
ate,  slept  and  wrote  his  dispatches ;  and  in 
and  around  the  house  are  the  numerous  and 
precious  relics  which  make  the  place  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  world  to  a  true 
American.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  old  Uzal 
Knapp  the  last  to  die  of  his  life-guard ;  here 
is  a  great  gun  that  Washington  himself  loaded ; 
and  here  are  no  end  of  documents,  articles  of 
clothing,  and  furniture  and  military  accoutre¬ 
ments  that  had  some  immediate  connection 
with  the  great  patriot. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  monument 
erected  on  the  ground  in  honor  of  Washington 
— a  monument  for  which  the  citizens  of  New¬ 
burgh  subscribed  munificently,  for  which  the 
State  also  contributed,  and  to  complete  the 
fund  for  which  the  general  government  lent 
its  aid,  but  on  the  condition,  alas  I  that  its 
own  designer  should  furnish  the  architectural 
plan?  What  followed?  Exactly  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  these  degenerate  days 
of  political  jobs — a  design  so  bad,  so  clumsy, 
so  utterly  atrocious,  that  on  the  day  when  the 
wretched  four-cornered  abortion  was  unveiled, 
looking  more  like  a  pump-shed  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  than  like  a  national  monument, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Newburgh, 
mortified  and  ashamed,  refused  to  honor  the 
ceremony  with  their  presence. 

The  great  cities  of  our  land  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  loftiness  of  their  later  buildings, 
especially  New  York  and  Chicago.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  city  is,  as  we  have  heard  asserted,  “ahead” 
jn  the  number  of  storeys  to  which  at  least  one 
of  its  great  buildings  has  been  carried  up. 
New  York  must  take  the  palm  for  the  number 
of  such  buildings,  for  they  are  up,  and  going 
up  everywhere  from  the  Battery  to  the  Park. 
The  all-around  views  which  may  be  had 
from  the  tall  new  Decker  Building,  from 
one  of  the  towering  Insurance  Buildings  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  or  from  the  dizzy  height  of 
the  tower  above  the  Roof  Garden  of  Madison 
Square,  may  give  one  some  idea  of  what  it 
were  to  be  on  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  Che¬ 
ops.  And  some  of  these  buildings  are  finished 
in  a  style  of  the  most  lavish  mag^nificence. 
Let  any  one  go  through  the  great  Waldorf 
Hotel  on  8Srd  street,  and  mark  the  sumptuous 
fitting  and  furnishing,  and  the  “meat  of  its 
tables,  and  the  sitting  of  its  servants,  and  the 
attendance  of  its  ministers  and  their  apparel, 
and  its  cup-bearers,  its  lamps,  its  coaches,  its 
doors  and  ceilings,  its  dishes  and  basons,  and 
all  the  purtenances  thereof,”  even  to  the  artifi¬ 
cial  breezes  that  fan  the  guests  at  their  meals 
through  this  fearful  weather,  and  he  may  be 
excused  for  saying  that  a  more  luxurious  place 
of  entertainment  could  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  art  and  science,  be  devised  by  man. 

Clkbicus. 


PA8TDB  PARSONS  FINDS  AN  ENVIABLE 
RETREAT. 

Nobtb  Covb,  Psciflc  Coast,  I 
July  21, 1894.  f 

Dear  Evangeliat:— After  about  seventeen  years 
of  uninterrupted  toil,  a  vacation!  And  here 
we  are,  wife  and  I,  near  the  long  white 
stretches  of  the  surf  of  the  Pacific,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  on  a  sand-plateau  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres,  whose  eastern  boundary  con¬ 
sists  of  a  continuous  forest  of  fir  and  cedar  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  sky,  the  sun¬ 
light,  the  air,  the  ocean,  and  withal  the  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  roaring  foaming  billows,  what  a 
vacation  treat ! 

The  little  two-room  cottage  wherein  we  pre¬ 
pare  our  food  is  in  the  midst  of  clumps  of 
small  evergreens,  with  beautiful  undulating 
greenswards  ail  about,  the  roar  of  the  surf 
mingling  with  the  varying  soughing  of  the 
almost  ceaseless  wind  among  the  fir,  cedar, 
pine  and  other  trees,  serving  us  more  accept¬ 
ably  than  the  music  of  Gilmore’s  band  at  the 
United  States  Hotel  or  the  Grand  Union  at 
Saratoga. 

Toklund  Point,  the  landing  place  of  the 
baby  steamboat  that  brought  us  from  the  rail¬ 
road  depot  at  South  Bend,  Washington,  is  three 
miles  in  a  direct  line  south,  but  six  miles  as 
we  had  to  travel  by  open  wagon.  We  are 
happily  beyond  the  reach  of  the  screech  of 
saw  mill  and  locomotive  whistles,  nor  does 
the  sound  of  any  bell,  not  even  a  cow-bell, 
assault  our  ears.  Two  drivers  quarrelled  to 
secure  us  as  passengers  from  “the  Point.” 
We  wanted  to  make  peace  by  patronizing  each 
of  them,  but  the  indexible  law  “What  God 
hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder” 
was  an  effectual  ground  of  demurrer.  On 
the  principle  of  letting  the  dead  bury  their 
dead  we  have  left  the  great  “strike”  beyond 
and  behind  us,  and  even  the  clashingsof  theo¬ 
logical  combatants  over  unknown  and  un¬ 
knowable  matters  like  “inerrancy,”  et  id  omne 
genus,  affects  us  here  no  more  than  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  Indeed,  the  latter 
may  help  us  a  wee  bit  toward  getting  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  while  the  former  helps  us  not  a 
whit.  “Come  ye  aside  and  rest  awhile,”  said 
He  who  also  said,  “I  have  given  you  an  exam¬ 
ple  that  ye  should  do  as  1  have  done  to  you.  ” 
Blest  Toiler!  How  well  he  knew  the  need  of 
rest  on  the  part  of  those  who  imitate  His  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  item  of  long-continued  and  ex¬ 
hausting  intellectual  and  religious  work  ! 

“I  go  a  fishing,”  said  Peter.  We  add  to  this 
achievement  that  of  oystering,  clamming, 
crabbing,  bathing,  boating  and  so  forth.  Our 
community  is  a  small  one.  One  little  hotel 
and  a  dozen  cottages  all  owned  by  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  ;  a  few,  perhaps  three  or  four,  farm  - 
houses ;  a  light-house  and  a  life-saving  sta¬ 
tion  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine  men,  mostly 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Brown.  To  this  station  belongs  a  small 
farm  that  helps  the  crew  support  a  dairy 
and  obtain  some  cash  from  the  sale  of  milk, 
butter  and  eggs.  A  school  of  about  a  dozen 
pupils  is  kept  going  during  four  months  per 
annum.  About  the  cleanest,  quietest  place 
on  earth,  save  as  the  roar  of  the  Pacific  breaks 
the  quiet.  Not  so  in  winter,  however,  when 
the  stormy  southwinds  play  havoc  with  the 
sands  and  threaten  at  times  to  submerge  the 
settlement  under  sand  or  sea. 

Here  these  stalwart  and  brave  life-savers 
watch  day  and  night,  with  the  aid  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  hazard  their  lives  for 
those  of  imperilled  mariners.  Their  boats  and 
other  implements  are  carefully  arranged  in  a 
building  that  seems  to  have  sprung  up  out  of 
the  sand,  and  is  very  near  the  line  of  the 
i  average  high -tide.  Their  pledge  of  loyal  ser- 


vice  to  the  government  is  renewed  year  by 
year.  Their  patient  continuance  in  watching 
and  well-doing — what  a  lesson  to  those  whose 
business  is  to  watch  for  souls  as  they  that 
must  give  up  an  account  before  Ood ! 

No  saloon,  no  billiard  hall,  no  dance  hall ; 
and,  in  fact,  no  church.  None  of  these  can 
be  supported  here ;  the  first  three  because 
there  are  not  enough  of  bad  people ;  the  last 
because  there  not  enough  of  good.  A  couple 
of  miles  south,  on  Shoal  water  Bay,  is  a  small 
settlement  of  well-to-do  Si  washes.  These 
Indians  make  a  comfortable  living  by  keeping 
cows,  cultivating  a  little  and,  and  gathering 
such  various  kinds  of  food  as  old  ocean  freely 
bestows. 

Our  little  retired  and  attractive  settlement 
seems  to  be  about  as  far  out  towards  the  sun¬ 
set  as  any  on  the  coast  of  our  great  state. 
Washington  Irving,  in  “Astoria,”  pictures 
graphically  the  region  of  which  the  city  of 
Astoria  is  now  the  metropolis.  Were  he  alive 
now  be  would,  I  am  sure,  locate  himself  for 
literary  work  or  for  rest  in  this  beautiful, 
reposeful  spot  from  which  comes  this  epistle. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Benjamin  Parsons. 


Most  of  these  remained  unmoved  till  the  end 
of  the  service,  and  ail  were  orderly  and  atten¬ 
tive.  The  people  greatly  assisted  by  hearty 
singing,  repeating  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 
and  uniting  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  At  the 
close  a  great  number,  including  many  stran¬ 
gers,  repaired  to  the  chapel,  which  was 
thronged.  Tracts  were  also  distributed  in  the 
crowd  outside.  Many  hearts  were  evidently 
touched,  and  Christians  came  to  the  pastor, 
one  after  another,  with  hearty  and  thankful 
congratulations.  This  will  be  made  the  order 
of  evening  service  till  the  pastor  leaves  for 
vacation  at  the  middle  of  August.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  suggested  whether  this  is  not  one  im¬ 
portant  way  of  solving  the  problem  every¬ 
where  of  reaching  the  masses ;  they  certainly 
can  be  reached ;  and  is  it  not  wisdom  to  double 
the  numjber  of  hearers  of  the  Oos^l  by  car^- 


Let  every  minister  “  go  and  do  likewise.  ” 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

Newport.— Occasional  visits  to  this  seaside 
summer  paradise  will  only  intensify  one’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
with  all  that  artistic  taste  can  do  to  render  it 
a  fit  residence  for  the  most  wealthy  families. 
Perhaps  one  might  look  in  vain  for  so  pro¬ 
nounced  a  distinction  between  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  position  and  the  more  ordinary 
class  of  people,  as  impresses  the  most  casual 
observer  at  this  queen  of  summer  resorts. 
To  pass  from  the  business  and  average  resi¬ 
dence  streets  to  Bellevue  avenue  is  to  make  as 
lofty  an  ascent,  socially  speaking,  as  seems 
possible  under  our  democratic  institutions. 
Indeed,  royalty  could  hardly  demand  more  in 
the  way  of  magnificence  and  seclusion  The 
leverage  that  immense  wealth  gives  in  the 
selection  of  broad  acres,  affording  the  most 
propitious  outlook  of  landscape  and  ocean, 
and  for  an  expanse  of  lawn  that  is  a  match¬ 
less  setting  for  the  marble  or  brown  stone 
palace  (cottage)  rising  gracefully  and  majesti¬ 
cally  in  the  centre  of  this  domain,  is  too  im¬ 
pressive  to  escape  one’s  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion.  Here  seems  to  be  at  least  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  dreams  of  luxurious  and 
elegant  repose  that  should  crown  years  of 
fierce  pursuit  after  great  wealth  or  its  inheri¬ 
tance  from  ancestors.  Among  these  regal 
summer  residences  on  either  side  of  Bellevue 
avenue,  the  Astors  and  Vanderbilts  possess 
the  most  magnificent  ones,  both  in  situation, 
extent  of  grounds  and  palatial  buildings. 
Many  of  these  cottages  are  without  occupants, 
save  the  gardeners  and  other  employees  to  whom 
the  oversight  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  are 
intrusted,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  front 
gates  being  closed,  and  which  gates  thrown 
wide  open  signify  “at  home.”  It  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  learn  that  some  of  these  cottagers  (and 
the  names  already  mentioned  are  included) 
do  not  intermit  the  charitable  work  and  inter¬ 
est  in  religious  enterprises  in  Newport  that 
engage  their  attention  in  their  city  residences, 
and  Rev.  J.  M.  Craig,  the  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  has  been  cheered  in  his  ard 
uous  undertaking  by  the  occasional  presence 
at  “the  Chapel”  of  one  of  the  wives  of  a  prince 
of  the  social  and  monetary  realm,  teaching  a 
class  in.  the  Sunday  school  and  giving  some¬ 
thing  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice 
that  shall  attract  by  its  situation  and  archi¬ 
tectural  comeliness  our  summer  residents  of 
Presbyterian  affinities.  That  the  chapel  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  repels  rather 
than  attracts  those  who  should  be  regu¬ 
lar  attendants  goes  without  saying  to 
one  who  has  gone  down  and  prospect¬ 
ed  the  surroundings  and  the  building. 
The  structure  reminds  one  of  the  ordinary 
country  schoolhouse,  and  the  land  selected 
because  it  was  not  worth  much  for  any  other 
purpose.  This  is  a  sufficient  explanation  for  a 
change  of  location  to  Broadway  and  in  the 
midst  of  people  who  largely  own  their  homes 
and  who  will,  naturally,  make  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  their  choice.  To  undertake  the 
erection  of  such  an  edifice  with  a  congrega¬ 
tion  large  neither  in  numbers  nor  in  means, 
involved  difficulties  that  seemed  insurmount¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  pastor  and  people,  count 
ing  on  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  many  outside  their  own 
number,  made  the  beginning,  and  already  the 
building  has  so  far  taken  shape  that  one  can¬ 
not  repress  the  earnest  desire  to  see  it  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated.  The  monetary  depres¬ 
sion  has  proved  a  serious  hindrance  to  this 
much-desired  consummation,  and  the  pastor, 
not  easily  daunted — for  he  is  something  of  a 
veteran  in  this  line— has  been  compelled  to  see 
the  main  part  of  the  structure  at  a  stand  still 
for  many  weary  months,  exposed  somewhat  to 
the  war  of  the  elements,  for  the  want  of  a  few 
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NEW  YORK. 

Albany. — The  Rev.  J.  R.  Grosser  of  Glens 
Falls  declined  the  call  to  the  First  Church. 

Port  Jefferson.  —  The  Rev.  William  H. 
Roberts  has  been  released  from  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son,  New  York.  This  has  been  done  at  his 
own  request  on  account  of  his  ill  health. 

Auburn. — The  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hubbard,  is  being  supplied  by  the  following : 
Dr.  Carlos  T.  Chester  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  Dr 
Paine  of  Atlanta  the  last  two  Sundays  of 
August,  and  the  Rev.  George  W.  Knox  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd  and  9th. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Orange. — The  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Auburn,  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Hubbard,  will  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Church  of  Orange,  N.  J.  (Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs, 
pastor),  during  August  and  for  two  weeks  in 
September.  He  may  be  addressed,  meantime, 
in  the  care  of  Reed  and  Flagg,  11  Pine  Street, 
New  York.  Pastor  Hubbard  gave  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  a  pleasant  call  on  Monday.  He  regards 
the  prospects  of  the  new  monthly.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  Herald,  as  very  promising. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Cleveland  Convention.— Dr.  J.  A. 
Little  of  Hokendauqua,  spoke  on  the  great 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  at  Cleveland  in 
the  old  Moravian  Chapel  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week. 

DELAWARE. 

Port  Penn. — The  church  at  Port  Penn  has 
extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Oscar  A.  Gilling¬ 
ham  of  Oxford,  Penn. 

OHIO. 

Springfield.  —  The  Rev.  D.  B.  Hervey, 
Ph.D. ,  of  Granville,  is  supplying  for  the  time 
the  First  Church,  recently  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Murphy. 

Columbus. — A  new  church  called  Olivet  has 
been  organized  in  this  city  under  very  prom¬ 
ising  circumstances,  and  has  called  to  its  pas¬ 
torate  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Anderson,  formerly  of 
the  Fifth -avenue  Church. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Out-Door  Services.— The  Chicago 
morning  papers  of  Monday  contain  considera¬ 
ble  accounts  of  an  experiment  in  out  door 
preaching  made  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell  and  his  Jefferson  Park  Church  Sabbath 
evening.  As  the  church  faces  the  park,  every 
warm  summer  evening  many  scattered  over  its 
surface  are  within  easy  reach,  and  yet  are  not 
reached.  At  the  usual  hour  the  pastor  and  a 
large  number  of  his  people  met  at  the  church 
door;  a  small  organ  was  drawn  to  the  door, 
and  the  choir  stwd  on  the  church  porch  ;  at 
the  first  sound  of  singing  the  congregation  was 
greatly  increased,  until  standing  in  the  street 
to  deliver  an  earnest  and  simple  message,  the 
preacher  was  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd. 
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thousand  dollars.  A  little  help  from  those  who 
have  means  and  who  desire  to  see  our  church 
at  Newport  equipped  for  successful  wcg^k  in 
the  future,  will  soon  dissipate  this  cloud,  and 
the  requisite  funds  necessary  to  secure  a  beau¬ 
tiful  church  home,  free  of  all  incumbrance, 
will  surely  follow  these  much  needed  dona¬ 
tions.  It  IS  with  the  hope  of  stirring  up  the 
pure  minds  of  those  who  may  be  able  to  aid 
this  worthy  undertaking  by  small  or  large  ben¬ 
efactions  that  this  appeal  is  made.  D. 


EVANGELIST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRABT. 

The  announcement  of  the  list  of  books  most 
popular  for  Sunday-school  libraries,  as  tested 
by  votes  of  Sunday-schools  in  sixteen  States 
and  territories,  reaching  as  far  west  as  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Califorina,  and  as  far  south  as  Florida, 
him  attracted  the  interest  it  so  well  deserves. 
A  study  of  the  titles  sent  in,  as  well  as  of  the 
prize  list,  is  well  worth  one’s  while. 

There  is  no  want  of  diversity,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  in  the  reports  sent  us  in  response 
to  our  proposition.  One  list  contained  forty 
biographies,  yet  it  is  remarkable  bow  few 
biographies  appear  in  the  approved  list  I 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  amount  of  distrust 
concerning  the  old  style  of  biographical  writ¬ 
ing  as  overwrought  and  unduly  eulogistic, 
but  there  are  a  multitude  of  well  told  lives, 
against  which  no  such  criticism  lies.  They 
teach  by  example,  the  most  influential  of  all 
methods,  just  what  our  youth  would  do  well 
to  learn.  The  majority  of  the  lists  sent  were 
prepared  by  ministers,  presumably  pastors  of 
the  churches  on  behalf  of  whose  Sunday- 
schools  the  lists  were  sent.  The  fact  that  the 
books  were  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  seventeen  years,  may,  at  least  in 
part,  explain  the  paucity  of  biographical  vol¬ 
umes. 

And  of  poetry,  choice  or  otherwise,  there  is 
not  even  a  sample.  Not  a  book  of  poems  ap¬ 
pears  on  one  of  the  lists.  Yet  books  of  poetry 
written  for  the  young,  or  compiled  for  their 
use,  are  quite  numerous  and  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity. 

History,  pure  and  simple,  finds  no  place  at 
all.  Neither  the  Presbyterian  Church,  our 
Presbyterian  mission  work,  nor  mission  work 
at  large,  has  any  mention  1  Yet  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  books  reveals  the  interesting 
fact,  that  under  the  guise  of  fiction,  a  dozen 
of  the  books  are  really  written  in  the  interest  of 
missions.  As  many  more  are  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  a  number 
deal  with  the  Chautauqua  work. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  list  the  story  book 
with  a  moral  seems  to  hold  the  attention  of 
our  Sunday  -  schools  scholars,  as  no  other 
form  of  current  literature. 

A  surprising  fact  is  the  absence  of  many 
authors  long  associated  with  Sunday-school 
literature.  No  books  appear,  for  example,  by 
“A.  L.  O.  E,”  E.  P.  Roe,  or  the  Abbots. 
Where  are  the  “Rollo  Books”  and  their  com¬ 
panions  and  kindred?  We  are  slow  to  believe 
that  the  newer  books  are  better,  or  even  equal 
to  some  of  these  old  favorites. 

Another  noteworthy  absence  is  that  of  books 
of  reference  or  helps  to  Bible  study ;  not  a 
concordance,  or  commentary,  or  Bible  dic¬ 
tionary  finds  a  place  in  the  library,  though 
they  did  appear  on  a  few  of  the  lists.  Is  this 
to  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a  peculiar  view  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  the  library,  as  being 
only  for  the  entertainment  of  the  scholars, 
and  not  for  the  help  of  teachers  in  their  class 
work?  Or  is  it  true  that  teachers  and  older 
scholars  do  not  seek  such  aid  at  the  Sunday- 
school  library,  finding  it  elsewhere? 

Of  course,  one  hundred  books  are  at  best  a 
very  limited  number,  and  the  unfilled  voids 
must  be  quite  apparent  to  those  who  made  up 
these  reports.  'The  question  was,  “What  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of 
one  hundred  books?”  Necessarily  much  that 
is  desirable,  and  even  indispensable,  had  to  be 
omitted. 
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DEATH  OP  DOUIS  CHAPIN. 

(Continued  from  Page.  SS.) 


terms ;  of  his  love  for  music  and  flowers ;  of 
the  many  little  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness 
which  always  come  with  some  surprise  from  a 
man  whom  you  would  not  suspect  of  thinking 
of  such  things ;  of  the  deep  and  responsive 
spiritual  feeling  which  lay  beneath  the  im¬ 
passive  exterior  of  the  man,  nor  the  readiness 
and  generosity  with  which  he  helped  needy 
young  men  to  the  possession  of  education  and 
places  of  usefulness  and  recompense  also.  He 
was  very  thoughtful  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
too,  in  all  conditions  and  trials. 

Dr.  Taylor  closed  with  a  very  tender  and 
appreciative  testimony  and  farewell  to  his  de¬ 
parted  friend  and  brother.  The  whole  congre¬ 
gation  was  moved  to  deep  sympathy  and  tears 
by  his  fitting  words. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Riggs  offered  the  closing  prayer, 
and  a  sweet  refrain  from  the  choir  and  the 
benediction  closed  the  services.  The  re¬ 
mains  were  then  borne  to  Mt.  Hope,  where  so 
many  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  friends  and  kindred 
already  sleep  till  the  resurrection  morning. 


ST.  CUTHBEBT’S,  EDINBURGH. 

The  new  Parish  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh,  vras  formally  opened  by  a  dedica¬ 
tion  service  on  Wednesday,  July  11th.  The 
Scotsman  gives  these  particulars  of  the  inter 
esting  scene :  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
the  congregation,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
persons  being  present.  The  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  the  ministers  of  St.  Cuthbert’s — 
Dr.  MacGregor  and  the  Rev.  A.  Wallace 
Williamson ;  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  St.  Andrews. 
The  services  began  with  the  singing  of  the 
Twenty  fourth  Psalm  by  the  congregation  as 
the  ministers,  elders,  and  others  entered  the 
church  in  a  long  procession  from  the  session 
house,  and  took  seats  in  front  of  the  area  of 
the  building.  There  was  an  unusually  large 
turnout  of  clergymen,  many  being  present 
from  a  considerable  distance.  The  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council,  in  their  official  robes, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  Merchants 
Company  and  Heriot’s  Trust,  occupied  seats 
in  the  gallery.  The  service  included  the 
reading  of  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  a 
prayer  of  invocation  and  dedication,  and 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  intercession. 
When  the  Psalm  referred  to  had  been  sung, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  MacGregor  first  read  a  few 
Scripture  sentences,  and  then  a  prayer  of  invo 
cation  and  dedication,  concluding  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  in  which  the  congregation 
Joined.  At  the  table,  on  which  several  com¬ 
munion  cups  had  been  placed,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshall  Lang  read  several  verses  from  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  and, 
afterwards  engaged  in  prayer.  The  singing  of 
the  100th  Psalm  was  followed  by  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  reading  a  lesson  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Hymn  828;  “Christ  is  made  the  Sure 
Foundation”  was  then  sung,  after  which  all 
present  said  the  Apostles’  Creed,  led  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Wallace  Williamson,  who  subsequently 
offered  up  prayer  and  read  a  New  Testament 
lesson.  This  was  followed  by  the  '•Te  Deum* 
and  a  prayer  of  intercession  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Lang.  The  time-honored  collection  having 
been  taken  and  the  “Hallelujah  Chorus”  sung 
by  the  choir,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon, 
taking  bis  text  from  the  3rd  chapter  of  Exodus 
and  the  2nd  verse:  “And  the  bush  was  not 
consumed.”  Referring  at  the  outset  to  the 
dedication  of  the  new  church,  he  said  that 
when  they  were  dead  that  day,  and  what  had 
been  done  that  day,  would  be  spoken  .of  by 
many,  for  on  that  ground  whereon  Christian 


worship  had  been  conducted  in  most  diverse 
ways  for  at  least  twelve  hundred  years — a 
longer  time  without  a  break  than  on  any 
ground  in  Scotland — a  great  and  stately  church 
had  been  dedicated  to  God.  There  was  a 
touching  continuity  with  centuries  ago  even 
about  the  material  fabric,  for  every  stone  that 
was  in  the  old  building  had  been  built  into 
these  walls.  They  could  not  forget  that  they 
were  there  in  days  of  peril  to  their  National 
Church,  and  they  were  there  bound  in  unity 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  grand,  heroic,  wise, 
and  tolerant  Church  of  their  fathers.  Having 
spoken  with  admiration  of  the  venerable  paro 
chial  system  of  religion,  he  referred  to  the 
changes  that  bad  taken  place  in  the  forms  of 
worship,  and  said  it  was  meet  that  the  old 
order  should  give  place  to  the  new.  He  de¬ 
voted  the  rest  of  his  remarks  mainly  to  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  National  Church.  The  service 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  the 
2d  Paraphrase,  “O  God  of  Bethel.”  At  the 
close  of  the  service,  which  lasted  two  hours, 
the  clergymen  were  entertained  to  cake  and 
wine  by  the  Kirk  Session. 

The  new  church  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000.  It  occupies  the  historic  site  in  the 
West  Kirkyard,  and  will  form  with  its  apse 
and  ornamental  towers,  especially  from  the 
West  Princes  Street  Ga.dens,  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  object  in  the  view  looking  westward. 
The  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end  are  the 
remains  of  the  older  building.  It  had  been 
decided  by  the  heritors  to  retain  them,  and 
the  architect,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  had 
necessarily  to  take  them  as  giving  a  sort  of 
keynote  to  the  building,  which  is  in  the 
Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  The  new 
building  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  apse. 
The  nave  is  100  feet  in  length,  63  feet  wide, 
and  46  feet  in  height  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  apse  extends  38  feet  further  eastward.  It 
is  33  feet  in  width,  and  to  the  apex  of  its 
vaulted  ceiling  it  is  38  feet  in  height.  The 
south  transept  is  38  feet  wide  and  16  1-2  feet 
deep,  measuring  from  the  nave  wall ;  and  the 
north  transept,  while  of  the  same  width,  is, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space,  only  111-2 
feet  deep.  Instead  of  two  galleries,  as  in  the  old 
church,  there  is  only  one  in  the  new,  which  is 
carried  round  three  sides  of  the  building.  The 
accommodation  thus  provided  is  in  all — on  the 
ground  floor,  1,178  seats;  in  the  gallery,  702 
seats — total,  2,280.  Of  the  cost  of  the  church, 
£2,000  has  been  raised  by  the  heritors,  £2,000 
has  been  received  from  the  Baird  Trustees,  and 
the  rest  has  been  subscribed  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  friends,  £1,000  having  been  sent  by 
friends  in  AusKralia. 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  BKITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  celebrated  on  the  27th  ult.  The 
founder  of  this  great  institution  was  Mr.  Will* 
iam  Paterson,  who  was  bom  at  Skypmire, 
Dumfriesshire,  in  1660.  There  is  no  authentic 
data  regarding  his  early  life.  It  is  stated 
that  be  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and 
that  he  represented  Dumfries  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  He  spent  some  years  in  the  West 
Indies  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  and  also 
in  connection  with  the  Darien  scheme.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  formed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  number  of  eminent  men,  among 
them  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  political  writer  and  patriot,  and 
author  of  the  famous  remark  “liet  me  make 
the  ballads  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws.  ”  Paterson  obtained  a  charter 
from  William  III.,  and  by  it  established  the 
Bank  of  England  on  July  27tb,  1694.  In  1695 
be  founded  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  another  Scot,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  for 
the  other  world-famous  institution,  the  British 
Museum.  Sloane  was  bora  in  Ireland,  of 
Scottish  parents^,  in  the  year  1660,  the  same 
year  in  which  William  Patterson,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  was  bora,  and  died  in  London  in 
I  1753.  He  bequeathed  his  museum,  the  finest 


in  existence,  together  with  bis  MSS.  and  li¬ 
brary  of  50,000  books,  to  Parliament  for  the 
consideration  of  £20,000,  to  be  paid  his  family. 
Thus  was  the  British  Museum  founded. 


ODE  TO  AN  ORGAN. 

A  fine  three  manual  organ,  built  by  J,  E. 
Treat  &  Co.,  Boston,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Searles  to  Grace  Church,  San  Francisco, 
was  inaugurated  recently  by  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Bosworth  assisted  by  Mr.  Everett  E.  Truette 
of  Boston.  The  following  Ode  to  the  organ 
was  written  for  the  occasion  and  printed  on 
the  programme : 

Grectini;  to  thre,  fair  Organ !  thou  dost  stand 
Majestic,  like  a  minister  ot  God 
Within  His  temple,  to  bespeak  His  praise 
And  lead  forth  myriads  to  extol  His  name; 

We  give  thee  welcome,  for  thy  royal  line 
Doth  thee  insure  the  welcome  of  a  king. 

Ti<y  site,  the  ancient  stately  forest  tree; 

Thy  mother,  of  the  metals  of  the  earth. 

fhy  father  hath  enriched  thee  with  flute  tunes. 

Which  he  had  perfected,  midst  s'orm  and  wind. 

Or  cniight  from  zephyrs  low,  or  bird’s  sweet  song : 
Whilst  from  thy  mother  dost  inherit  notes 
Which  she  hath  learned  from  earthquakes  In  her  soll,- 
Notes  that,  to  mortal  ear,  seem  one  deep  sigh. 

Until  thy  tremolo— like  heart  convulsed— 

Bewails  the  inability  to  give 

.\ught  else  but  sympathy  to  human  woe. 

When  it  hath  need  of  mercy,  grace  and  God. 

But  still,  amid  thy  tones,  there  underlies 
The  gland  deep  strength  of  confldence  and  trust. 

Thou  art  complete  and  perfect  as  one  man; 

And  yet,  like  man,  thou  hast  thy  many  moods. 

And  doth  alternate  speak  of  hope  and  fear ; 

Doth  woo  men’s  minds  by  gentle  notes  of  love. 

Or  stir  their  soul’s  with  diapason  chords. 

Ah  !  now  thou  ha-l  an  inspiration  caught. 

When  it  doth  seem  thy  very  soul  must  burst ; 

It  ^we^s  and  s  veils,  until,  with  rainbow  bound. 

The  grand  crescendo  leaps  at  length  to  Heaven, 

And  there  re-cctioes  through  intinite  space  1 
Ag-iiii,  there  comes  thy  patient  mood,  when  thou 
Dost  staml  alone  and  silent,  most  forgrt; 

For  days  thy  voice  is  still,  thy  heart  untouched. 

But  e’en  in  silence  thou  dost  speak  to  some, 

\nd  bid  them  comfort  take,  for,  in  God's  sight, 

“They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

A  noble  gift  art  thou  unto  this  Church, 

From  one  of  generous  mind,  whose  wealth  and  will 
Hath  caused  thee  to  come  forth,  a  masterpiece 
Of  art,  ot  harmony,  and  skill. 

We  now  accept  thee  here  as  one  of  us. 

And  tell  thee  that  there  nothing  doth  remain 
But  love  for  thee,  which  now  shall  draw  us  close 
As  children  of  one  Father,  helping  each 
To  praise  our  God:  from  whom  all  good  proceeds ; 

To  praise  the  Son,  wno  bath  our  souls  redeemed ; 

To  priiise  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  power 
Our  hearts  are  tuned  to  an  immortal  song. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Washington,  D.  C. 


Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  of  Pythias  of 
the  Worid. 

The  biennial  encampment  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge  and  grand  encampment  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  of  the  world  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Capital  August  27th  to  September  5th. 

For  this  occasion  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  reduced 
rates  from  all  points  on  its  lines  east  of  the 
Ohio  River,  August  23rd  to  28th  inclusive, 
valid  for  return  trip  until  September  6th :  a 
further  extension  of  time  to  September  15th 
can  be  secured,  provided  the  ticket  is  deposit¬ 
ed  with  the  joint  agent  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  or  before  September  6th. 

The  rate  from  Philadelphia  .  will  be  $4.00, 
Pittsburgh  $8.00,  Cumberland  $4.55,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  rates  from  all  other  stations. 

Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
I  addreso  ^o  which  be  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


HELPFUL 


XLhc  Stu6^  of  tbe  %ifc  of  Cbriot 


Helps  for  both  Teachers  and  Scholars  in  the  Sunday-school 
Lessons  of  the  Current  Quarter. 

On  the  first  of  July  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  known  world  began  a  12-months’  course  of 
systematic  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  The  most  learned  and  consecrated  of  the  students  of 
this  wonderful  theme  have  spread  forth  their  knowledge  in  hosts  of  books  and  helps  of  every 
sort,  designed  to  aid  others  in  this  study. 

The  very  abundance  of  these  stores  embarrasses  one  who  wishes  to  benefit  by  them  in 
studying  and  teaching  others.  To  help  such  an  one,  The  Evangelist  can  recommend,  as  the 
result  of  investigation  and  practical  experience  in  class  work,  a  group  of  helps  which  will  prove 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Quarterly  Lessons,  Bible  Study  Lessons,  and  the  other  familiar 
aids. 

1.  The  teacher  should  be  qualified  for  the  lessons  by  a  refreshed  acquaintance  with  the  life 
of  Christ  as  a  connected  narrative.  For  practical  purposes  no  better  biography  exists,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  by  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.  It  is  brief  yet  comprehensive, 
and  powerlully  and  charmingly  written. 

2.  As  the  lessons  can  touch  only  on  salient  points  in  Christ’s  life,  it  is  important  that  both 
tegcher  and  class  hold  in  mental  view  the  omitted  portions  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  do  this  if  one  possesses  that  excellent  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  ‘The  Life  of  Our  Lord,  in 
the  Words  of  the  FoUr  Evangelists,”  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Taylor.  This  unified  narrative  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  teachers  and  advanced  scholars.  It  has  been  used  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  missionary  work,  notably  in  Japan. 

3.  History  should  always  be  studied  with  a  good  map.  In  the  current  lessons  the  “Bible 
Atlas,”  by  T.  Ruddiman  Johnson,  F.R.G.S.,  will  be  found  of  special  usefulness.  It  contains 
twenty  maps,  and  other  charts  and  information,  all  in  the  latest  and  best  methods. 

4.  A  further  aid  in  fixing  in  mind  the  geography,  chronology,  and  gospel  harmony  of  the 
salient  events  in  the  Saviour’s  lile  is  the  graphic  volume  prepared  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Kephart,  M.A., 
entitled  “The  Public  Life  of  Christ.”  By  a  remarkable  chart  of  striking  originality  the  sacred 
narrative  is  portrayed  in  a  way  not  t  asily  missed  or  lorgotten. 

5.  The  recent  improvements  in  illustration  make  it  possible  to  furnish  the  student  with  a 
gallery  of  pictures  that  vividly  set  forth  the  current  lessons.  A  series  of  portfolios,  containing 
1 28  large  half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs,  entitled  “Photographs  of  the  Floly  Land,” 
give  one  an  idea  of  the  scenes  and  customs  of  Palestine  that  is  of  great  help  in  fixing  the  intei- 
est  of  teacher  and  scholar. 

We  are  able  to  supply  readers  of  The  Evangelist  with  the  foregoing  helps  at  the  following  prices: 

1.  Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  cloth  .....  .60 

2.  Life  of  our  Lord,  in  Words  of  the  Evangelists,  cloth  .  $1.00 

3.  Bible  Atlas,  Johnson,  paper  .....  ,25 

4.  Public  Life  of  Christ,  Kephart,  cloth  .  .  .  .75 

5.  Photographs  of  the  Holy  Land,  paper  ....  1.00 

$3.60 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  or  the  set  will  be  sent  for  $3  25 


pj^^Notice  how  easy  and  appropriate  it  would  be  for  advanced  classes  to  collect  the  small  sum  needed  to 
procure  this  set  for  class  uses,  or  as  a  gift  to  a  teacher.  It  would  make  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  any 
Sunday-school  libraiy.  Address 

^  ^HE  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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The  best  investment  in  real-estate  is  to 

keep  buildings  well  painted.  Paint  protects  the  house  and 
saves  repairs.  You  sometimes  want  to  sell— many  a  good 
house  has  remained  unsold  for  want  of  paint.  The  rule  should 
be  though,  “the  best  paint  or  none.”  That  means 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  cheap  paints.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  look  at  the  brand;  any  of  these  are  safe : 

••  ANCHOR  ••  (CindniuiH).  “JEWETT  ••  (New  York). 

“AR1I8TRONQ  ft  McKELVY”  (PUUbntKh). 

“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York). 


•BEYMER.BAUMAN’*  (Pittebut|^). 

■  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

■  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

‘  COLLIER  ’*  (St.  Louis). 

■  CORNELL  ”  (Bufialo). 
■DAVIS.CHAMBERS”  (Pittobnish). 

•  ECKSTEIN  ’*  (Cincinnati). 
‘FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


‘  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

‘JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (FUla.). 
“  If ORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”(SL  Louis). 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  "(StLouis  and  Chicago);. 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  ons-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  35  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade  ;  they  are  In  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tintStricUy  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  ns  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


BEQUESTS  TO  BANT  INSTITUTIONS  BY ! 
MRS.  MART  STUART. 

The  report  of  Referee  William  P.  Quin  who 
has  passed  upon  the  accounts  of  George  C. 
Williams  and  John  S.  Kennedy,  the  executors 
of  the  late  Ifary  Stuart,  has  been  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  testatrix,  the  wife  of 
the  late  Robert  L.  Stuart,  died  Dec.  30,  1891, 
leaving  a  will  and  three  codicils.  The  ac- 
oounts  of  the  executors  extend  to  November 
82.  1898. 

The  sum  of  $4,574,933. 16  was  received  by  the 
executors  from  the  estate,  and  $3,851,156.38 
was  distributed  among  the  legatees,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  executors  of 
$693,776.78.  Besides  this  they  have  also  Mrs. 
Stuart’s  house  at  871  Fifth  avenue,  which  is 
unsold.  The  executors  have  received  $40,000 
each.  The  legacies  which  have  been  paid  are : 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  $^,600;  Rev.  Dr.  James 
McCosh,  $9,500;  Dr.  Andrew  McCosh,  $4,750; 
St.  Andrew’s  Society,  $10,000;  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  $75,000;  Cooper  Union, 
$10,000;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  Dis¬ 
abled  Ministers  and  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Deceased  Ministers.  $9,500;  Board  of  Home 
Mieeions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  $10,000;  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  $25,000;  New  York  Cancer  Hospital, 
$25,000;  Hahneman  Hospital,  $10,000,  and 
trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  $17,518. 
To  each  of  the  following  institutions,  ^000 
was  paid :  New  York  Society  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice,  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
the  Western  Dispensary  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College  and  Hospital,  the  trustees  of  the 
Northwestern  Dispensary,  the  trustees  of  the 
Northern  Dispensary,  the  Wilson  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  and  the  New  York  Aux¬ 
iliary  Bible  Society. 

These  sums  have  been  paid  to  the  following 
institutions  as  residuary  legatees  under  the 
will:  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  each  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  trustees  of  the  Lenox  Library,  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  trustees  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  following  institutions  have  received 
$59,280.77  each:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation  and  Sabbath  School  Work,  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Relief  for  Disabled  Ministers  and  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers,  the  Board 
of  Missions  for  Freedmen  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  New  York  Bible  Society,  the 
Americap  Tract  Society,  New  York  City  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Tract  Society,  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation,  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Aged,  Indi¬ 
gent  and  Respectable  Females,  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Colored  Home 
and  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
Children’s  Aid  Societjr,  the  New  York  Juven¬ 
ile  Asylum,  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
Half  Orphans  and  Destitute,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  Widows  with 
Small  Children,  the  Association  for  the  Re¬ 
lief  of  Destitute  Children  of  Seamen,  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled,  the  Woman’s  Hospital  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Orphan  Asylum  Soci¬ 
ety  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  trustees  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

The  bequest  to  the  Lenox  Library  is  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  library  never  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  Sunday.  A  similar  ^quest  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  to  which  Mr.  Stuart 
ave  very  liberally  in  his  life  time,  was  with- 
rawn  when  its  management  voted  to  open  it 
on  Sunday.  The  trustees  of  the  library  have 
notified  the  executors  that  they  accept  the 
condition.  Mrs.  Stuart  lived  for  many  years 
previous  to  her  death  at  871  Fifth  avenue 
with  Sarah  A.  Stratton  and  Rosa  Murray,  to 
whom  she  gave  $10,000  each  in  her  will.  The 
former  was  allowed  $5,000  additional  for.  ser¬ 
vices  by  the  executors.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  an 
attendant  at  Dr.  Hall’s  Church,  and  owned 
three  pews  there,  which  she  willed  back  to 
the  church. 


Chronic  Dyspepsia. 

West  Nxw  Briobtow,  S.  L,  N.  Y.,  July  11, 1894. 
Unknown  to  most  of  my  friends,  I  was  for  more 
than  ten  years  a  subject  of  chronic  dyspepsia, which 
gave  rise  to  many  other  aggravating  complaints, 
especially  affecting  the  heart  with  severe  pains.  I 
began  faithful  efforts  for  a  cure;  I  used  the  most 
approved  remedies  of  the  “schools;”  I  dieted,  re¬ 
stricting  my  daily  “rations”  to  the  merest  apology 
for  a  meal.  From  160  pounds  I  fell  to  148;  my  flesh 
became  flabby  and  soft. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  Electropoise.  The  heart  trouble  had  become 
exasperating,  the  pains  at  times  intense  and  pro¬ 
longed.  I  was  faithful  in  the  use  of  the  little  in¬ 
strument,  knowing  that  chronic  cases  always  re¬ 
quire  time  for  a  cure.  My  surprise  may  be  imag¬ 
ined  when  in  less  than  a  week  I  was  conscious  of 
marked  effects  for  the  better,  and  a  sense  of  general 
“toning  up”  of  the  system.  Now,  after  six  months, 
my  appetite  needs  no  improvement;  I  eat  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  wholesome  foods,  and  feel  no  barm.  My 
pulse  is  regular,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  has 
ceased,  and  I  have  regained  my  weight. 

While  the  pain  at  the  heart  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  by  no  means  intense  or  prolonged,  yet  it  is  not 
all  removed,  and  I  am  still  using  the  Electropoise  at 
times  to  perfect  the  cure.  This  remaining  heart 
trouble  only  returns  when  I  overdo  in  exercising, 
or  carry  heavy  bundles. 

One  fact  I  wish  to  emphasize— I  no  longer  carry 
medicines  around  with  me,  for  I  have  no  use  for 
them,  either  “before  meals”  or  “after  meals,”  or 
“one  at  bed  time;”  not  even  a  dose  of  pepsin. 

The  Electropoise  is  easily  applied;  nevertheless 
those  who  most  carefully  study  the  book  of  direc¬ 
tions  will  get  the  best  results.  A  fool  would  prob¬ 
ably  abandon  its  use  after  one  or  two  applications, 
because  it  doesn’t  give  any  “shock,”  or  other  sensa¬ 
tion  to  let  you  know  what  it  is  doing. 

If  any  persons,  especially  ministers,  suffering 
from  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia,  wish  any  further 
particulars  of  my  case,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  inform 
them,  for  I  shall  feel  it  a  pleasant  duty  to  aid  them 
in  securing  that  degree  of  health  which  will  in¬ 
crease  their  joy  and  usefulness. 

(Rev.)  W.  H.  Boole. 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  National  Lecturer  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  joins  her  husband  in  commending  the 
Electropoise.  These  good  people  need  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist. 

The  Electropoise  is  a  home  cure  for  disease 
without  medicine.  For  the  asking  you  will 
receive  a  book  with  the  theory,  the  results, 
the  price,  its  ease  of  successful  application,  its 
difference  from  other  remedies,  and  why  it  is 
often  able  to  effect  cures  when,  they  have 
failed. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY, 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracnse  will  hold  its  semi-aDDual 
meeting  in  the  church  at  Pompey.  Sept.  17. 1894,  at  3.89 
P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
ParkstoD,  S.  !>..  Tuesday.  Sent.  11.  at  7:30  p.  m.  ScssIor 
Records  are  required  at  this  meeting. 

T.  B.  BorOHTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Execntlve  Committee  of  tho 
Presbyterian  Union,  held  on  June  iiPth,  1994,  It  was 
unanimonsly  drcided  to  give  a  reception  to  the  Synod  of 
New  Yors,  on  the  evening  of  October  18tb,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Synod  being  held  in  this  city  at  that  time. 
The  Reception  will  be  given  in  the  Madison  Square  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  and  as  tbe  hall  will  accommodate  more  than 
one  thousand  persoi'S,  tbe  Synod,  members  of  tbe  Union 
and  their  friends  can  be  presi  nt.  Tbe  eeveral  Commit¬ 
tees  are  arranging  details  which  will  be  made  known 
through  the  s-cretary.  This  will  take  the  place  of  tbe 
regular  meeting  announced  In  tbe  Manual  for  October  29. 

Wm.  N.  Crane,  Chaim  an. 

Frederick  A.  Booth.  Sec’y,  19  E.  16th  St.,  New  York.. 


LONG  BEACH  PARLIAMENT. 

David  Jambs  Burrell,  D.D.,  President. 

Ang.  5-11.  Congress  of  Religions.  Addresses  by  Drs. 
J.  W.  Brooks,  George  W.  Knox.  C.  R.  Blanvelt.  Anson 
P.  Atterhury,  A.  H.  McKinney.  Frank  F.  EllinwOod, 
Samuel  L.  Beiler,  James  S.  Dennis,  and  David  James 
BnrrelL  IHve  addresses  by  Joseph  Cook,  UUD.: 
"The  World’s  First  Parliament  of  Religions”;  “The 
Peerlessness  of  Christian  1  hei-m";  “The  Peerlessness  of 
Christian  Family  Life”;  “The  Victories  and  Prospects 
of  Christian  Mls>lons”;  “The  Pe-rless  Bible  in  the 
World's  Parliament.”  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions: 
evening  entertrinments. 

Ang.  12-18.— Temperance  Convention.  Addresses  by 
Rev.  Geo.  J.  Ml'  gins,  Tbos  E.  Muroby,  Geo.  O.  O.  How¬ 
ard.  John  G  'WouUey.  Edward  CaiswelL  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Leavitt,  Dr.  W.^C.  Hieele. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (Mth  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  £^t  23d  Street. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Agricultural  Department,  benefit  of  bkvi-ing  oats. 


ABOIT  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

YP8II.ANTI.  July  28.  1804. 

Editor  of  The  Evcmgelist : — In  The  Evangelist 
of  J uly  12  there  is  a  comparison  made  between 
country  and  city  life  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  farm  life  as  I  have  seen  it  for  now  more 
than  fifty  years.  My  wife  and  I  never  felt  any 
of  that  isolation  which  in  a  lonely  farm  house 
drives  women  mad  and  makes  nven  narrow 
and  hard  and  self-centered.  When  we  read 
about  its  being  so  lonely  living  in  a  country 
house  on  a  gloomy  wet  day,  it  seems  to  us 
like  city  nonsense.  The  fact  is  we  are  just 
longing  and  praying  for  a  wet  day,  and  show¬ 
ers  even  would  be  great  blessings.  If  we 
could  only  bear  the  rain  pattering  on  the 
roof  and  pouring  down  the  spouts  it  would 
brin^  more  gratitude  and  joy  than  the  har¬ 
monies,  or  it  might  be  discords,  of  a  whole 
band  of  music  playing  Yankee  Doodle  or  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  we  do  not  understand  why  or 
how  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God, 
in  a  pleasant  country  home  with  a  healthy, 
happy  family  can  see  anything  “all  round  his 
horizon”  to  make  him  narrow  and  hard.  Our 
long  experience  of  country  life  does  not  even 
look  in  that  direction. 

When  the  happy  birds  sing  a  farmer  up  at 
four  or  five  in  the  morning,  and  he  steps  out 
under  the  blooming  trees  and  the  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  bonnie  blue  sky,  there  is  surely 
no  better  place  on  earth  to  make  a  man  broad 
and  beautiful  in  heart  and  life.  It  is  true 
that  farmers’  wives  often  work  harder  than 
wives  in  the  city,  who  eat  the  daily  bread 
prepared  for  them  in  a  boarding  house  or  bake 
shop.  But  after  all  good  work  brings  its  own 
reward,  and  I  think  if  we  could  get  good 
Christian  farmers  to  rule  America,  the  great 
Republic  would  stand  till  the  “  Last  ships  were 
drifting  with  the  dead.  To  shores  where  all 
are  dumb.”  Wh.  Laubie. 

VINE  CUTTING,  ETC. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
gives  the  following  directions  in  reply  to  in¬ 
quirers  :  The  summer  pruning  of  grape  vines 
is  all-important.  Early  in  the  season,  when 
growth  is  well  started,  all  double  or  crowding 
branches  should  be  broken  or  cut  off  short, 
and  only  such  canes  allowed  to  grow  as  are 
wanted  for  the  next  season,  and  when  these 
have  grown  to  the  top  of  trellis  or  stake,  most 
vineyardists  pinch  them  back  to  check  further 
growth.  New  sprouts  continue  to  start  through 
the  season,  and  all  crowding  ones  have  to  be 
pinched  or  rubbed  off  from  time  to  time 
through  the  summer,  but  there  should  always 
be  enough  left  to  furnish  ample  shade  and 
protection  to  the  fruit. 

As  to  strawberries  following  strawberries, 
of  course  plants  draw  upon  the  soil  for  certain 
elements  of  plant  food  not  so  much  required 
by  others,  hence  a  rotation  of  crops  is  desira¬ 
ble  and  most  economical.  Yet  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  with  right  preparation  and 
feeding  of  the  soil  strawberries  or  any  other 
crop  cannot  be  grown  upon  the  same  land 
year  after  year.  In  fact  we  have  plots  of  land 
here  at  The  Elms  that  have  had  a  dozen  of 
crops  of  strawberries,  one  following  the  other 
and  the  last  better  than  the  first.  As  to  Sharp¬ 
less,  it  is  always  a  fine  robust  plant,  and  the 
berries  are  large  and  showy,  but  of  rather  poor 
quality.  It  is  also  too  shy  a  bearer  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  Dayton,  Princess  or  Greenville 
are  far  more  productive,  nearly  as  large  in  size, 
and  of  far  better  quality.  Bubach  is  also  pro¬ 
ductive  and  large,  but  not  so  good  in  quality. 


CertIBed  Milk. 

Every  dairy  Bupplying  our  coDdenserles  is  under  super¬ 
vision.  Milk  is  produced  under  rigid  hygienic  rules. 
The  company’s  reputation  is  therefore  a  certificate  of 
the  absolute  purity  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eiagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk. 


Mr  Dbak  Db.  Dcnm  : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  i>erfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com  'ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

JOHH  P.  NXWXAII, 

Feb.  8S,  1804.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  881  l^z- 
Ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


If  all  oats  could  be  run  through  the  mill  it 
would  make  better  feed  for  horses.  The  reason 
(says  The  Farming  World)  has  been  ^iven 
many  times.  Both  the  grain  and  chaff  digest 
better,  and  the  indigestible  woody  fibre  of  both 
being  broken  admits  of  the  action  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  more  freely  and  fully.  Careful  feeders  of 
horses  know  that  in  feeding  oats,  especially 
the  whole  grain,  much  depends  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  hull  or  chaff.  It  is  not  always  the 
heaviest  nain  that  gives  the  best  results. 
That  which  is  much  above  the  standard  weight 
has  most  often  a  rough,  gritty  chaff,  which  so 
acts  on  the  stomach  as  to  expel  much  of  the 
grain  in  an  undigested  state.  The  hull,  how¬ 
ever  soft  in  texture,  is  laxative,  and  a  modern 
degree  of  laxativeness  is  beneficial,  especially 
to  breeding  animals,  but  there  is  no  gain  in 
passing  through  the  heaviest  grain  in  a  nearly 
whole  state.  Better  use  a  light  grain,  which 
will  be  more  thoroughly  digested.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  that  the  oats  which  sells  for 
the  highest  price  is  the  best  feed,  but  it  is  not 
always  the  case. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Barley  Water. — Take  a  handful  of  pearl 
barley,  wash  it  and  put  in  a  quart  of  water. 
Let  it  simmer  for  one  hour ;  add  salt,  a  little 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  an  orange.  If  too 
thick,  add  more  water. 

Potato  Stew.— Boil  a  square  of  pickled  pork 
in  two  quarts  of  water ;  when  done,  take  out, 
score  and  brown  in  the  oven.  Add  to  the  liq¬ 
uor  ten  sliced  raw  potatoes,  two  small  onions 
sliced ;  boil  half  an  hour :  add  a  teacupful  of 
milk  and  a  beaten  egg. 

Peach  Pie.  — Take  juicy  and  mellow  peaches ; 
peel,  stone  and  slice  them ;  then  put  them  in 
a  deep  pie  plate  lined  with  the  under  crust ; 
sprinkle  through  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sugar,  equally  distributed ;  put  in  about  a  ta- 
blespoonful  of  water ;  dust  a  little  fiour  over 
the  top ;  cover  with  a  rather  thick  crust  and 
bake  nearly  an  hour. 

Bright  Silver.  — To  keep  your  silver  bright 
without  constant  cleaning,  which  is  injurious 
to  the  plated  articles,  dissolve  a  small  handful 
of  borax  in  a  dishpan  of  hot  water  with  a  little 
soap,  put  the  silver  in  and  let  it  stand  all  the 
morning  (or  afternoon,  as  the  case  may  be), 
then  pour  off  the  suds,  rinse  with  clear  cold 
water  and  wipe  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Foods  for  Dyspeptics. — Dyspeptic  people  re¬ 
quire  little  food ;  as  different  temperaments 
crave  different  dishes,  rules  are  impertinent 
Among  the  articles  of  diet  considered  bad  for 
this  class  are  pork,  veal,  sausage,  dried  beef, 
salt  fish  and  meat,  liver,  cheese,  all  shellfish, 
except  oysters,  dumplings,  tarts,  mince  pie. 
hot  breads  of  all  sorts,  pickles,  highly  seasoned 
sauces,  bananas,  pears  and  preserves.  Cereals 
boiled  dry,  dry  toast,  broiled  beef,  soft  eggs, 
weak  tea  and  coffee,  milk  and  clear  soups  are 
prominent  on  the  bill  of  fare  for  treacherous 
systems  of  digestion.  Celery,  spinach,  young 
squash  and  onions  have  distinct  medicinal  and 
sanitary  value,  stimulating  the  action  of  those 
organs  that  purify  the  system. 

Helps  in  Cooking. — A  writer  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  runs  these  points  together  as 
worth  considering  by  every  house  matron: 
Never  slice  apples  for  making  pies ;  quarter, 
core  and  cut  each  quarter  in  two  pieces.— 
Onions,  turnips  and  carrots  should  be  cut 
across  the  fibre,  as  it  makes  them  the  more 
tender  when  cooked. — Keep  your  bread  pans 
and  apple  dishes  free  from  ill  fiavor  by  always 
washing  them  in  hot  water  after  using.— Chem¬ 
ists  say  that  it  takes  more  than  twice  as  much 
sugar  to  sweeten  preserves,  sauces.  &:c.,  if  put 
in  when  they  begin  to  cook,  as  it  does  to 
sweeten  them  after  the  fruit  is  cooked. — A 
spoonful  of  vinegar  put  into  the  water  in 
which  meats  or  fowls  are  boiled  makes  them 
tender. 

Beaten  Biscuit. — Aunt  Hannah’s  pride  was 
her  old-fashioned  beaten  or  kneaded  biscuit, 
and  this  is  her  recipe :  One  quart  of  best  fiour, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  lard  chopped  fine  and  rubbed  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  fiour.  Mix  with  cold  water  just  as  stiff 
as  possible,  so  stiff  that  you  feel  almost  hope¬ 
less  of  ever  doing  anything  with  it.  Put  it  on 
a  board  and  knead  until  it  is  perfectly  pliable 
and  makes  a  popping  sound  under  your  hand 
from  the  air  bubbles  breaking  in  it,  and  until 
you  can  pull  it  down  in  long  strips.  These 
ests  are  mfallible,  but  you  have  to  knead  hard 

Broadway,  N«w  York. 


and  long  before  the  dough  will  answer  to  them. 
When  it  does  you  can  make  the  biscuit.  Break 
off  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  tgg,  mold  them 
into  round  balls,  and  roll  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  with  a  rolling  pin.  Stick  through 
and  through  five  or  six  times  with  a  foA. 
The  oven  must  be  well  heated,  but  not  too 
hot,  or  they  will  be  underdone  in  the  middle 
and  all  their  excellence  ruined.  They  will 
cook  in  twenty  minutes  if  the  oven  is  proper¬ 
ly  heated.  A  quart  of  flour  makes  twenty- 
•  four  biscuits  of  ordinary  size. — Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Hay  Fever  and  Rag  Weed.— The  hay  fever 
season  opens  about  the  middle  of  August. 
While  there  is  so  much  of  mystery  as  to  the 
exact  nature  and  cause  of  this  disease,  now 
becoming  so  wide-spread,  it  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  fact  that  it  is  greatly  aggravated  if  not 
caused  by  particles  thrown  off  from  flewers 
and  weeds,  of  which  those  produced  by  the 
rag  weed  are  the  very  worst.  “What  is  rag 
weed?”  It  is  time  you  knew.  And  just  as 
Herod  slew  all  the  babies  of  Bethlehem  to  get 
rid  of  the  one  babe  which  he  had  in  mind,  so 
this  is  the  time  to  cut  down  all  weeds  to  be 
sure  the  rag  weed  is  not  coming  to  maturity. 
This  innocent  looking  little  thing  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  pests  and  should  oe  attacked 
with  as  great  vehemence  as  the  Canadian 
thistle.  Wherever  it  grows  no  one  may  feel 
safe  from  being  made  a  bay-fever  patient, 
and  those  who  already  suffer  are  sure  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  sufferings.  Instant  action  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  clear  all  vacant  lots  and 
road  sides  in  the  cities  where  weeds  have 
grown  up;  the  same  should  be  done  in  villages 
and  along  country  roads,  where  the  rag  weed 
is  often  found  growing  in  fearful  profusion. 
Those  who  suffer  from  hay-fever  should  if 
possible  spend  the  time  from  August  IS  till 
frost  where  the  rag-weed  is  not  grown ;  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  go  out  with 
scythe  and  cut  down  all  weeds  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  home,  no  matter  on  whose  grounds 
they  grow.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this 
would  also  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  property  thus  treated.  And  with  the 
eradication  of  the  rag  weed  the  suffering 
from  hay-fever  would  be  greatly  reduced  ii 
not  removed.  With  the  hot  weather  the  out¬ 
look  for  rag  weed  and  hay  fever  this  year  is 
particularly  bad. 


The  Simplex  Printer 

100  copies  of  soy  wrhinc  or  dnwhig 
in  30  minutes. 


The  "SIMPLEX”  Is  the  easiest,  cleanest,  best 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fisc-simile  of  the  ori^nal  writing. 

Requim  »o  washtnf  or  cleoalnf.  fthrmjrs  rtod|r»  Md  wlU 
UFO  Its  co»t  over  And  in  tending  o«t  Mtkct.  U  coils 
butlitUi^^3to$io).  Send  fcr  clrculm. 

LAWTON  at  CO..  soVoty  St.  New  York. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AX  IXVISOBATniO  loiia 

OONTAININ,. 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINL 

Far Oe PRETENTION  taU  CURSeT 

ilirit  Misistiot  Loss  If 

n  nw  Ihrmi*..  Paris. 

E.  F0OGEIA  A  CO.,  30  N.  WILUAt  ST.  Kff  YOK. 
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T.  a.  SELLBW, 

111  Fufton  St,  Mow  rot* 
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hotels  and  Jhtmmex  l^esotds. 
THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


“There  is  an  atmoephere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
in  a  public  hoose,  and  which  insensibly  draws  yon  there 
as  often  as  yon  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.” 

The  Muskoka  Lakes 


CANADA. 

.  It  is  no  exaageratlon  of  facu  to  sUte  that  the  Mnsko- 
k*  Li&kes  occQ^  a  iKMition  unique  amonq  the  summer 
reeorts  of  the  North  American  Continent.  Its  salubri¬ 
ous  atmosphere  **ia  fatal  to  Hay  Fever*"  says  "OutinK.” 
Write  for  Books  and  information  to  the  undersittned. 
Prices  ranse  from  $1 JS5  to  $2.00  x>er  day*  and  special  rates 
to  those  staying  for  a  time. 


BEAUMARIS, 


EDWARD  PROW8E,  Pro¬ 
prietor.  Boatins,  Fish- 
tng,  BathioK.  The  Hotel 
Tenders  Island,  Mnskokn.  Farm  supplies  the  ceie- 
brated  Muskoka  lamb  and  mutton  and  plenty  of  fresh 
milk  and  vegetables,  etc. 


CTDATTAU  UATICI?  AOHK  FBAgRB,  Proprietor. 

olKAilUli  llUUol!i,  J?®- 

'  tel.  Good  table,  boating 
Part  CaiilM,  Rnskska  Lakes,  and  fisbing.  i'ine  scen¬ 
ery.  Restful  cool  nights.  Air  pure  and  Invigoiating. 


MT.  MEENAGHA 

September  and  October  afford  especial  opportunity  for 
enjoyment,  rest  and  recreation  at  this 

MOUNTAIN  RESORT. 

Elevation  1600  ft.  100  miles  from  N  Y.  Dry.  exhilarat¬ 
ing  air.  fine  views.  400  acres  of  varied  mrnutain  attrac¬ 
tions  with  walks  and  drives,  open  tires,  steam  beat.  We 
entertain  people  of  quiet  sod  refined  taste. 

V.  B.  TKRWILLIOEB,  KUenville,  N.  T. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popnlar  resort  for.  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat, 
sun  parlor,  and  promt  nade  on  the  roof :  suites  of  rooms 
with  baths.  Dry,  tonic  air,  Saratoaa  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  baths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
Send  for  iUnstrated  circular. 


CBKST  VIEW 

8ANITABIUM 


GREENWICH,  CT. 


Absolntelyhealtbfnl;  very  accessible:  st^rior  accommo¬ 
dations;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 

BOABDING  HOUSE,  22  Mt.  Carmel  St.,  Quebec ;  near 
the  Citadel,  the  Governor's  Garden  and  Dnfferin  Ter¬ 
race.  Terms  on  application. 


wuere  to  u  m 

The  Direct  Xdna  to  KAHITOU  and 
PIKE’S  PEAK  is 

The  Great 
Rock  Island 
Route 

Ticket  takes  you  throosb  Denver,  going  or 
returning,  at  the  same  price,  or  take 
the  direct  Monltou  line.  > '  map.) 


Ohioago  to  Denver 
“  “  Colo.  Spr’gu 

"  “  Puoblo 

Kansas  City  to  Denver 
St.  Louis  “  ’• 

Now  Orleans”  ” 

ns„  jg  is  the  train.  leaves  Chicago 
vlUl  K>1|^  O  at  10  o’clock  every  night 
and  arrives  at  Kanitou  second  morning.  Quick 
trip.  Kost  exoeUent  equipment.  Dining  Oars, 
Chair  Cars,  and  superb  Pullman  Sleepers. 

Don  t  flOl  to  go  to  top  of  Pike’s  Peak  by  the  Cog 
Wonderful  axperionoe.  Tour  Ticket 
Agent  can  tell  you  aU  abont  it  and  eeU  you  ticket 
with  your  Colorado  Tourist  Tlckat,  should  you 

so  desire.  '  JHO.  SEBASTIAN, 

CUeege.Ifer.lfM.  Orn’i  JUsMeptr  A«m(. 


Lessons  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 


“Helps’ '  for  Teacher  and  Scholar. 

To  aid  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
scholars  in  their  study  of  the  lessons  of 
the  current  quarter,  The  Evangelist  has 
collected  a  set  of  “helps”  that  will  be 
found  specially  useful.  These  comprise 
Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  A  unified  nar¬ 
rative  in  New  Testament  language  of 
Christ’s  life,  an  ingenious  and  very 
helpful  chart  delineating  the  journeys 
and  leading  events  of  Christ’s  public 
ministry,  a  reliable  Atlas  of  Palestine, 
with  twenty  maps,  and  a  portfolio  of  128 
large  half-tone  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  the  present  aspect  of 
the  scenes  where  Christ  lived  and  died. 
They  are  offered  at  the  following  very 
reasonable  rates: 

1.  Stalker’s  Lite  oi  Christ,  cloth,  .  .60 

2.  Lite  ot  our  Lord,  in  Words  of 

the  Evangelists,  cloth  .  .  $1.00 

3.  Bible  Atlas,  Johnson,  paper,  .  .25 

4.  Public  Life  ot  ChrLt,  Kep- 

hart,  cloth, . 75 

5.  Photographs  ot  the  Holy 

I,and,  paper,  ....  1.00 

$3.60 

Any  of  the  abo¥0  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  or  the  set  will  be 
sent  for  $3.25. 


Other  Important  Helps, 

Teachers  and  advanced  classes  should  have 
Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ,  abridged  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  bound  in  paper  and  sent  postpaid 
for  5  cents. 

A  very  useful  and  pleasing  narrative  of 
Christ’s  Life,  following  the  text  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  is  The  Earthly  Footprints  of  the 
Risen  Lord,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  John 
Hall.  This  a  profusely  illustrated  volume  and 
very  handsomely  printed.  It  sells  for  $1.50. 

For  children,  Blrs.  Louise  Seymour  Hough¬ 
ton’s  very  popular  Life  of  Christ  in  Picture  and 
Story  can  be  strongly  recommended.  Many 
thousand  copies  ot  this  work  have  been  sold. 
The  illustrations  which  are  copious  in  number 
and  of  high  artistic  merit  are  a  special  feature 
of  the  book.  It  is  sold  for  $1.25. 

We  scarcely  need  to  call  attention  to  Dr. 
YiolA’e  hmong  the  Holy  Hills  as  a  useful  adjisct 
to  Bible  study.  This  volume  is  sent  tor  $1.50. 

Wanted— EvangelUtA  of  June  aist. 

Once  more  we  are  obliged  to  ask  friends  who  do 
not  keep  a  file  of  the  paper  and  who  make  no  spe¬ 
cial  use  of  it  after  reading  it  themselves,  to  favor 
us  by  sending  us  their  copy  of  that  date.  We  are 
quite  out,  and  unable  to  comply  with  special  calls 
for  it.  We  cannot  say  that  we  dislike  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  in  this  way,  but  we  shall  nevertheless  strive 
hereafter  to  keep  a  few  copies  in  advance  of  all  de¬ 
mands  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

We  take  this  opportunity  cf  thanking  a  number 
of  kind  friends  who  have  come  to  our  rescue  in  two 
or  three  similar  emergencies  recently. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  fienres  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  y  ur  u  ^criplion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  yoar  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  dne 
Tbs  EVANOXI.18T.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  tc 
Tbi  EvaxobliIst 

33  Union  Square  N  Y.  City. 


Important  to  Pastors, 
Simday-Scbools  and  Churches! 

The  mo»t  charming,  the  most  successful,  the  simpleet, 
the  most  8|.iritual  methoo  ever  yet  used  for  raising  all 
manner  of  cbuichmoi  eye.  i  can  furnish  hundreds  of 
the  strongest  testimonials  from  nesrly  all  orthodox 
churches,  also  a  large  list  showing  an  Incieaie  over  pre¬ 
vious  t  ears  of  270  per  cent.,  nntw I tb standing  panic.  One 
prominent  In  an  official  capacity  says  be  believes  it  des¬ 
tined  to  revolutionize  the  ordinary  method  of  raising 
church  mut  eys.  A  pastor  says  in  all  bis  twenty-five 
years’  pastorate  he  never  took  bis  collections  so  easily. 
The  i>eople  wept  under  the  sacred  spell  and  silent  influ¬ 
ence  which  moved  them  to  centribute  from  the  highest 
spiritual  motives  possible. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  to  the  address  beiow  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  large  eight-vage  circular.  The  gist  of  the  testimo¬ 
nials  is  about  as  foUows; 

Universal  Success.  Spiritual  Baptism. 

Delighted  People.  All  Claims  in  Full, 

H*PPy  Prenctaers,  A  Beautiful  Service, 

Unprecedented  Pinancinl  Increase. 

H.  D.  SELLECK,  PUBLISHER, 

13  Astor  Place.  New  York. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  BeMoi  from  PiMsIiers'  Prices 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  desiie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FBKE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  TOXK. 


mVITATIONS, 

CORRBCT  STYleB. 


DElHPSBir  & 

CARROIele^ 


Art  Stationers, 

UNION  SQUARE^ 
NEW  YORK. 


FAVORABiy  KNOWN  SINCE t09g  7)717  TB 

kWEST-TROi: 

t  CHIMES.  EvaCAmoeUEliPMOCS 


rUBUT  BBU,  lOTAIs  (OOPPAB  AITO  ' 

Send  tat  Moe  and  Oetalqgaa. 

IMHAHB  BELL  rODBDBT-  BALTIMOBB.  MB>^ 


lADIKII  Wliy  Drink  Poor  Teas 


When  ytm  eon  get  the  Bent  ^ 
Carce  erleee 

mnner,  «a  end  T<^  8^ 
Watehes,  Clem  Kt^  ^  Boxsa 
Cook  Books  andail  kinds  of  premL 

Club  Aaente, 

■  ‘ 

goods, 
address 

TBAOa  . 

aaaaHT«iF8t.V.T. 


tuns  Blven  to  Club  Ai 
Oeed  Ineeme  ma^  by  i 

gedsn  lor  our  oetebnted 
nr  fw  particulars  addi 
tin  BUAT  AmUOAX 


.’PX>.  BpxM. 


August  9,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


New  York. 

kCHEBHERHORN’S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  lu  U.  8. 

Established  1KS5. 

3  East  14th  Strbet.  Nbw  York. 


Miss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  East  Thirty-sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopens  Thurfday,  Sept.  27.  Class  for  Little  Boys. 


Where  to  Send  Your  Boys  and  Girls. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

.‘School  for  Girls. 

Re-opens  Wedii,-«day.  Oct.  3ii.  at  new  location, 

176  West  7id  Street,  Sherman  l^uare. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  ttirls.  a2d  year  Oct.  8d. 
KioderKarten  in  charge  of  Mtss  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Miss  Day.  Principal.  32  West  40th  Street. 


The  Misses  Elv’s  School  for  Girls. 

BIVEB8IDE  DRIVE. 

tSth  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 


TUC  II  Uli  I  i  UnilC  FOB  GIRLS  ATTEND- 
I  nc  LA  IILLA  nUIHC  ING  DAY  SCHOOLS, 
and  Special  Students  of  Music.  Art,  Science,  Language. 
Schools  and  Professors  at  parents'  option.  Social  cnU 
ture  in  a  refined  home.  French,  Italian,  German  spoken 
in  family.  Re-opens  Oct.  1.  445  Park  Av.,  near  57tb  St., 
New  York  City. 

Mlsa  S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  4TH. 

786  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


ELMIRA 

COLLEGE. 


The  oldest  of  the  Colleges 
for  women.  Thoroughly 
equipped.  Music  and  Art 
Departmt  nts.  For  catt- 
logue  add)  ess  Rev.  RniriTS 
S.  Grkbn.  D.D..  Pres’t. 

PARK  PLACE  ESg»‘j!.%S,oo.- 

I  I  ie«e  upon  certificate. 

O  U  I  *  year.  For  clr- 

OL./  n  L_  culnrs  address  Rev. 

w  w  I  I  w  1—  g  oreen,  D.D., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthfuL  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  ID,  1894.  Send  for  catalogue. 


C4YU6A  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, '‘jurv."- 

Advantages — A  well  dUcipltned  school.  Experienced 
Teachers.  Location  near  Cornell  University.  Term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  19, 1894.  For  ilinstrated  circular,  address 

COL.  C.  J.  WBIGH  r.  B.S.,  A.M.,  I  prfncinala 
or  ALFRED  K.  McAL^INE,  A.M.,  f  Principals. 


Nbw  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackle’s  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-ninth  yeas. 

Certificate  admits  toVassar  and  Wellesley. 

CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution, 
oflei-s  superior  facilities  in  these  branches  as  a  specialty 
or  in  connection  with  tne  regular  literary  courses  of 
study.  For  cataloraes addr^  .  r,,  vr  v 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  President,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


Rye  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW- YORK.-  For  paruon 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  place  school  for  girls.  Estab- 
lit  bed  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory. 
Academic  and  Coll^ate  department'.  CertiUcaies 
accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  Uni ver«' ties. 

CAROLINE  i.  COMSTOCK,  Preslder- 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

N.  Y.  Regular  and  optional  courses  for  Young  Ladies. 
10  teachers.  Cbas.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D..  Prest. 


N 


£W  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Cou  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.S.,  A.M..  CornwaU.  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey. 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown.  New  Jersey,  reopens  Septemlier  19. 
Resident,  native  Firench  and  German  teachers.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Certificate  admits  tv 
Smith,  Wpllesley  ann  Baltimore  College  for  Women. 
Terms  for  boarding  pupils,  $700  per  year. 


NiwJkrsbt  Lawrencevllle 
LAWBENOETILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  800. 

£iarl)  ^plication  for  admission  is  advisable. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  addr>'S8 
Rev.  Jambs  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 


Seven  Cables,  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  WfcSTCOTT’S  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOB  GIRLS,  Acsdsmic  and  College  preparatoiy  coutsei.  Cer- 
tiOcete  admits  to ,  Smith  Collega.  Nativa,  French  and  German 
teachais.  Gymnasium.  Climate  mild  ar<d  dry. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  beuiu  on  Tiiursday,  Sept.  20tb,  1804. 
Matriculation  of  students  at  11  A.M.  Room  drawing  for 
newstudrnts  at  3  P.M.,  same  day,  at  Charles  Hodge 
Hall.  The  opening  adoiesH  will  be  de  ivered  in  r,taHrt 
Hall,  by  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  on  EViday,  Sept 
21.  at  11  A.M. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 


BBIDaSTON, 
N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boy»— Prepares  for  College  or  Buelneee—A  Chrle- 
tlae  Home  and  School. 

This  Acsidemy,  founded  in  1852,  is  onder  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  facaltj%  is  beautifully  situated 
with  Istrge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  line  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  hoys  who  fit  Into  snch  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc ,  apply  to 

PHtEBDS  W.  Lyon.  a  m..  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

“  AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOREY,  Prinelpal. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 


IVY  HALL, 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established,  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allbn  Maxwbi.i..  PrincipaL 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexes.  47th  year. 
Preparation  for  any  College,  and  for  Business.  Music, 
Physical  Culture.  Book-keeping.  New  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing  for  ladies  Low  rates  Superior  advantages  Relig¬ 
ious  advantages.  No  vicions  pupils  admitted.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  W.  8.  EVERSOLE.Ph.D..  Principal. 

Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


THE  SIQLAR  SCHOOL, 

Newburgh-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
jl6oo  a  year"""  no  extras. 

TTlnirty  Boys. 

Parent,  I  don’t  know  what  your  par¬ 
ticular  boy  amounts  to ;  but  I  know 
what  nine  out  of  ten  amount  to,  I 
know  they  are  generally  a  trial  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  faith,  beginning  at  8  years 
old  thereabout ;  the  reason  is  that  home 


is  no  place  for  them,  and  parents 
do  not  know  how,  and  have  not  the 
time,  to  manage  them  well.  They 
say  themselves  they  have  not  the 
time ;  I  say  they  do  not  know 
how,  and  have  not  the  means,  if 
they  have  the  time.  And  yet 
they  object  to  putting  their  boys  where 
somebody  else  can  do  what  home  and 
parents  can’t  do.  They  love  their  boys 
so  much  that  they  will  not  let  them 
go  out  of  their  sight,  not  even  to  save 
them. 

Is  it  love  for  the  boy  ?  or  habit  and 
fashion?  He  wants  occupation  and  fun 
about  fifteen  hours  a  day.  You  can’t 
provide  them.  I  can. 

Are  you  interested  ? 

HENRY  W.  SIGLAR. 


PennsylvanK. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

K«tabllHhed  In  1850.  Twenty  minutes  froc;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  two  hours  from  New  Yorii .  Opens  Septemht  r  26th. 
For  ctfculars  and  reports  apply  to  Print  iosls, 

ogonTz  school  r  o .  pa. 


WOODFIELD.* 


Boartling  School  and  College  Prep>>ratorr  for  Girls. 
<Stb  year.  Terms,  from  $600  to  $300  per  year.  Address 
for  Catologne,  *  Woodfield,”  Logan.  Phila.  Co..  Pa. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Clatsical,  Scientific  and  Special  Conifies.  .tiusir  and 
Art.  Pi iutetl  forms  sent  to  schools  training  onpils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambers  ourg.  Pa. 


Ohio. 


LANE  THEOLOQICAL  SEMINARY 

OPENS  SEPT.  13, 

Giving  a  full  and  regular  course  to  each  class. 

Address.  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O. 


F 


OxvoRD,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sept.  If.  1804.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Clasdcal  and  Literary..  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Faculty  ot  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Buildings  lighted  by  e>eotricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  65  acies.  Terms,  9200 
per  year. 

MISS  T.THTT.A  S.  MoKXE.  Ph.D. 

President. 


PLENDALE 

rWty  First  Year.  Beaa 


FEMALE 

COLLEGE 


Fartjr  First  Year.  Bcaattfal  and  hcaltklU 
■oeatlOB.  Fifteen  miles  north  of  Cincinnati. 
Full  conrsa  of  atudy,  Piejaaaalery  and  Call#- 
r  foclUtlet  In  Maoie,  Aj^  etc.,  with 
qpme  care  and  tupervUlon. 

~  ,P«nnBB,l>.l>.,«lea«lale,Ohl» 


Connecticut. 


UI^SOIT  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN. 

For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Vale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler.  D.D.,  of  Brooklyiu 
For  other  refereoces  or  loformailon.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  PrinelpaL 


Massachusetts. 


_ _  .  .  _  -  young  women. 

BoildinffsansaipMeed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
^e  aerea— twelve  In  grove ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating, 
’aleoane  of  atady :  aleo. 


iua  IDA  O.  ALLEN.  Principal, 


It  ady :  aleo,  preparatory 
Sept.  IJ.  18M.  Apply  t  > 
icipal,  Bradford,  ilaiML 


South  Carolina. 


South  Caboliba,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  resort  for  glrle  and  young  ladies,  where 
protection  ftom  Inclement  winters  and  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education  are  seenred.  The  grounds,  four 
acres— the  handsomest  of  any  school  In  the  South— make 
a  winter  garden  attrac'lve  for  ont-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  as  SnmmervlUe,  Aiken  or  California.  Music 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  the  South.  French  and 
German  spoken.  Buildings  heated  by  hot-water  heaters. 
Appointments  and  sanitary  arrangeroeuts  first  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  President. 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 

vmwna  your  friende  and  luiohbors  umddbe  toteU  them  of 
our  ofer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  for  twenty-fve  eents.  If  you  beUeve  in  The  Evan. 
peWst  and  tefsh  to  see  its  ir^uenee  extended,  this  4s  on  easy 
"word  in  season"  to  say.  May  we  not  <ui(  your  help  k  far  1 


A  FIRST-CLASS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Near  Pbilada.,  for  Girls,  will  receive  the  daughters  of 

Srofesstoual  men  at  one  half  of  its  ree alar  ra  es.  Ad- 
re-‘8.  “Principal,''  P.  O.  Box  1592,  Pbtlacolphla,  Pa. 


Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

94tli  year  opens  Sept.  12.  Modern  eqnipment.  Elective 
Coatses.  New  Gymnasium.  Moral  and  healibfnl  sur¬ 
roundings.  Expenses  moderate.  Address  President, 
Washington.  Pa. 


UKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

FAINE8VH1I.S,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  of 
home.  Miss  MARY  EVANS,  PrincipaL 

BANKUN  COLLEGE,  New  Athens,  O.  Board, 
Room  and  Books,  $2  per  week.  Catalogue  free. 


XUM 


THE  evangelist, 


August  9,  1884 


Tha  books  aro  givon  in  tho  ordor  of  ihoir  popu/arif/— -those  which  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  being  mentioned  first. 

TITLE.  AUTHOR.  PUBLISHER. 

Ben  Hur.  Lew  Wallace.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Stepping  HeaThnward.  Mrs.  Prentiss.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company. 

Pilarims  Progress.  John  Bunyan.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

In  His  Name.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Roberts  Brothers. 

Little  Women.  Miss  Alcott. 

Little  Men.  “  “ 

Schonberg  Cotta  Family.  Mrs.  Charles. 

Ester  Reid.  “Pansy"  (Mrs.  Alden). 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol.  *  Kate  D.  Wiggin. 

Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney 

Hans  Brinker.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  Miss  Muloch. 

Black  Beauty  Anna  Sewall. 

Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua.  “Pansy.” 

Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home.  “ 

Julia  Reid.  “ 

Tip  Lewis  and  His  Lamp.  *  “ 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.  Miss  Warner. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.  Thomas  Hughes. 

Miss  Toosey’s  Mission.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Perkins. 

Old  Fashioned  Girl.  Miss  Alcott. 

Chrissy’s  Endeavor.  “Pansy.” 

Christie’s  Old  Organ.  iirs.  O.  F.  Walton. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew.  Margaret  Sidney. 

Aunt  Jane’s  Hero.  *  Mrs.  Prentiss. 

Uncle  Tern’s  Cabin.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

John  G.  Paton,  Missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides.  By  His  Brother. 

Timothy’s  Quest.  Kate  o  Wiggin. 

Ester  Reid  Yet  Speaking.  “Pansy.” 

The  Pocket  Measure. 

The  King’s  Daughter. 

'  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite’s  Life. 

)  The  Flower  of  the  Family. 

Bede’s  Charity. 

Life  of  Mackay  of  Uganda. 

Jo’s  Boys. 

Polly  Oliver’s  Problem. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer. 

Culm  Rock. 

Captain  January. 

Ruth  Erskine’s  Crosses. 

Three  People. 

Prince  of  the  House  of  David. 

Prince  of  India. 

Noble  Life. 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life. 

We  Girls. 

Home  at  Greylock. 

Happy  Dodd. 

Ministering  Children. 

Eight  Cousins. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds. 

Bek’s  First  Corner. 

Rose  and  Thom. 

Wise  and  Otherwise. 

Mrs.  Solomon  Smith’s  Looking  On. 

Judge  Burnham’s  Daughters. 

Jackanapes. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevelyan. 

Donald  and  Dorothy. 

Ramona. 

Sara  Jane. 

The  Story  of  Patsey. 

Story  of  John  G.  Paton,  Told  for  Young  Folks. 

Ten  Times  One  is  Ten. 

Rose  in  Bloom. 

Bessie  at  the  Seaside. 

Bessie  in  the  Ci^. 

Bessie  and  Her  Friends. 

Bessie  Among  the  Mountains. 

Bessie  at  School. 

Bessie  on  Her  Travels. 

Alone  in  London.  Hesba  Stretton. 

Five  Little  Pejqiers,  Midway.  Margaret  Sidney. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill.  Mrs.  Ewing. 

Links  in  Rebecca’s  Life.  “Pansy.” 

Her  Associate  Members.  “ 

A  New  Graft  on  the  Family  Tree.  “ 

Rab  and  His  Friends.  Dr.  Brown. 

From  Egypt  to  Japsm.  Henry  M.  Field. 

From  the  Lakes  of  Killaraey  to  the  Golden  Horn.  “  “ 

The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery.  Louise  Seymour 

Drifting  and  Steering.  Lynde  Palmer. 

An  All  Around  Boy.  Rufus  S.  Greene 

Life  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima.  Arthur  S.  Hardy 

Queechy.  Miss  Warner. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Thomas  Hughes. 

Under  the  Lilacs.  Miss  Alcott. 

Five  Little  Peppers,  Grown  Up.  Margaret  Sidney. 

Fiahin’  Jimmy.  Annie  B.  Slosson 

Adam’s  Daughters.  Julia  McNair  Wr 

Story  of  Liberty.  Charles  C.  Coffin 

Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous.  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  B 

The  Hall  in  the  Grove.  “Pansy." 

A  New  England  Girlhood.  Lucy  Larcom. 

After  Years.  Glance  Gaylord. 

Christie’s  Home  Making.  Miss  M.  E.  Keni 

Christie’s  Next  Things.  “  “  “ 

Among  the  Holy  Hills.  Henry  M.  Field. 


Dodd,. Mead  and  Company. 

D.  Lothrop  Company. 

Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

D.  Lothrop  Company. 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Macmillan  and  Company.' 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
Roberts  Brothers. 

D  Lothrop  Company. 

American  Tract  Society. 

D.  Lothrop  Company. 

A.  D.  Randolph  and  Company. 
Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 
D.  Lothrop  Company. 


Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 
Roberts  Brothers. 

Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
American  Tract  Society. 

Ira  Bradley  and  Company. 

Estes  and  Lauriat. 

D.  Lothrop  Company. 

Roberts  Brothers. 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company. 
D.  Lothrop  Company. 

American  Tract  Society. 

Roberts  Brothers. 

D.  Lothrop  Company. 

Ira  Bradley  and  Company. 
Congregational  S.  S.  and  Pub.  C< 
D.  Lothrop  Company, 


Mrs  A.  D.  T.  Whitney 
Mrs.  Prentiss. 

Hesba  Stretton. 

By  Hie  Sister. 

Miss  Alcott. 

Kate  D.  Wiggin. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Hesba  Stretton. 

Glance  Gaylord. 

Laura  E.  Richards. 
“Pansy.” 

J.  H.  Ingraham. 

Lew  Wallace. 

Miss  Muloch. 

Mrs.  Ewing. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
Mrs.  Prentiss. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Mrs.  Charlesworth. 

Miss  Alcott. 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Mrs.  Conglin. 

Katherine  Lee  Bates. 

“  Pansy.  ” 


Mrs.  Ewing. 

Mrs.  Charles. 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
Helen  Bunt  Jackson. 
Julia  McNair  Wright. 
Kate  D.  Wiggin. 
James  Paton. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Miss  Alcott. 

Joanna  H.  Matthews. 


Roberts  Brothers. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Roberts  Brothers. 

Roberts  Brothers. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 
American  Tract  Society. 

Roberts  Brothers. 

U  U 

De  Wolf,  Fiske  and  Conpany. 


American  Sunday  School  Union. 
D.  Lothrop  Company. 

Roberts  Brothers. 

D.  Lothrop  Company. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

U  U  M 

American  Tract  Society. 

Joseph  Knight  Company. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Macmillan  and  Company. 

Roberts  Brothers. 

D.  Lothrop  Company. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company. 
American  Tract  Society. 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company. 

D.  Lothrop  Company. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
Ira  Bradley  and  Company. 
American  Tract  Society. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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